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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  present  Survey  is  the  thirteenth  in  a  series  of  reports  prepared  annually 
by  the  secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
A  major  object  of  these  Surveys,  and  of  the  quarterly  Economic  Bulletins  which 
supplement  them,  is  the  analysis  of  recent  economic  developments  in,  and 
affecting,  the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  in  so  far  as  these  developments 
are  shaped  by,  and  help  to  determine,  their  policies. 

Following  the  usual  pattern,  part  I  of  the  present  report  gives  a  preliminary 
view  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  ECAFE  region  in  1959.  Part  II  is  devoted 
to  a  review  of  foreign  trade  of  the  primary  exporting  countries  in  the  region  — 
the  long-term  (1928-1957)  trends,  and  the  prospects  and  problems. 

The  Survey  is  published  solely  on  the  responsibility  of  the  secretariat,  and 
the  views  expressed  therein  should  not  be  attributed  to  the  Commission  or  its 
member  governments. 


Bangkok,  March  1960. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 


Reference  to  “tons”  indicate  metric  tons,  and  to  “dollars”,  United  States  dollars,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

The  term  “billion”  signifies  a  thousand  million. 

Three  dots  (...)  indicate  that  data  are  not  available  or  are  not  separately  reported. 

A  dash  ( — )  indicates  that  the  amount  is  nil  or  negligible. 

A  blank  in  a  table  indicates  that  the  item  is  not  applicable. 

A  minus  sign  (  — )  indicates  a  deficit  or  decrease. 

A  full  stop  (  .  )  is  used  to  indicate  decimals. 

A  comma  (  , )  is  used  to  distinguish  thousands,  millions  and  billions. 

A  hyphen  (  -  )  between  dates  representing  years,  e.g.,  1950-1959,  is  used  to  signify  the  full  period 
involved,  including  the  beginning  and  end  years. 

A  slash  (/)  indicates  a  crop  year,  fiscal  year  or  plan  year,  e.g.,  1958/59. 

The  crop  years  used  by  ECAFE  countries  in  their  agricultural  statistics  vary  according  to  their  agricultural 
seasons.  Except  in  the  more  northern  countries  of  the  region,  where  calendar  years  are  generally  used,  crop 
years  are  indicated  by  split  years,  running  most  commonly  from  the  middle  of  one  year  to  the  middle  of  the 
following  one. 

The  plan  years  of  the  ECAFE  countries  coincide  with  their  fiscal  years  as  given  in  the  table  below, 
except  in  the  case  of  China:  Taiwan,  where  the  plan  year  coincides  with  the  calendar  year. 


In  respect  of  information  given,  the  countries  listed  below  have  generally  been  included,  subject  to 
limitation  of  data. 


Country 


Afghanistan  . . 

British  Borneo*’ 

Burma  . 

Cambodia 
Ceylon  . 

China: 

Mainland**  . . 
Taiwan** 

Federation  of  Malaya 
Hong  Kong 

India  . 

Indonesia 

Iran . 

Japan  . 

Korea,  southern**  . . 


Laos  . 

Nepal  . 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Viet-Nom,  southern*" 


Fiscal  year 


21  March  to  20  March  to  195S/56;  21  March  to 
31  August,  in  1956;  September  to  August, 
from  1956/57 
January  to  December 

April  to  March  1935-1941;  October  to  September, 
from  1945 

January  to  December 
October  to  September 

January  to  December 

January  to  December,  to  1953;  January  to  June, 

1954;  July  to  June,  from  July  1954 

January  to  December 

April  to  March 

April  to  March 

January  to  December 

21  March  to  20  March 

April  to  March 

April  to  March,  to  1953/54;  April  to  June, 
1954/55;  July  to  June  (extended  to  December), 
1955/56;  January  to  December  1957 
July  to  June  from  1957 
July  to  June 

April  to  March,  to  1957/53;  April  to  June  1959/59 
July  to  June 
January  to  December 

April  to  March,  to  1939;  April  to  December, 
1940;  January  to  December,  from  1941 
January  to  December 


Currency  and 
abbreviation 


Afghani 


Malayan  dollar  (MS) 

Kyat  (K) 

Riel  (Ri) 

Rupee  (Rs) 

Yuan 


Hwan 
Kip  (Kp) 

Rupee  (Rs) 

Rupee  (Rs) 

Peso  (P) 

Malayan  dollar  (MS) 
Baht 

Piastre  (Pr) 


United  States  cents 
per  unit  of  currency 
at  end  of 
December  1959 


1.923* 


32.67 

21.00 

2.857 

21.00 


42.46 

2.749* 

32.67 

17.50 

21.00 

2.222' 

1.320 

0.278 


0.20** 

1.250* 

14.00* 

21.00 

50.00 

32.67 

4.744** 

2.857 


New  Taiwan  dollar  (NTS) 
Malayan  dollar  (MS) 

Hong  Kong  dollar  (HKS) 
Rupee  (Rs) 

Rupiah  (Rp) 

Rial 
Yen  (¥) 


*  Free  rate.  On  20  March  1958  the  following  official  rates  applied:  buying  rates:  4.630  for  Karakul  exports,  3.787  for  cotton  and 
wool  exports  and  2.049-2.358  for  other  exports;  selling  rates:  3.527-4.938  for  official  basic  rates,  and  3.091-4.494  for  preferential 
import  rates. 

**  British  Borneo  includes  the  territories  of  Brunei,  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak. 

*  The  area  under  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

**  The  area  under  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

*  Devalued  from  4.036  on  21  November  1958. 

'  Motive  export  rate  (at  36  rupiah  to  the  dollar,  after  payment  of  the  20  per  cent  exchange  tax  on  the  nominal  exchange  rate  of  45 
rupiah  to  the  dollar  or  2.222  cents  per  rupiah)  beginning  25  August  1959,  The  principal  import  rates  were  1.481  to  2.222  cents  per 
rupiah;  other  import  rates,  0.740  and  1.111.  For  details,  and  the  rates  before  25  August  1959,  see  International  Financial  Statistics, 
February  1960. 

*  The  area  under  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

**  Official  and  troop  pay  rates.  Curb  rate:  0.077. 

*  Devalued  from  2.857  on  10  October  1958. 

*  Source:  The  Colombo  Plan,  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  November  1959. 

*  Average  of  January -December  1959. 

■"The  area  under  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For  the  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region,*  1959 
was  in  general  a  year  of  improvement  after  the 
moderate  setback  of  the  previous  year,  following 
adverse  weather  in  the  autumn  of  1957  and  the 
slowdown  of  industrial  progress  in  Japan  and  India. 
Not  only  did  the  volume  of  exports  increase  and 
prices  improve  in  step  with  the  recovery  of  industrial 
countries  from  the  1957-1958  recession,  but  there 
was  an  all  round  progress;  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  established  new  records. 

Thanks  to  bumper  harvests,  the  production  of 
foodgrains,  available  mainly  for  consumption  in  1959, 
was  11  per  cent  larger.  Per  capita  availabilities  of 
food  were  higher  than  in  the  previous  year;  there 
was  more  of  rice,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  copra 
and  oil,  although  a  little  less  of  sugar.  Among  the 
primary  commercial  crops  and  minerals,  the  trends 
were  somewhat  mixed;  output  of  rubber  and  iron  ore 
increased  in  response  to  industrial  demand;  of 
petroleum  in  line  with  its  long-term  trend;  and  of 
jute  following  favourable  weather.  Poor  demand,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
lower  production  of  tin,  and  adverse  weather  for  that 
of  cotton  and  tea. 

Manufacturing  production  rose  by  17  per  cent 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  as  compared  with 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  previous  year.  After  a 
protracted  recession,  Japan’s  manufacturing  produc¬ 
tion  began  to  rise  during  the  last  quarter  of  1958, 
and  continued  to  climb  rapidly  in  1959  supported 
by  a  steadily  increasing  consumer  demand,  exports 
and  investment  in  equipment  and  inventories.  The 
gain  in  India  was  more  modest,  as  its  textile  industry 
remained  in  the  doldrums,  whereas  the  producer 
goods  industries  forged  ahead.  The  newly  indus¬ 
trializing  countries,  which  did  not  suffer  a  setback 
in  1958,  continued  to  break  new  ground. 

The  very  large  production  gains,  proclaimed 
towards  the  end  of  1958  in  mainland  China,  were 
scaled  down  to  a  sizable  extent  in  the  revisions 
officially  announced  in  August  1959,  although  the 
revised  estimates  still  showed  substantial  increases 
in  absolute  terms.  The  ofBcial  results  for  1959, 
announced  in  late  January  1960,  Indicated  a  further 
increase  in  agricultural  and  industrial  production, 
although  at  a  rate  sharply  lower  than  in  1958. 

'See  below,  part  I.  chapter  1,  page  5,  footnote  2,  for  the 
coverage  of  the  term  “ECAFE  region”  as  employed  here. 


As  several  countries  of  the  region  will  he  nearing 
the  completion  of  their  present  development  plans  in 
1960  or  1961,  progress  in  achieving  their  production 
targets  is  reviewed.  There  are  inherent  limitations 
in  target  setting  in  predominantly  private  enterprise 
economies,  and  it  is  easier  to  measure  actual  results 
rather  than  the  increase  in  production  potentials  that 
has  been  achieved  by  investment  directed  to  building 
up  of  economic  and  social  overheads.  However,  one 
broad  conclusion  emerges.  Most  countries  of  the 
region  are  still  some  distance  away  from  their  food- 
grain  production  goals,  although  results  are  relatively 
better  for  primary  export  products  and  manufactured 
goods.  An  improvement  in  inputs  is  no  doubt 
important;  however,  the  problem  of  increasing  food- 
grain  production  in  Asia  is  above  all  one  of 
organization.  It  involves  remodelling  the  largely 
subsistence  rural  economy,  and  requires  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  institutional  factors  such  as  land  system,  credit 
mechanism  and  marketing.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
is  to  gather  momentum  on  several  fronts  at  the  same 
time.  Few  countries  of  the  region  can  feel  satisfaction 
at  the  progress  made  in  this  regard. 

World  trade,  excluding  that  between  eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China, 
recovered  rather  slowly  from  the  recession.  Exports 
of  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries,  which  had 
suffered  more  than  those  of  the  primary  exporting 
countries  elsewhere,  continued  to  show  a  decline  up 
to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1959,  but  rose 
thereafter.  Japan’s  exports  reached  a  record  height 
of  $2.4  billion  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1959,  17 
per  cent  above  the  corresponding  period  of  1958. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  Japan’s  export  growth 
was  the  substantial  increase  in  its  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  manufactured  consumer  goods  such 
as  ready-made  garments,  plywood,  toys,  chinaware, 
radios,  sewing  machines  and  cameras. 

The  primary  exports  of  the  region  responded 
well,  on  the  whole,  to  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
industrial  countries.  In  the  first  half  of  1959, 
exports  of  rubber  and  petroleum  increased  both  in 
volume  and  prices;  of  iron  ore  in  volume  only;  and 
of  copra  and  tin  in  prices.  However,  there  were 
several  commodities — cotton,  sugar,  tea  and  rice — 
which  yielded  ground  both  in  quantities  exported  and 
the  prices  obtained;  jute  exports  declined  sharply  in 
volume.  The  continuing  decline  in  raw  jute  exports 
has  created  serious  difficulties  for  Pakistan.  Following 
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the  good  harvests  in  the  rice  importing  countries,  the 
rice  exporters  of  the  region  —  Burma,  Thailand, 
Cambodia  and  southern  Viet-Nam — faced  increasing 
dilTiculties  in  the  first  half  of  the  year;  their  rice 
stocks  started  moving  only  after  prices  were  reduced 
in  the  second  half. 

Export  prices  increased,  on  the  whole,  owing  to 
the  sizable  price  rises  for  rubber  and  copra,  and 
import  prices  declined  because  of  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  cereals  and  manufactured  goods.  The  terms 
of  trade  improved;  in  the  first  half  of  1959,  they 
were  about  9  per  cent  higher  than  in  first  half  of 
1958,  when  they  had  touched  bottom,  in  their  down¬ 
ward  slide  from  the  peak  levels  of  1950-1951.  They 
continued  to  rise  in  the  third  quarter,  judging  from 
the  trends  in  commodity  prices.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  rubber  prices  continued  to  climb,  copra 
prices  had  eased,  and  manufactured  goods  prices  were 
slowly  tending  to  rise.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  steam  had  gone  out  of 
this  upward  recoil  in  the  terms  of  trade. 

Despite  the  improvement  in  production  and 
increased  availability  of  foreign  exchange,  effective 
monetary  demand  continued  to  exert  pressure  on 
prices.  The  inflationary  elements  were  the  increased 
expenditures  on  public  and  private  investment,  and 
increased  government  outlays  on  current  needs.  The 
main  exceptions  to  the  general  inflationary  trend,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  were  the  region’s  rice 
exporters  (following  the  decline  in  rice  exports) 
and  Pakistan  (following  reduced  exports  and  fiscal 
retrenchment) . 

To  preserve  internal  stability  and  external  balance, 
the  governments  of  the  region  have  resorted  to  varying 
financial  policies  and  direct  controls.  Demand  has 
been  kept  down  in  mainland  China  under  a  system  of 
direct  allocation  of  resources,  rationing,  price  fixing 
and  government  procurement  of  major  commodities. 
The  most  effective  among  the  national  approaches  in 
other  countries  have  been  fiscal  policies  and  quantita¬ 
tive  controls  on  trade  and  payments.  However,  fiscal 
measures  have  been  limited,  on  the  revenue  side,  by 
relatively  poor  administrative  machinery,  low  levels 
of  per  capita  incomes,  and  paucity  of  foreign  exchange 
resources  which  restricts  imports  of  goods  with  taxable 
potential,  and  on  the  expenditure  side,  by  growing 
government  needs  for  defence,  administration  and 
social  welfare.  The  governments,  in  general,  have 
found  it  easier  to  incur  deficits  than  to  raise  taxes, 
or  to  go  to  their  central  banks  than  to  the  money 
markets  for  funds.  On  occasions,  they  have  also  been 
forced  to  cut  down  their  development  programmes. 
Since  financial  institutions  are  rudimentary  and  the 


greater  part  of  money  supply  takes  the  form  of  cash, 
monetary  policies,  in  general,  have  remained  less 
effective  than  fiscal  policies  in  regulating  effective 
demand  in  under-developed  countries.  Only  a  few 
countries,  notably  Japan  and  India,  with  a  developed 
monetary  infrastructure — ^banks,  insurance  companies 
and  security  markets — have  employed  all  the  tradi¬ 
tional  measures  of  monetary  policy,  viz.,  changes  in 
rediscount  rates  and  in  reserve  requirements  against 
demand  deposits,  selective  credit  and  moral  suasion. 
The  countries  of  the  region,  on  the  whole,  were  more 
successful  in  policies  aimed  at  controlling  foreign 
trade  and  exchange.  Exports  increased,  the  rise  in 
imports  was  held  under  control,  at  least  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  and  there  was  more  foreign  aid. 
With  the  improvement  in  the  foreign  assets  position, 
several  countries  of  the  region,  including  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaya,  India  and  Japan,  either  relaxed 
or  altogether  abandoned  restrictions  discriminating 
against  dollar  imports.  Measures  were  also  taken, 
with  some  success,  to  stimulate  private  foreign 
investment. 

These  traditional  measures  implementing  financial 
policies  have,  at  times,  not  been  properly  co-ordinated; 
budgetary  deficits  have  continued  to  defeat  credit 
restraints,  or  exchange  rates  have  been  changed 
without  taking  corresponding  domestic  measures. 
The  Philippines  has  provided  an  example  of  a  con¬ 
centrated  deployment  of  a  wide  array  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  tending  in  the  same  direction. 

A  vigorous  attempt  to  hold  under  control  an 
already  serious  situation  was  made  in  Indonesia, 
which,  on  25  August  1959,  took  a  series  of  steps 
consisting  of  a  partial  demonetization  of  currency,  a 
compulsory  conversion  of  bank  deposits  into  loans 
to  the  government,  a  change  in  the  exchange  rate 
and  in  foreign  exchange  regulations,  and  a  salary 
slash  for  Government  employees.  Undoubtedly,  some 
monetary  and  fiscal  reform  was  necessary  owing  to 
the  mounting  domestic  inflation  which  in  turn  stemmed 
from  increased  budget  deficits  arising  from  main¬ 
tenance  of  law  and  order.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
attempt  a  full  appraisal  of  the  measures  adopted. 
A  preliminary  assessment  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
measures  succeeded  in  stabilizing  domestic  prices, 
although  the  inflationary  factors — public  credit  crea¬ 
tion,  restricted  supplies  and  domestic  commercial 
disorganization — continued  to  exert  pressure.  The 
new  exchange  rates  retain  their  multiple  character, 
quantitative  restrictions  continue  and  capital  flight 
remains  a  major  problem.  In  the  fiscal  field,  the 
proposals  to  increase  revenue  have  yet  to  be  imple- 
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mented.  The  Indonesian  monetary  measures,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  have  achieved  the  official  objective 
of  redistributing  resources  in  favour  of  state  control, 
in  line  with  the  Government’s  policy  of  moving  in 
the  direction  of  a  “guided  economy”. 

To  sum  up,  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  there 
was  an  increase  in  aggregate  resources  in  1959, 
largely  due  to  increase  in  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  production,  which  more  than  made  up  for 
the  fall  in  aggregate  imports  and  for  the  diminution 
of  domestic  supplies  represented  by  the  rise  in  the 
region’s  exports.  While  most  governments  increased 
both  their  consumption  and  investment,  the  increment 
in  aggregate  resources  appeared  adequate  to  carry 
these  as  well  as  increases  in  private  investment  and, 
in  several  countries,  also  in  consumption.  As  a  result, 
price  movements  were  for  the  most  part  mild  (except 
in  certain  instances)  and  showed  no  marked  move¬ 
ment  up  or  down;  slightly  over  half  the  countries 
for  which  data  are  available  showed  price  increases 
and  just  under  half  showed  either  price  declines  or 
no  change.  However  it  can  perhaps  be  affirmed  that 
prices  have  had  a  long-term  upward  tendency  in  most 
countries  in  the  region. 

A  feature  of  this  year’s  Survey  is  a  review  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  primary  exporting  countries 
of  the  region  in  the  light  of  world  trends,  covering 
a  period  of  the  three  decades  between  1928  and 
1957.  Over  this  period,  it  was  found  that  the  demand 
and  supply  conditions  affecting  the  primary  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  world  market  had  had  a  more  acute  impact 
on  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  ECAFE 
area,  so  that  they  fell  behind,  not  only  the  industrial 
countries,  but  also  the  rest  of  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  world,  in  the  volume  of  exports  and 
in  their  value  measured  in  terms  of  manufactured 
goods.  Long-term  data  on  import  unit  values  are 
not  available  for  dependable  computations  of  their 
terms  of  trade,  individually  or  as  a  group.  At  any 
rate,  the  wide  divergence  in  the  price  changes  of 
major  export  commodities  suggests  sharply  different 
— favourable  or  adverse — movements  in  the  terms  of 
trade  for  different  primary  exporting  countries  of  the 
region.  No  doubt,  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in 
the  terms  of  trade  since  1951,  but  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  make  a  proper  assessment  of  it.  The  deterioration 
may  either  be  a  correction  of  the  sharp  rise  during 
the  Korean  War  boom,  or  it  may  represent  the 
resumption  of  the  downward  tendencies  in  evidence 
before  the  Second  World  War,  threatening  also  the 
improvement  secured  during  the  war. 

Another  factor  of  crucial  significance  to  the 
primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region  is  the 
violent  short-term  fluctuations  in  the  earnings  of  their 
pnmary  exports.  A  study  of  the  primary  commodities 
in  ECAFE  export  trade  indicates  that  there  has  been 


great  instability  not  only  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange 
but  also  in  terms  of  import  capacity,  since  changes 
in  import  prices  have  been,  on  the  whole,  non- 
compejisatory.  The  study  also  suggests  that  the 
composition  of  the  primary  commodities  of  the  region 
is  such  that  it  renders  the  export  proceeds  of  the 
region  more  susceptible  to  fluctuations  than  those  of 
world  primary  commodities  as  a  group.  The  region 
features  predominantly  in  the  trade  in  natural  rubber 
— the  most  volatile  of  the  primary  commodities. 

Finally,  the  experience  of  ECAFE  primary 
exports  confirms  the  striking  fact  that  the  great 
improvement  in  the  internal  economic  stability  of  the 
industrial  countries  since  the  prewar  period  has  not 
been  associated  with  a  commensurate  reduction  in  the 
instability  in  export  volume,  prices  and  earnings  of 
primary  products  in  the  postwar  period.  Indeed, 
neither  the  growth  in  output  and  income,  nor  the 
increase  in  economic  stability,  of  the  industrial 
countries  of  the  world,  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
expansion,  or  increased  stability,  of  trade  in  the 
primary  commodities  of  the  world. 

Imports,  in  the  meantime,  have  grown  faster  than 
the  export-based  capacity  to  import.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  ECAFE  region — a  net  exporter  of  food- 
grains  in  the  ’twenties — has  become  a  net  importer. 
Secondly,  almost  all  primary  exporting  countries  of 
the  region — many  having  achieved  independence  only 
after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War — ^have 
embarked  on  programmes  of  economic  development 
and  social  welfare  in  response  to  the  “revolution  of 
rising  expectations”  and  have  undertaken  larger 
defence  commitments.  The  altered  patterns  of  their 
demand  for  imports,  and  the  relatively  sluggish 
progress  in  their  primary  production,  have,  in  several 
instances,  made  the  primary  exporting  countries  of 
the  region  more  dependent  on  the  industrial  countries 
than  in  the  ’twenties  for  imports  of  staple  foods  for 
their  growing  populations  and  of  raw  materials  for 
their  growing  industries.  ^Tiile  the  establishment  of 
these  industries  has  reduced  their  dependence  on  the 
industrial  countries  for  the  relatively  simple  manu¬ 
factures  such  as  textile  products,  the  primary  exporting 
countries  are  almost  completely  dependent  upon 
industrial  countries  to  supply  their  increasing  need 
for  capital  goods  imports  to  sustain  their  develop¬ 
ment  programmes.  It  is  this  dependence  which 
makes  the  gap  between  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
exports  of  these  primary  exporting  countries  and  their 
import  needs  more  distressing.  They  have  remained 
more  vulnerable  than  the  industrial  countries,  since 
their  economic  growth  is  more  critically  dependent 
on  their  capacity  to  import  than  is  the  case  with  the 
industrial  countries.  Indeed,  for  several  of  them, 
even  their  present  levels  of  living  hang  precariously 
on  the  prospects  encountered  by  not  more  than  two 
or  three  primary  commodities  in  the  world  market. 
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The  study  of  these  long-term  trends  leads  in¬ 
escapably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chronic  balance 
of  payments  difficulties  of  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  ECAFE  region  have  not  been  caused 
by  accidental  or  short-term  factors,  but  are  the  result 
of  fundamental  economic  changes,  that  is,  changes 
in  the  supply  and  demand  factors  in  world  production 
and  trade.  These  difficulties,  in  the  postwar  years, 
have  been  alleviated,  to  some  extent,  by  foreign 
assistance,  but  the  primary  exporting  countries  still 
find  it  necessary  to  deplete  their  external  assets, 
increase  foreign  indebtedness,  impose  import  restric¬ 
tions  or  slow  down  an  otherwise  technically  and 
economically  feasible  rate  of  growth. 

Is  this  aggregate  imbalance  between  what  the 
ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  need  and  what 
they  are  able  to  earn  likely  to  continue,  say,  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  or  so?  An  attempt  is  made  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  light  of  projections  of 
imports  of  primary  commodities  by  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  and  corresponding  primary  export  prospects  of 
the  ECAFE  countries.  It  appears  that,  for  the  region 
as  a  whole,  and  for  most  individual  countries,  only 
a  slow  rate  of  expansion  of  their  traditional  primary 
exports  to  industrial  countries,  in  relation  to  a  rapid 


rise  in  their  import  needs,  can  be  foreseen.  Because 
of  this  rather  unfavourable  outlook,  a  further  assess¬ 
ment  was  made  of  the  prospects  of  expanding  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  and  service  earnings,  and  of 
developing  alternative  markets,  and  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  the  economic  development  of  the 
region  can  hardly  be  export-orientated;  for  the  region 
as  a  whole,  a  trend  towards  import  substitution  of 
food,  other  consumer  goods  and  even  producer  goods, 
appears  unavoidable. 

The  study  ends  with  a  discussion  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  situation  for  trade  policies.  The  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region  may  find 
it  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  promoting 
intraregional  trade,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
co-ordination  of  their  economic  development  plans, 
taking  into  account  the  real  problems  underlying  any 
such  efforts.  The  industrial  countries,  for  their  part, 
may  wish  to  reconsider  the  nature  and  the  extent  of 
the  contribution  that  they  can  make  to  the  common 
effort  to  reduce  the  large,  and  growing,  disparities 
between  their  levels  of  living  and  those  of  the  primary 
producing  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region  or,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  under-developed  areas  of  the  world 
in  general. 


PART  I.  A  PRELIMINARY  VIEW  OF  THE  ECAFE  REGION  IN  1959 


Chapter  1 
PRODUCTION 


TRENDS  IN  1959‘ 

As  noted  in  the  1958  Survey,  for  the  private 
enterprise  and  mixed  economies  of  the  region,®  the 
year  1958  closed  better  than  it  began.  The  latter 
part  of  1957  and  the  earlier  months  of  1958  witnessed 
a  decline  in  agricultural  production  owing  to  un¬ 
favourable  weather,  and  a  slowing  down  in  the 
expansion  of  output  in  industry  because  of  the 
recession  in  Japan  and  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  growth 
in  India.  In  contrast  with  these  developments,  the 
latter  months  of  1958  and  the  first  half  of  1959  saw 
a  bumper  harvest  in  several  countries  of  the  region 
and  an  industrial  boom  in  Japan.  Industrial  produc¬ 
tion  in  India  also  regained  its  momentum  after  the 
temporary  slow-down  in  1958;  the  newly  industrial¬ 
izing  countries  continued  to  register  further  gains  in 
their  industrial  progress  which  had  not  halted  during 
1958.  The  centrally  planned  economy  of  mainland 
China®  also  made  substantial  gains  in  agriculture  and 
in  industry  during  this  period,  although  the  initial 
results  of  the  “great  leap  forwards  of  1958”  were 
later  scaled  down.  The  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
harvests  gathered  in  the  autumn  of  1959  indicate 
another  bumper  rice  crop. 

Food 

Foodgrain  production  in  the  ECAFE  region  in 
the  crop  year  1958/59,  including  the  1959  crops  of 


^As  this  report  was  completed  in  January  196C,  information 
available  to  the  secretariat  on  the  second  half  of  the  year  was 
necessarily  fragmentary;  data  could  generally  be  had  for  most 
countries  only  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

2  In  the  text  and  tables  of  this  and  the  following  two  chapters, 
the  terms  “ECAFE  region”  and  “region”,  unless  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied,  are  used  to  denote  the  private  enterprise  and  mixed  economies 
of  the  region  and  exclude  the  centrally  planned  economies  of 
mainland  China,  northern  Korea  and  northern  Viet-Nam. 

S  Information  available  to  the  United  Nations  on  economic 
trends  in  mainland  China — particularly  quantitative  information 
— is  subject  to  important  qualifications  as  to  comparability  and 
verifiability.  See,  for  example.  United  Nations,  Economic  Survey 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1957,  chapter  4,  especially  p.86,  where 
the  problems  posed  by  data  from  mainland  China  are  explained  in 
some  detail.  Thb  note  of  caution  requires  special  emphasis 
because  of  the  extraordinarily  large  size  of  production  gains 
officially  reported  from  mainland  China  for  1958  towards  the  end 
of  that  year  and  the  drastic  downward  revisions  officially  an¬ 
nounced  in  August  1959.  See  United  Nations,  Economic  Bulletin 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Volume  X,  No.2,  September  1959, 
P.10, 


wheat  and  barley,'*  was  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  previous  year.  The  1958/59  rice  crop 
recovered  by  11  per  cent  from  the  previous  year’s 
bad  harvest,  and  reached  an  unprecedented  level  of 
85  million  tons  (milled  basis),  or  2  per  cent  above 
the  previous  record  of  1956/57.  The  combined 
production  of  wheat  and  barley  in  1959  was  also 
the  largest  in  recent  years  and  exceeded  the  1958 
output  by  14  per  cent.  These  increases  were  further 
supplemented  by  a  9  per  cent  increase  in  the  1958/59 
harvests  of  other  cereals.  Thus,  in  the  ECAFE  region, 
total  production  of  cereals  available  for  consumption 
mainly  in  1959  was  approximately  11  per  cent  larger 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  surpassed  the  previous 
record  of  1956/57  by  4  per  cent.  The  1958/59 
output  of  root  crops  also  increased;  sugar  production 
remained  somewhat  stationary,  with  increases  in  beet 
sugar  in  Iran  and  Japan  and  in  cane  sugar  in  Burma, 
Pakistan,  and,  among  the  major  exporters,  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  more  than  matching  declines  in 
the  other  three  exporters  of  cane  sugar,  viz.  China: 
Taiwan,  India  and  Indonesia.  Mainland  China  had 
recorded  a  substantial  (35  per  cent  in  1958)  increase 
in  foodgrains  (including  cereals  and  potatoes  in  grain 
equivalent)  according  to  the  official  estimates  revised 
in  August  1959,  and  a  mild  one  (4  per  cent)  in 
sugar. 

The  1958/59  rice  production  increased  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  region  except  two  exporting  (Cam¬ 
bodia  and  Iran)  and  two  importing  (Federation  of 
Malaya  and  Pakistan)  countries.  Among  exporting 
countries,  the  rice  crop  in  Burma  and  southern 
Viet-Nam  (up  in  both  countries  by  one-fourth)  rose 
to  a  postwar  high,  largely  on  account  of  increased 
plantings  and  favourable  weather;  China:  Taiwan 
again  experienced  a  record  crop.  In  Thailand,  the 
rice  harvest  also  recovered  by  26  per  cent  from  the 
bad  crop  of  1957/58,  but  was  still  somewhat  below 
the  1952-1956  average.  Owing  to  unfavourable 
weather  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  Cambodia  and 
Iran  experienced  declines  in  rice  output  by  25  and 
5  per  cent  respectively.  Taking  all  the  rice  exporting 
countries  excluding  mainland  China  as  a  group,  total 
rice  production  in  1958/59  stiU  fell  3.6  per  cent 
short  of  the  record  level  of  1956/57. 

4  And  not  the  1958  wheat  and  barley  crops,  which  are  included 
in  the  1958/59  crop  year  statistics  issued  by  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
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Part  1.  A  Preliminary  View  of  the  ECAFE  Region  in  1959 


In  contrast,  the  1958/59  aggregate  production 
of  rice  in  the  non-exporting  (deficit  as  well  as 
self-suflBcient)  countries  of  the  region  not  only 
recovered  from  the  previous  year’s  bad  harvest  but 
also  surpassed  the  previous  record  (1956/57)  by  3.7 
per  cent.  In  addition,  the  production  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals  was  much  larger  than  in  the  previous 
season.  Consequently,  the  foodgrain  situation  in 
most  of  these  countries,  on  the  whole,  eased  further 
or  improved  substantially  in  1959.  The  Philippines 
had  a  record  crop  of  rice  (up  by  9  per  cent  above 
1957/58)  and  maize  (up  by  11  per  cent) ;  southern 
Korea  harvested  the  largest  rice  crop  in  five  years 
(up  by  5  per  cent  over  1957/58)  and  larger  summer 
grain  crop  (wheat,  barley  and  naked  barley,  up  by 
15  per  cent) ;  Japan  had  a  fourth  consecutive  bumper 
rice  crop  and  larger  wheat  and  barley  crops  (up 
by  10-11  per  cent) ;  Ceylon’s  rice  crop  (up  by  12 
per  cent)  was  only  slightly  below  the  record  crop 
of  1955/56;  India  had  a  record  rice  crop  (up  by 
19  per  cent)  and  a  record  wheat  crop,  total  foodgrains 
(including  pulses)  amounted  to  74.7  million  tons  as 
against  63.5  million  tons  in  1957/58.  Only  Indonesia 
had  a  moderate  gain  in  rice  (up  by  less  than  3 
per  cent),  although  its  maize  output  rose  by  41  per 
cent;  altogether,  domestic  supplies  of  cereals  seemed 
to  be  insufficient  to  meet  growing  demand.  Although 
declines  were  registered  in  the  rice  crop  in  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  (down  by  9  per  cent)  and  in 
Pakistan  (dowm  by  3  per  cent)  because  of  drought 
in  both  countries  and  of  decreased  acreage  in  East 
Pakistan,  the  foodgrain  situation  was  not  bad,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Pakistan  where  a  good  wheat  crop  was 
harvested  in  the  first  half  of  1959.  On  the  other 
hand,  mainland  China,  despite  its  bumper  crop,  seems 
to  have  experienced  shortages  of  foodstuffs,  leading 
reportedly  to  tightening,  at  times,  of  food  rationing, 
in  some  cities  during  the  early  part  of  1959,  owing 
mostly  to  transportation  difficulties,  diversion  of 
agricultural  labour  to  industrial  production  which 
caused  large  quantities  of  crops  to  be  left  ungathered 
in  the  fields,  and  greater  retention  on  the  farms  or 
in  the  communes  for  own  consumption. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  only  limited  information 
is  available  on  the  1959/60  rice  crop  in  the  region. 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate  a  very  large  crop  which 
may  even  exceed  the  previous  year’s  record  harvest. 
Japan  gathered  the  largest  crop  on  record;  India, 
southern  Korea  and  the  Philippines  were  expecting 
another  bumper  harvest;  and  production  was  likely 
to  recover  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Pakistan. 
Among  rice  exporting  countries,  China:  Taiwan’s 
second  rice  crop  suffered  serious  damage,  hut  good 
harvests  were  expected  in  Burma,  Cambodia,  Iran, 


Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam.  Mainland  China  | 
had  set  the  1959  production  target  for  foodgrains 
(including  potatoes)  at  10  per  cent  above  1958;  the 
actual  increase  was  reported  to  be  8  per  cent.  5 

Other  primary  products 

Among  other  primary  products,  mainly  for 
export,  tea  in  the  region  showed  a  slight  fall  (2  per 
cent)  in  production  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1959 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  Output  increased  in  China:  Taiwan,  ' 
northern  India  and  Pakistan;  it  decreased  (owing  to 
drought)  in  Ceylon,  southern  India  and  Indonesia. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  is  making  an  effort  to 
raise  yields  and  improve  the  quality  of  its  tea.  It 
has  approved  a  plan  for  replanting  12,000  hectares 
of  estate  area  and  for  rehabilitating  about  the  same 
area  of  small  estates,  to  be  financed  by  an  export 
cess  on  tea.  Data  on  1959  production  in  mainland 
China,  a  major  producer,  are  not  available. 

The  1958/59  cotton  production  in  the  region 
declined  by  5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous 
season,  owing  mainly  to  unfavourable  weather  and 
inadequate  water  supply  in  the  two  leading  producers 
in  the  region,  viz.  India  and  Pakistan,  where  output 
declined  by  5  and  9  per  cent  respectively.  As 
expansion  in  acreage  in  the  two  countries  is  limited 
by  existing  irrigation  facilities  and  by  the  need  to 
grow  more  food,  efforts  are  beimg  concentrated  on 
increasing  the  yield.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain 
a  larger  crop  through  distribution  of  improved  seeds 
and  increased  application  of  fertilizers.  Among  the 
minor  producers,  output  went  up  in  Burma  and  Iran, 
declined  in  southern  Korea,  and  remained  stable  in 
other  countries  of  the  region.  Mainland  China  had 
claimed  a  28  per  cent  increase  in  1958/59  according 
to  the  revised  statistics;  its  1959/60  crop  was  reported 
to  have  increased  by  15  per  cent. 

The  1958/59  jute  crops,  unlike  cotton,  were 
considerably  larger  in  India  and  in  Pakistan;  total  :  ' 
production  of  the  region,  including  mainland  China, 
increased  by  16  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  . 
owing  more  to  the  extension  of  area  of  cultivation 
rather  than  to  improvement  in  yield.  At  the  same 
time,  better  qualities  were  not  plentiful,  particularly  j 
in  India.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1959/60  crop 
indicate  a  slightly  higher  crop;  the  production  :> 
increased  in  India  and  in  mainland  China,  but  it  | 
decreased  in  Pakistan,  where  the  Government  reduced  \ 
licensed  acreage  for  the  second  year  in  succession 
and  banned  cultivation  in  the  frontier  districts  in 
order  to  prevent  smuggling  and  the  production  of  ^ 
inferior  jute.  At  the  same  time,  the  incentive  to  plant  h 
jute  was  reduced  by  the  advance  of  rice  prices  in  9 
relation  to  jute.  B 
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For  copra  and  coconut  oil  a  supply  shortage  was 
experienced  up  to  the  middle  of  1959.  Poor  rainfall 
from  late  in  1956  to  early  1958  in  the  main  coconut 
growing  regions  of  Asia  lowered  coconut  yields 
sharply  in  1958  and  1959,  although  from  June  1959 
there  was  a  recovery  in  the  availability  of  coconuts 
in  the  Philippines  which  accounted  for  the  major 
part  of  the  region’s  previous  decline. 

Natural  rubber,  however,  experienced  the  most 
significant  increase  in  production  (up  by  17  per  cent 
in  the  first  half  of  1959  over  the  first  half  of  1958) 
foilwing  increased  demand.  A  large  part  of  the 
increase  came  from  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and 
from  smallholdings  in  Indonesia.  The  recent  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  Indonesia’s  output  appears  to  have  been 
arrested  in  1959.  The  output  in  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  has  been  steadily  rising  and  is  estimated  to 
match  Indonesian  production  (700,000  tons)  in  1959. 
Among  the  rubber  producing  countries  of  the  region, 
new  planting  and  replanting  of  high  yielding  strains 
has  gone  furthest  in  the  Federation,  where  about  a 
third  of  the  acreage  has  already  been  newly  planted 
or  replanted.  As  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  the 
Federation  will  replace  Indonesia  as  the  world’s  largest 
producer  of  natural  rubber.  In  Indonesia,  disturbed 
internal  conditions  have  prevented  the  full  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  replanting  plans.  Ceylon,  having 
completed  its  first  five-year  replanting  scheme  in  1957, 
embarked  on  a  more  ambitious  scheme  for  a  further 
five-year  period  ending  in  1962.  In  Thailand,  legisla¬ 
tion  on  a  replanting  scheme  was  expected  to  come 
into  force  in  1960. 

Mineral  production  of  the  region  also  increased. 
The  index  for  the  region  rose  by  4  per  cent  during 
the  first  half  of  1959  as  compared  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  a  year  ago.  This  was  mainly  due 
to  a  rise  of  10  per  cent  in  petroleum  (mostly  from 
Iran),  and  of  30  per  cent  in  iron  ore;  the  production 
of  other  metal  ores  declined. 

The  region’s  coal  production  remained  stationary 
during  the  first  half  of  1959.  A  substantial  increase 
was  achieved  in  India  and  in  other  minor  producing 
countries,  whereas  output  in  Japan  declined.  The 
coal  industry  in  Japan  is  under  pressure  of  high 
inventories  since  competition  from  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  as  sources  of  energy  and  as  chemical 
raw  materials  has  increased.  Mainland  China  also 
reported  an  increase  in  coal  output  in  1959.  The 
increase  in  the  production  of  iron  ore  reflected  the 
brisk  expansion  in  steel  industry  in  mainland  China, 
India  and  Japan.  Two  of  the  four  major  iron  ore 


producing  countries  of  the  region,  other  than  mainland 
China, — India  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya — together 
accounted  for  80  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  during 
the  first  half  of  1959,  and  the  other  two — Philippines 
and  Japan — for  the  balance.  Production  of  tin, 
governed  by  International  Tin  Agreement  export 
quotas,  did  not  recover  completely  from  the  setback 
suffered  during  the  1957/58  recession  and  from  the 
effects  of  the  large  sales  made  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1958.  Production  of  tin  concentrates  during  the 
first  half  of  1959  was  11  per  cent  less  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  However, 
signs  of  recovery  appeared  around  mid-1959  as  inter¬ 
national  market  for  tin  began  to  improve. 

Manufactured  goods 

Industrial  production  in  the  private  enterprise 
and  mixed  economies  of  the  ECAFE  region  reached 
the  highest  level  during  1959,  recovering  from  the 
slight  setback  in  the  previous  year.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  1959,  the  index  of  manufacturing 
production  in  the  region  rose  by  17  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  This  was  in 
response  to  favourable  developments  in  domestic  and 
export  demand. 

After  a  protracted  recession,  Japan’s  manufac¬ 
turing  production  began  to  rise  rapidly  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1958,  and  continued  to  climb  as  the 
economy  moved  into  a  new  phase  of  sharp  upswing 
in  1959.  The  expansion  in  India  was  somewhat 
moderate,  mainland  China  claimed  a  further  (but 
much  smaller  than  in  1958)  increase  in  industrial 
output,  and  a  number  of  newly  industrializing 
countries  and  areas  such  as  China:  Taiwan,  southern 
Korea,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines  also  reached  new 
highs. 

The  upswing  (by  26  per  cent)  in  this  year’s 
manufacturing  production  of  Japan  was  supported  by 
steadily  increasing  consumer  demand,  exports,  and  a 
high  level  of  investment  in  equipment  and  inventories. 

Replenishment  of  inventories  of  raw  and  finished 
materials  by  manufacturing  industries  acted  as  a 
prime  mover  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  present  boom. 
At  tbe  same  time,  the  upward  trend  in  consumer 
demand,  especially  for  durables,  accelerated  the  pace 
of  industrial  expansion.  Large  increases  in  output 
were  registered  in  1959  over  1958  in  machinery 
(42  per  cent),  iron  and  steel  (32  per  cent)  and 
non-ferrous  metals  (31  per  cent),  which  constitute 
the  backbone  of  Japan’s  expanding  industry.  Even 
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the  textile  industry,  which  had  been  suffering  from 
sluggish  demand,  made  a  substantial  recovery,  rising 
by  17  per  cent  in  response  to  the  export  pick  up. 

As  contrasted  with  the  previous  year  when  large 
capacity  became  excess  as  a  result  of  the  “creeping 
recession”,  the  presence  in  1959  of  an  expanded 
volume  of  “basic”  facilities  (iron  and  steel,  electricity, 
etc.  up  by  51  per  cent  since  1955)  made  it  possible 
to  secure  a  rapid  growth  with  relative  stability.  During 
the  twelve  month  period  ending  with  December  1959, 
prices  fluctuated  within  a  4  per  cent  range.  This  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  previous  boom  (1956/57) 
which  was  associated  with  bottlenecks  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  basic  industrial  materials  such  as  iron  and 
steel.  Other  important  factors  that  contributed  to 
industrial  expansion  included  an  upsurge  in  exports, 
especially  of  light  consumer  goods,  to  the  United 
States  and  the  more  steady  rise  in  investment  (at 
a  level  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  1958) 

Industrial  production  in  India,  after  the  slowdown 
in  1958,  rose  by  7  per  cent  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1958,  owing  to  the  steady  rise  in  producer 
goods  industry.  Thus,  while  the  textile  industry 
(accounting  for  35-40  per  cent  of  the  total  industrial 
production)  barely  regained  the  previous  year’s 
level,  manufacturing  of  metals,  cement,  and  various 
machinery  items  continued  to  rise  throughout  1958, 
and  the  rise  was  somewhat  accelerated  early  in  1959. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1959,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  1958,  output  of  cotton 
yarn  rose  by  3  per  cent,  while  mill-made  cotton 
fabrics  and  jute  textiles  declined  slightly.  However, 
the  level  of  cotton  yarn  output  rather  than  cotton 
fabrics  serves  as  a  better  indicator  of  production  of 
cotton  textiles  because  a  substantial  portion  of  Indian 
cotton  fabrics  is  produced  by  the  handloom  industry 
using  factory-produced  cotton  yarn. 

Output  of  iron  and  steel,  electrical  and  other 
machinery  and  transport  equipment  registered  in¬ 
creases  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  ranging 
from  10  to  33  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1958.  However,  the  event  of  the  year  in  the  industrial 
development  of  India  was  the  going  into  production 
of  the  two  state-owned  steel  plants  at  Bhilai  and 
Rourkela.  These  two  plants,  w'ith  an  annual  capacity 
of  one  million  tons  each,  were  to  produce  finished 
steel  by  the  end  of  1959.  The  third  steel  plant  at 
Durgapur  was  also  expected  to  be  completed  towards 
the  end  of  1959. 


1  As  contrasted  with  the  wild  scramble  for  resources  in  1956 
when  investment  rose  by  70  per  cent. 


The  pace  of  target  setting  in  mainland  China 
appears  to  have  somewhat  relaxed  in  1959,  in  industry 
as  in  agriculture.  Following  the  reappraisal  of  the 
results  achieved  in  1958,  official  targets  for  1959 
production  were  revised  downwards  in  some  cases. 
According  to  official  estimates,  gross  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  (including  handicrafts)  was  expected  to  rise 
by  about  a  quarter  in  value  in  1959  over  the  level 
of  1958;  the  actual  increase  was  reported  to  be  39 
per  cent.  The  rate  of  growth  was,  as  before,  much 
higher  for  producer  goods  than  for  consumer  goods. 

Industrial  production  continued  to  rise  to  higher 
levels  during  1959  in  China;  Taiwan,  southern  Korea, 
Pakistan  and  the  Philippines,  largely  because  of 
improved  domestic  demand  following  good  harvests 
and  expanding  exports.  Industrial  production  of 
China:  Taiwan  rose  by  16  per  cent  during  1959  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year;  large  increases 
were  registered  by  the  rapidly  expanding  chemical 
industry.  In  Pakistan,  industrial  production  is 
estimated  to  have  risen  by  11  per  cent  during  the 
first  half  of  1959  over  the  first  half  of  1958, 
as  a  number  of  new  plants  went  into  operation. 
Industrial  production  of  southern  Korea,  aided  by 
expansion  in  textiles,  increased  by  3  per  cent  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1959  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  in  1958. 

Textiles  and  other  consumer  goods  dominate  the 
industrial  production  of  these  newly  industrializing 
countries,  and  the  continued  increase  in  these  countries 
under  protective  import  restrictions  remains  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  rather  stagnant  long-term  trend  in 
textile  exports  from  Japan  and  India.  Cotton  textiles 
from  China:  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  southern  Korea 
and  Pakistan  have  also  appeared  in  the  export 
markets  and  led  to  intensified  competition.  The 
“self-imposed”  restrictions  on  their  cotton  goods 
exports  by  Hong  Kong  and  Pakistan  indicate  the 
general  trend  of  increasing  resistance  that  even  these 
relatively  new  entrants  have  to  encounter  as  their 
export  volume  grows. 

As  against  this  trend  of  increasing  production 
of  consumer  goods  in  the  newly  industrializing 
countries,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  industrial 
development  in  Japan,  India  and  mainland  China  has 
been  the  increasing  importance  of  heavy  industry. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  maturing  economic 
growth,  these  countries  made  much  larger  progress 
in  the  field  of  producer  goods,  irrespective  of  the 
drastic  differences  in  their  economic  systems,  ranging 
from  the  predominantly  private  enterprise  economy 
of  Japan  to  the  centrally  planned  economy  of  mainland 
China. 
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Japan’s  industry  has  been  undergoing  a  process 
of  drastic  structural  transformation  in  favour  of 
heavy  industry.  During  the  short  period  between 
1955  and  June  1959,  metals,  machinery  and  chemical 
industries,  with  a  combined  weightage  of  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  industrial  production  in  1955,  expanded 
by  135  per  cent.  The  consumer  goods  industry,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  encountering  the  low  demand 
elasticity  for  food  and  textiles  (together  accounting 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  total  industrial  produc¬ 
tion).  Their  production  rose  by  only  25  per  cent 
during  the  same  period.  Furthermore  Japan’s  textile 
industry,  which  was  responsible  for  more  than  half 
of  total  prewar  exports,  is  faced  with  increasing 
competition  in  the  shrinking  export  markets,  although 
there  were  short-lived  upswings  from  time  to  time, 
as  during  the  Korean  boom.  The  process  of  structural 
transformation  was  further  reinforced  by  the  advent 
of  automation  on  the  one  hand  and  mounting  pressure 
of  the  demand  for  consumer  durables  on  the  other. 
After  rising  by  30  per  cent  in  1958,  when  over-all 
industrial  production  was  at  a  standstill  output  of 
consumer  durables  in  June  1959  was  68  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  previously. 

The  course  of  industrial  development  in  India 
has  been  greatly  influenced  by  state  planning.  While 
the  textile  industry  has  been  in  the  doldrums,  lacking 
encouragement  from  domestic  and  export  demand,  the 
output  of  producer  goods  kept  rising  throughout 
1958,  thanks  largely  to  the  state  policy  of  building 
up  industrial  foundations.  The  production  of  elec¬ 
trical  and  other  machinery  and  transport  equipment 
is  well  over  twice  the  level  of  1953.  However,  these 
new  industries  still  account  for  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  industrial  production.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that 
the  industrial  production  of  India  reflects  a  structural 
imbalance,  since  the  predominant  textile  industry  is 
faced  with  satiated  domestic  demand,  although  the 
absolute  level  of  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton 
textiles  is  not  by  any  means  high,  and  since  export 
markets,  both  for  cotton  and  jute  textiles,  have 
remained  stagnant. 

A  similar  structual  change  may  be  observed  with 
respect  to  industrial  development  in  mainland  China, 
where  the  economy,  under  complete  state  control,  has 
been  geared  to  build  up  heavy  industry.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  consumer  goods  industry  has  been 
held  back.  The  proportion  of  producer  goods  in  the 
total  gross  value  of  industrial  production  is  reported 
to  have  risen  from  27  per  cent  in  1949  to  57  per 
cent  in  1958,  with  a  corresponding  fall  in  the 
proportion  of  consumer  goods.  ^ 

^Peking  Review,  13  October  1959,  p.7. 


PRODUCTION  LEVELS  IN  RELATION  TO 
PLAN  TARGETS 

As  several  countries  of  the  region  will  be  nearing 
the  completion  of  their  present  plans  in  1960  or 
1961,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  a  good  moment 
to  assess  the  progress  made  in  achieving  their 
production  targets. 

One  way  to  measure  the  implementation  of  plans 
is  to  compare  planned  investment  (in  financial  terms) 
with  actual  expenditure.  However,  this  is  difficult  for 
two  reasons,  namely,  price  rises  in  the  interim  period, 
and  the  discrepancies  between  actual  expenditure  and 
estimated  costs  arising  from  defective  initial  cost 
analysis.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
measure  improvement  in  the  nation’s  productive 
capacity  simply  by  taking  into  account  the  volume 
of  financial  outlays.  It  is  indeed  more  rational  to 
interpret  actual  production  levels  attained  during  the 
plan  period  in  the  light  of  the  production  targets 
fixed  in  the  plans. 

This  type  of  analysis,  however,  would  obviously 
be  limited  in  scope,  as  several  of  the  plans  do  not 
include  production  targets.  Secondly,  current  pro¬ 
duction  levels  should  be  examined  against  not  only 
the  plan  targets  but  practical  production  potentials. 
Current  results  may  well  overshoot  the  targets  set  by 
conservative  planners;  in  other  cases,  the  targets  may 
be  too  high  or  unrealistic.  Thirdly,  since  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  initial  effort  is  devoted  to  the 
building  up  of  economic  and  social  overheads,  it  does 
not  have  its  full  impact  on  the  productive  capacity 
in  the  short  period  during  which  the  plan  has  been 
in  operation,  or  even  within  the  full  period  of  the 
plan.  And  still  these  investments  may  be  more 
relevent  to  productivity  than  mere  measures  of  actual 
gains  achieved.  Finally,  in  comparing  current  output 
with  plan  targets,  it  may  be  kept  in  mind  that 
production  goals  usually  indicate  the  total  or  average 
rate  of  growth  over  the  entire  plan  period.  They 
seldom  set  out  annual  targets,  and  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  production  will  increase  in 
any  uniform  manner  from  year  to  year.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  production  levels  at  intermediate  points 
with  output  targets  at  the  end-point  is  likely  to  remain 
inadequate.  However,  a  study  of  the  growth  of 
output  in  the  intermediate  years  is  made  to  observe 
the  trends  and  form  a  tentative  notional  estimate  if 
final  production  goals  are  being  approached  or  are 
still  remote. 

Agricultural  production 

Setting  agricultural  production  targets  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  process.  For  targets  to  be  realistic,  a  first 
prerequisite  is  the  availability,  completeness  and 
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Table  1.  Selected  ECAFE  Countries:  Indices  of  Crop  Production  and  Plan  Targets 
(Base  period  of  the  plan  — 100) 


Country 

Rice 

Wheat 

Sweet 

potatoee 

Sugar 

OilteedtP 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Jute 

Rubber 

Agricultural 

production 

index^ 

Burma 

1955/56  BA  ... 

100 

100 

100 

1956/57  A  ... 

110 

94 

115 

1957/58  A  ... 

89 

68 

101 

1958/59  A  ... 

112 

77 

116 

1960/61  T  ... 

126 

106 

Ceylon 

1954/55  BA  ... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1955/56  A  ... 

104 

133 

104 

100 

107 

1956/57  A  ... 

86 

120 

102 

102 

101 

1957/58  A  ... 

101 

86 

108 

105 

104 

1958/59  A  ... 

113 

77 

113 

107 

107 

1959/60  T  ... 

140 

1957  BA  ... 

100 

ioo 

666 

166 

166 

1958  A  ... 

112 

89 

104 

102 

103 

1968  T  ... 

244 

127 

136 

China:  Taiwan 

1952  BA  ... 

100 

100 

100 

100' 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1956  A  ... 

114 

156 

123 

147 

116 

86 

119 

T  ... 

118 

129 

123 

137 

125 

87 

1956  BA  .... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ioo 

100 

166 

100 

166 

1957  A  ... 

103 

133 

105 

109 

114 

112 

123 

53 

110 

1958  A  ... 

106 

147 

115 

117 

118 

118 

111 

99 

115 

1959  A  ... 

123 

1960  T  ... 

115 

133 

ioi 

111 

i39 

i57 

m 

ill 

India 

1950/51  BA  ... 

lOO” 

100* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1955/56  A  ... 

127 

105 

112 

105 

116 

137 

128 

122 

T  ... 

114 

113 

108 

143 

164 

1955/56  BA  ... 

100 

100 

100 

166 

166 

100 

100 

166 

1956/57  A  ... 

104 

112 

109 

104 

99 

118 

102 

106 

1957/58  A  ... 

94 

114 

107 

108 

85 

119 

97 

97 

1958/59  A  ... 

111 

116 

121 

112 

118 

123 

112 

1960/61  T  ... 

122 

132 

123 

110 

166 

163 

119 

Indonesia 

1955  BA  ... 

100 

100' 

100* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1956  A  ... 

101 

98 

92 

100 

98 

100 

100 

1957  A  ... 

102 

90 

97 

97 

108 

97 

101 

1958  A  ... 

105 

141 

91 

83 

106 

92 

103 

1960  T  ... 

121 

Japan 

1956  BA  ... 

100“ 

100“ 

1958  A  ... 

114 

112 

1959  A  ... 

119 

116 

1962  T  ... 

108 

122 

Korea,  southern 

1957  BA  ... 

100 

100 

1958  A  ... 

105 

102 

1959  A  ... 

1962  T  ... 

i23 

Pakbtan 

1948/49- 

1954/55  BA  ... 

100 

100 

100* 

100' 

100* 

100' 

100' 

100 

1955/56  A  ... 

87 

97 

112 

96 

76 

107 

101 

102 

1956/57  A  ... 

108 

105 

118 

100 

74 

105 

99 

96 

1957/58  A  ... 

98 

107 

135 

83 

78 

102 

103 

110 

1958/59  A  ... 

90 

111 

139 

100 

95 

108 

1959/60  T  ... 

108 

112 

133 

115 

116 

121 

121 

Philippines 

1955/56  BA  ... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1956/57  A  ... 

102 

94 

120 

106 

1957/58  A  ... 

98 

133 

121 

110 

1958/59  A  ... 

106 

119 

100 

111 

1960/61  T  ... 

117 

1956/57  BA  ... 

100* 

1961/62  T  ... 

138' 

Note:  A  =  actuals,  B  =  base  year,  T  =  target. 

Sources:  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  and  other  international  publications,  in  addition  to  the  following  sources  for 
different  countries;  Burma:  Economic  Survey  of  Burma  1959;  Ceylon:  Six-Year  Programme  of  Investment  1954/55-1959160 
(July  1955),  Ten-Year  Plan  (June  1959),  and  Ceylon  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Statistics;  China  (Taiwan):  Taiu/an  Production 
Statistics  Monthly,  Agricultural  Planning  and  Production  by  T.  H.  Shen  (March  1958),  and  the  Second  Four-Year  Plan;  India: 
Monthly  Abstract  of  Statistics,  Agricultural  Situation  in  India  (August  1959),  Review  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  (May  1957),  and 
the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  of  India  (1956);  Indonesia:  Statisti\  koniunl(tur;  Japan:  Agricultural  Outlook.  No.  J5-(1959  semi¬ 
annual);  Pakistan:  Central  Sutistical  Office,  Statistical  Bulletin,  the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  1955-1960  (December  1957),  and  Statis¬ 
tical  Yearbook  of  Pakistan  1957;  Philippines:  Three-Year  Programme  of  Economic  and  Social  Development  FY  1959/60  to  FI 
1961/62,  (January  1959)  and  Central  Bank  of  Philippines,  New  Digest,  vol.XI,  no.36  (1  September  1959). 

*  Peanuts  for  China:  Taiwan,  and  copra  for  Ceylon, 


Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 

**  National  indices  except  Indonesia  and  southern  Korea, 
for  which  FAO  indices  have  been  used. 

'White  sugar  only. 

*‘A11  foodgrains,  including  pulses. 


•In  terms  of  raw  sugar. 

*  Maize. 

“Tea,  1951-1955;  tobacco,  1954/55;  cotton,  1954/55;  jute, 
1950/51  to  1954/55,  excepting  1953/54. 

**  Normal  base. 

‘  Food  crops. 
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accuracy  of  statistical  data.  It  is  important  that 
sufBcient  information  be  available  on  land  use  and 
potential  resources  so  that  the  extent  of  current 
availabilities  and  possibilities  of  further  development 
may  be  accurately  assessed.  The  reliability  of  crop 
and  area  statistics  and  efiSciency  of  collection  methods 
strongly  influence  the  quality  of  available  data  and 
of  the  projections  based  on  them. 

With  the  targets  set,  or  even  without  them,  the 
implementation  of  agricultural  development  program¬ 
mes  is  generally  worked  out  in  terms  of  estimates  of 
public  expenditure  on  the  construction  of  irrigation 
facilities,  or  sometimes  on  the  provision  or  sub¬ 
sidization  of  input  factors  such  as  fertilizers  or 
improved  seeds.  However,  the  achievement  even  of 
realizable  production  targets  does  not  automatically 
follow,  in  commensurate  proportion,  the  creation  of 
physical  assets  and  the  increase  in  the  supply  of 
inputs.  For  this  it  is  important  that  the  relative 
merits  of  improved  seeds  and  fertilizers  be  widely 
demonstrated  to  the  cultivators  and  their  willing 
acceptance  secured.  This  move  must  also  he  followed 
up  by  an  adequate  and  timely  supply  of  these  inputs. 

Still,  however,  in  so  far  as  most  countries  rely 
for  increased  production  on  the  response  of  individual 
farmers  to  the  incentives  and  facilities  provided  within 
the  framework  of  national  policy,  choice  of  crops  and 
quantities  to  be  raised  will  significantly  depend  on 
the  rural  institutional  framework  (land  system,  credit 
mechanism,  agricultural  marketing,  etc.)  and  the 
assessment  of  relative  price  and  profit  incentives  (or 
of  subsistence  needs)  of  one  crop  against  another. 
Only  in  the  centrally  planned  economy  of  mainland 
China  has  the  impact  of  individual  decisions  and 
market  forces  been  blunted  by  government  policies, 
and  national  efforts  geared  as  a  monolithic  entity 
achieving  production  goals. 

Superseding  all  other  factors,  however,  is  the 
unpredictable  influence  of  weather  which  may  easily 
upset  the  achievement  of  planned  levels  of  production 
in  a  given  year  or  two. 

The  growth  of  agricultural  output  in  current  plan 
periods  showed  improvement  over  the  base  period  in 
all  countries  of  the  region  for  which  statistics  are 
available  (see  table  1).  However,  the  rates  of 
growth  differed,  sometimes  quite  sharply,  for  the 
different  countries.  Factors  retarding  or  accelerating 
agricultural  production  varied  in  their  nature  and 
intensity.  It  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  discuss 
separately  current  production  levels  of  several  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  region  with  their  plan  targets  in  order, 
where  possible,  to  identify  the  reasons  for  lags  or 
fulfilment  in  implementing  the  programmes  to  attain 
Retargets. 


Burma's  five  year  programme  (1956/57-1960/61) 
envisages  a  26  per  cent  increase  in  rice  output  over 
1955/56  to  4.8  million  tons  in  1960/61,  of  which  a 
total  of  2.5  million  tons  should  be  available  for  export. 
The  additional  production  is  to  result  from  bringing 
back  into  cultivation  some  490,000  hectares  of 
abandoned  rice  land,  and  from  raising  the  yield  from 
9.6  (1955/56)  to  10.9  quintals  per  hectare.  Thanks 
to  favourable  weather,  the  1958/59  rice  crop  reached 
a  postwar  peak  of  nearly  4.3  million  tons.  It  was 
12  per  cent  above  the  base  year,  but  still  11  per  cent 
short  of  the  final  target  for  1960/61.  Although  per 
hectare  yield  of  rice  jumped  to  an  all-time  high  of 
10.8  quintals  in  1958/59,  sown  acreage  did  not 
increase  appreciably  in  the  last  seven  years  and  was 
still  80  per  cent  of  the  prewar  average.  In  the  two 
years  that  remain,  it  appears  unlikely  that  production 
targets  will  be  hit  unless  the  acreage  under  rice  is 
to  expand  rapidly. 

Ceylon  has  published  two  plans,  the  six-year 
investment  programme  (1954/55  to  1959/60)  and 
the  ten-year  plan  (1959-1968).  The  former  plan  was 
dropped  with  the  change  in  the  Government  in  1956; 
however,  many  of  its  programmes  continued  to  be 
implemented.  The  latter  plan  was  published  in  June 
1959;  it  has  not  yet  been  formally  adopted. 

The  six-year  programme  provided  for  four 
estimates  of  rice  production  in  1959  based  on  different 
rates  of  increase  in  average  yields  per  hectare. 
According  to  the  most  conservative  estimates,  rice 
output  was  to  increase  by  nearly  40  per  cent  over 
the  base  year  (1954)  during  the  plan  period  from 
a  16  per  cent  expansion  in  harvested  area  and  a 
20  per  cent  increase  in  yields  per  hectare.  Although 
actual  production  has  fluctuated  with  the  weather, 
the  1958  near-record  rice  harvest  was  still  only  13 
per  cent  above  the  base  year  production.  While  the 
expansion  in  area  has  been  as  scheduled,  yields  per 
hectare,  although  on  the  rise,  have  lagged  behind. 
The  realization  of  the  1959  target  seems  doubtful. 

It  is  not  possible  to  relate  the  performance  of 
Ceylon’s  export  crops  to  targets,  since  the  latter  are 
given  not  in  terms  of  production  but  only  of  pro¬ 
grammes  to  improve  production.  The  programme 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  tea,  advocated  by  the  six 
year  investment  programme,  went  into  effect  only  in 
1959,  and  was  described  earlier.*  Of  about  113,300 
hectares  of  “uneconomic”  rubber  lands  (1952), 
32,400  hectares  were  to  be  transferred  to  other  crops, 
chiefly  cocoa,  and  the  balance  80,900  hectares  were 
to  be  replanted  with  high-yielding  rubehr  strains. 
The  Rubber  Replanting  Subsidy  Scheme  (1953-1957) 
was  extended  to  1960  under  the  six  year  programme. 


1  Supra,  p.6. 
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During  the  first  two  years  of  the  schemes,  1953  and 
1954,  only  10,500  hectares  were  replanted.  The 
annual  rate  of  replanting  was  stepped  up  to  8,100 
hectares  under  the  six-year  programme  beginning 
1954/55.  With  a  total  of  about  38,000  hectares 
replanted  by  1957,  the  targets  for  the  first  three  of 
the  six-year  programme  were  overfulfilled.  In  1958, 
the  Government  decided  to  extend  the  scheme  to  1962, 
to  reach  the  final  target  of  80,900  hectares,  at  a 
rate  of  about  8,900  hectares  per  year.  In  1958, 

9.900  hectares  were  replanted.  The  coconut  industry 
is  being  rehabilitated  through  a  scheme  subsidizing 
the  use  of  fertilizers  and  another  one  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  senile  palms.  It  is  proposed,  by  1971,  to 
increase  the  yield  of  nuts  from  some  4,900  per  hectare 
to  6,400  and  total  output  from  an  estimated  1954-1957 
average  of  2,300  million  nuts  per  year  to  3,000 
million  nuts.  Coconut  production  in  1957  and  1958 
was  adversely  affected  by  droughts.  Annual  replant¬ 
ing  was  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  4,000  hectares 
up  to  1955  under  the  subsidized  seedling  distribution 
scheme,  started  as  early  as  1948.  Although  the 
target  for  replanting  was  raised  to  6,100  hectares  a 
year  in  the  six-year  investment  programme,  the  rate 
of  replanting  actually  rose  to  6,500  hectares  in  1956 
and  6,900  hectares  in  1957,  making  a  total  of  some 

42.900  hectares  replanted  up  to  the  end  of  1957. 

The  ten-year  plan  aims  at  attaining  a  replanting, 
by  1968,  of  27,100  hectares  (12  per  cent  of  the 
total)  under  tea  with  new  high-yielding  clones,  a  total 
of  142,500  hectares  (58  per  cent  of  the  total)  under 
rubber,  and  152,200  hectares  (about  one-third  of  the 
total)  under  coconuts.  The  plan  also  provides  for 
the  diversion  of  marginal  lands  under  tea  and  rubber 
to  other  uses  —  primarily  the  cultivation  of  cocoa. 
In  non-export  crops,  the  plan  provides  for  a  rigorous 
programme  of  import  replacement,  including  a  more 
than  doubling  of  rice  production. 

In  China,  Taiwan  nearly  fulfilled  its  agricultural 
production  targets  in  the  first  plan  (1953-1956)  and 
demonstrated  the  realistic  nature  of  production  goals 
and  the  effective  participation  of  government  agencies 
and  farmers.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  first 
plan  period  the  annual  average  gross  value,  at 
constant  prices,  of  agricultural  products*  increased  by 
30  per  cent  over  the  1950-1952  levels.*  Actual  output 
registered  considerable  gains  in  the  plan  period  for 
sweet  potatoes,  wheat  and  sugar  cane.  However, 
partly  owing  to  bad  weather  and  partly  to  some 
shortfall  in  the  planted  acreage,  production  of  rice 
and  tea  remained  below  the  planned  levels.  There 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  substantial  success  in  raising 


1  Including  crops,  livestock,  forestry  and  fishery  products. 

2Shen  T.H.,  Agricultural  Planning  and  Production,  March  1958, 
p.36. 


yields  through  a  co-ordinated  programme  of  irrigation 
and  drainage  development,  extended  use  of  fertilizers, 
extension  of  improved  variety  of  seeds  and  culture 
methods,  better  measures  for  plant  protection  and 
extended  scope  of  institutional  improvements  such  as 
land  reform  and  farm  production  loans. 

The  second  four-year  plan  (1957-1%0)  also 
included  production  targets  for  fourteen  major  crops. 
The  1958  rice  crop,  at  1.89  million  tons,  was  6  per 
cent  above  the  base  year  (1956),  and  8  per  cent 
below  the  1960  target.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
temporary  setback  in  the  1959  crop  because  of  severe 
flood  damage.  The  target  for  white  sugar,  850,000 
tons  in  1959/60,  was  surpassed  with  an  output  of 
894,000  tons  in  1957/58  and  of  938,000  tons  in 
1958/59.  The  1960  targets  for  sweet  potatoes  and 
wheat  were  also  exceeded  in  1958,  although  the 
peanut,  tea  and  jute  crops,  in  addition  to  rice, 
remained  well  below  planned  targets  with  two  years 
still  to  go. 

Growth  of  crop  production  on  the  mainland 
under  the  first  five-year  plan  (1953-1957)  was 
reported  to  be  generally  satisfactory.  Foodgrain 
production  targets  were  fulfilled,  while  those  for 
agricultural  raw  materials  remained  unhit  except  for 
raw  cotton.  In  the  case  of  jute  and  rapeseed, 
production  levels  in  1957  were  even  lower  than  in 
1952,  the  pre-plan  year.  Shortfalls  of  the  realized 
levels  of  production  from  those  planned  appear  to 
have  been  due  to  unfavourable  weather  conditions,  to 
comparatively  restricted  use  of  improved  input  factors 
in  spite  of  some  increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation, 
and  emphasis  on  foodgrain  production.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  second  five-year  plan  (1958-1962),  as  a 
result  of  intensified  effort,  principally  in  irrigation, 
and  favourable  weather  conditions,  the  country  was 
reported  to  have  already  achieved  its  original  1962 
target  in  foodgrains  with  an  increase  of  35  per  cent 
over  the  1957  crop,  higher  than  the  20  per  cent 
increase  in  the  full  five  year  period  of  the  first  plan. 
Output  of  raw  cotton  in  1958  also  reportedly 
increased  by  28  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  5  per 
cent  annual  rate  of  growth  in  the  first  plan  period. 
Production  of  sugar  in  1958  was  40  per  cent  below 
the  1959  revised  target,  although  it  was  4  per  cent 
above  the  1957  output. 

Progress  in  mainland  China  appears  to  have 
considerably  slowed  down  in  1959.  In  view  of  the 
damage  done  by  floods  and  drought  to  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  the  target  rate  of  expansion  in  foodgrain 
and  cotton  output  in  1959  was  placed  only  at  10 
per  cent  over  the  revised  production  estimates  of 
1958;  even  this  target  was  not  realized  for  foodgrains. 
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The  overall  progress  in  agricultural  production 
has  been  achieved  in  the  context  of  a  major  structural 
reorganization,  first  from  individual  farm  households 
into  collectives  (1956-1957)  and  from  collectives  into 
communes  in  1958.  The  latter  look  after  the  over-all 
development  of  agriculture,  forestry,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  sideline  production  and  fisheries,  and  the 
co-ordination  of  production  and  marketing  activities.* 

India's  first  five-year  plan,  drawn  up  at  a  time 
of  acute  cereal  shortages  and  inflation,  accorded 
the  highest  priority  to  programmes  of  agricultural 
development.  Foodgrain  targets  were  set  with  a  view 
to  closing  the  widening  gap  between  foodgrain 
production  and  population  growth,  requiring  an 
annual  import  of  3  million  tons  of  foodgrains  at 
that  time.  Targets  for  cotton  and  jute  aimed  at 
reducing  the  dependence  on  external  source  of  supply, 
and  those  of  sugar-cane  and  oilseeds  at  improving 
low  nutritional  levels.  For  the  achievement  of  these 
goals,  the  first  plan  attached  considerable  importance 
to  minor  irrigation  and  land  reclamation  and  deve¬ 
lopment.  Actual  foodgrain  production  reached  67 
million  tons  in  1955/56,  exceeding  the  target  by  more 
than  4  million  tons.  Extension  of  cultivation  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  towards  the  progress  made, 
although  the  high  level  of  output  realized  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  the  product  of  good  weather.  The  targets 
for  oilseeds  were  exceeded,  while  those  for  raw  sugar 
(gur),  cotton  and  jute  remained  unhit. 

However,  the  optimism  generated  by  two  succes¬ 
sive  good  crops  in  1954/55  and  1955/56  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  setting  up  of  81.8  million  tons  as 
the  foodgrain  target  for  1960/61  (the  last  year  under 
the  second  five-year  plan) — a  figure  about  22  per 
cent  above  the  1955/56  actual  production.  Indian 
agricultural  production,  like  Asian  production  gene¬ 
rally,  remains  largely  a  gamble  on  the  weather;  only 
24  per  cent  of  the  crop  area  in  the  country  has  an 
assured  rainfall,  and  about  18  per  cent  is  provided 
with  irrigation.  The  severe  setback  in  1957/58  of 
foodgrain  production,  which  was  6  per  cent  below 
the  base  year  (1955/56),  was  largely  the  result  of 
bad  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  good  weather 
resulted  in  the  record  foodgrain  production  of  74.7 
million  tons  in  1958/59 — nearly  11  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1955/56,  although  it  still  fell  9  per  cent  short 
of  the  final  target  for  1960/61.  It  is  not  clear  what 
portion  of  the  increase  represents  permanent  gains. 
Among  the  means  of  increasing  production,  large  and 
medium  irrigation  has  reportedly  lagged  behind 
schedule,  and  the  existing  irrigation  facilities  have 
not  been  fully  utilized.  There  has  been  a  gap  between 
the  demand  for,  and  the  availability  of,  chemical 

1  For  ^  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  communes,  see  the 
Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1958,  pp.18-19. 


fertilizers.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  schemes  such 
as  minor  irrigation  and  establishment  of  seed  farms 
are  being  accelerated.  On  the  basis  of  present  trends, 
the  possible  foodgrain  production  of  1960/61 — the 
final  year  of  the  plan — has  been  estimated  by  the 
Government’s  Food  Enquiry  Committee  at  78.7  million 
tons,  and  by  the  Agricultural  Production  Team 
sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation  at  76  million  tons. 
On  the  assumption  of  good  weather,  the  1960/61 
production  may  come  close  to  the  former  estimate, 
though  the  plan  target  seems  beyond  reach. 

Indian  production  of  crystal  sugar  has  been 
falling  since  1957  mainly  owing  to  a  diversion  of 
cane  from  vacuum  pan  factories  to  local  khandsari 
(brown  sugar)  manufacture,  following  the  imposition 
of  excise  taxes  on  crystal  sugar  in  1957.  The  1958/59 
output  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  in  terms  of  raw  sugar 
(gur)  was  16  per  cent  above  the  1955/56  base  level, 
about  half-way  to  the  final  target. 

Indian  cotton  production, ,  18  per  cent  above  the 
base  year  in  1958/59,  was  considered  below  average; 
it  was  still  far  behind  the  final  target  (by  28  per 
cent).  The  Indian  jute  target  aimed  at  achieving 
self-sufi&ciency ;  this  was  already  reached  in  1958/59. 
The  ban  on  raw  jute  exports  was  lifted  for  the  first 
time  since  1950,  but  shipments  were  only  10,000 
tons,  owing  to  uncertainty  about  the  application  of 
export  duties  and  to  difficulties  in  re-establishing  lost 
markets.  The  1959/60  jute  (and  mesta)  crop  is  also 
expected  to  exceed  the  plan  target.  The  Government 
of  India  is  making  an  effort  to  reduce  production 
and  marketing  costs  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  jute  produced. 

Tea  is  India’s  main  export  crop.  The  1959  crop 
was  adversely  affected  by  drought  in  south  India. 
Production  in  1958  had  already  exceeded  the  1960 
target  by  1.6  per  cent.  If  the  proportions  between 
the  whole  years  1959  and  1958  are  the  same  as  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  two  years  (a  drop  of  1.7 
per  cent),  the  1959  crop  might  just  fall  short  of  the 
1960  target. 

All  in  all,  it  appears  that  India  has  fared  better 
in  commercial  or  cash  crops,  where  production  has 
responded  well  to  economic  incentives,  than  in  food- 
grains.  Basically,  the  problem  appears  to  be  one  of 
organization.  Indian  thinking  in  recent  years  seems 
to  pin  great  faith  on  the  role  of  co-operatives.  A 
new  policy,  on  the  anvil,  adopts  the  village  community 
as  the  primary  unit  of  agricultural  development, 
rather  than  the  peasant  farmer  as  heretofore.  Village 
institutions — the  panchayats  and  the  co-operatives — 
are  to  be  strengthened  so  that  they  can  act  as  vehicles 
to  carry  the  knowledge  of  improved  practices  to 
the  peasant  holdings.  Admittedly,  there  is  growing 
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official  recognition  that  in  this  respect  the  “results  of 
the  community  project  movement  have  not  gone  as 
far  as  had  been  desired.”*  The  future  agrarian 
pattern,  envisaged  by  the  present  government,  relies 
on  co-operative  joint  farming,  in  which  the  land  will 
be  pooled  for  joint  cultivation,  the  farmers  continuing 
to  retain  their  property  rights  and  obtaining  a  share 
from  the  net  produce  in  proportion  to  their  land. 
Quite  a  few  problems  remain  to  be  worked  out,  such 
as  those  relating  to  the  organization  and  management 
of  co-operative  farms,  the  size  of  such  farms,  the 
implications  on  impending  land  reforms  relating  to 
the  ceilings  on  land  holdings,  and  so  on.  These 
problems  touching  the  very  heart  of  rural  reorganiza¬ 
tion  are  expected  to  be  tackled  in  the  course  of 
implementing  the  third  five-year  plan. 

The  urgency  of  solving  the  production  problem 
has  been  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  forecast  of  a 
widening  gap  between  foodgrain  requirements  as 
estimated  for  the  third  plan  period  and  the  supply 
possibilities  as  indicated  by  current  production  trends. 
The  suggested  targets  vary  between  102  and  112 
million  tons  of  foodgrains  by  1965.  An  “all-out 
emergency  programme”  according  “the  highest 
priority  to  agricultural  development  among  all  other 
categories  of  development  for  the  remainder  of  the 
second  five-year  plan  and  for  the  entire  third  plan 
period”  has  been  recommended  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  Agricultural  Production  Team.®  The  extent  of 
the  resources  to  be  devoted  to  agricultural  development 
and  the  priorities  to  be  assigned  to  major  development 
projects  are  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  planners. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  increasing  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Government  of  India  is  tackling  the 
problems  of  increasing  efficiency  in  collecting  and 
distributing  farm  surpluses  through  a  scheme  of  state 
trading  in  foodgrains.  Previously,  farm  surpluses 
used  to  be  wrested  from  the  peasant  and  brought  to 
the  market  through  such  institutions  as  tenancy 
farming,  share  cropping  and  money  lending.  The 
improved  economic  position  of  the  cultivators  due  to 
a  variety  of  reasons,  such  as  higher  prices,  increased 
availability  of  credit  without  the  need  to  pledge  crops, 
and  land  reforms,  has  enabled  them  to  hang  on  to 
their  stocks  or  even  to  play  the  market.  So  far  “state 
trading”  has  been  confined  only  to  wheat  and  rice 
and  consists  of  direct  purchase  from  the  producers 
at  “fair”  prices,  aimed  at  squeezing  middlemen’s 
margins.  With  a  view  to  promoting  regional  self- 
sufficiency  and  avoiding  cross  movements  of  food- 


1  Government  of  India:  Appraisal  and  prospects  of  the  second 
five  year  plan,  1958,  p.l6. 

2  Government  of  India,  Report  on  India’s  Food  Crisis  and  Steps 
to  Meet  It.  1959,  p.l3. 


grains,  a  system  of  food  zones  has  been  created  for 
rice  and  wheat;  interzonal  trade  in  rice  and  wheat 
has  hsen  prohibited. 

In  Indonesia,  rice  output  under  the  five-year 
(1956-1960)  plan  has  tended  to  rise  slowly  but 
steadily.  The  1958/59  rice  crop  exceeded  the  base 
year  (1955/56)  by  5  per  cent,  but  it  was  still  14 
])er  cent  below  the  final  target  for  1960/61.  Although 
the  acreage  under  rice  has  been  gradually  expanded, 
yield  per  hectare  in  recent  years  has  been  stagnant. 
Three  is  no  possibility  that  the  1960  production  target 
of  8.2  million  tons  of  rice,  a  figure  21  per  cent  above 
1955,  will  be  achieved  in  the  remaining  two  years. 
Indonesian  production  of  centrifugal  sugar  in  1958/59 
fell  by  6  per  cent.  Unsettled  political  conditions, 
inflation,  unfavourable  weather,  pests,  shortfalls  in 
fertilizers  and  in  other  inputs  combined  adversely  to 
affect  the  output  of  practically  all  Indonesian  export 
crops  during  the  1958/59  season. 

Japan's  long-range  economic  projection  (1958- 
1962)  estimates  a.  22  per  cent  rise  in  agricultural 
production  and  a  63  per  cent  rise  in  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  over  the  1956  normal  base.  In  1957  and 
1958,  agricultural  and  livestock  production  was 
increasing  at  higher  than  the  projected  annual  rate. 
The  final  projection  for  rice  proved  rather  low  and 
was  already  surpassed  by  successive  good  crops. 
Attention  is  now  being  focused  on  the  widening  gap 
in  the  rise  in  incomes  between  the  agricultural  and 
non-agricultural  sectors,  and  on  the  need  to  raise 
labour  productivity  in  agriculture.  During  the  last 
decade,  although  various  new  techniques  and  some 
mechanization  have  been  introduced  by  many  farmers, 
a  further  increase  in  productivity  is  apparently  being 
hampered  by  the  small  size  of  Japanese  farms.  In 
July  1959,  the  Government  set  up  an  inquiry  com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture, 
to  review  the  existing  government  policies  and  mea¬ 
sures,  and  to  recommend  new  lines  of  policy. 

The  five  year  (1958-1962)  rice  production  pro¬ 
grammes  of  southern  Korea  envisages  a  23  per  cent 
increase  in  rice  output  over  the  1957  level  to  2.8 
million  tons  in  1962,  mainly  by  raising  yields  per 
hectare  through  the  extension  of  irrigation,  increased 
use  of  manures  and  better  practices,  and  pest  and 
disease  control.  The  1958  rice  crop  exceeded  the  base 
production  by  5  per  cent,  although  it  was  still  15  per 
cent  below  the  1962  target.  The  yields  per  hectare 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  except  for  a  severe 
setback  in  1956. 

In  Pakistan,  in  1958/59 — ^the  fourth  year  of  the 
five-year  plan  (1955/56-1959/60),  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  lagged  behind  plan  targets  in  respect  of  almost 
all  crops,  except  raw  sugar.  The  targets  set  for 
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foodgrains  are  rather  modest;  the  production  of  rice 
is  to  be  increased  by  8  per  cent,  and  of  wheat  by 
12  per  cent,  over  the  average  annual  production 
during  1948/49-1954/55.  In  fact,  the  final  targets 
were  already  reached  by  the  past  record  harvest  of 
rice  in  1953/54  and  of  wheat  in  1949.  The  1959 
bumper  wheat  crop  was  only  1  per  cent  below  the 
final  target.  Rice  output,  however,  declined  in  the 
last  two  years;  the  1958/59  crop  was  10  per  cent 
smaller  than  the  base  production  and  fell  17  per  cent 
short  of  the  final  goal.  The  estimated  production  of 
jute  in  Pakistan  in  1958/59  was  lower  than  the 
following  year’s  final  target  by  6  per  cent.  In  view 
of  the  stagnation  in  exports,  the  major  policy  adopted 
by  Pakistan  in  recent  years  has  been  rather  one  of 
restricting  jute  output  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
prices.  The  Government  has  recently  appointed  a 
commission  to  assess  potential  jute  requirements  and 
to  deal  with  the  improvement  in  jute  marketing. 
Pakistan’s  estimated  cotton  production  in  1958/59  was 
still  21  per  cent  below  the  target  for  1959/60.  The 
main  reasons  for  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  target 
were  inadequate  water  supply  and  unfavourable 
weather.  The  acreage  declined;  yields  remained 
unchanged.  If  Pakistan’s  tea  production  in  1959/60 
were  to  be  about  4  per  cent  higher  than  in  1958/59, 
as  was  the  case  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  it  would  indicate  a  progress  somewhat  behind 
schedule,  the  1959/60  target  being  11  per  cent 
further  off. 

Shortfalls  in  crop  production  in  Pakistan,  as  in 
other  countries  of  the  region,  were  largely  due  to 
unfavourable  weather  conditions  which  affected  crop 
yields  rather  severely  in  the  first,  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  plan.  Waterlogging  and  salinity  put 
considerable  land  out  of  use,  and  reduced  production 
potential.  Implementation  of  agricultural  program¬ 
mes  remained  slow;  shortfalls  were  experienced  both 
in  the  creation  of  agricultural  real  assets  and  in  farm 
supplies.  Against  a  target  of  647,000  hectares  to  be 
newly  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  colonization 
schemes,  only  142,000  hectares  were  cropped  by  the 
end  of  1957/58;  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  improved 
seeds  remained  restricted,  and  the  extension  of  plant 
protection  measures  were  behind  schedule.  Non- 
fulfilment  of  land  development  and  irrigation  targets 
was  associated  with,  if  not  entirely  due  to,  the  lack 
of  properly  investigated  schemes,  delays  in  financial 
sanction,  shortages  of  foreign  exchange,  material  and 
equipment  and  lack  of  trained  technical  personnel. 
The  present  administration  has  accorded  the  highest 
priority  to  increasing  food  production.  In  early  1959, 
a  start  was  made  on  the  implementation  of  land 
reforms  and,  in  July,  an  Agricultural  Commission  was 
set  up  to  inquire  into  the  slow  progress  of  the 


country’s  agricultural  development  and  to  recommend 
measures  for  increasing  food  output.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  was  expected  to  submit  its  report  by  the  end  of 
June  1960. 

The  Philippines'  five-year  economic  and  social 
development  programme  for  1956/57-1960/61,  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Economic  Council  in  January 
1957,  envisaged  a  17  per  cent  increase  in  rice  output 
over  the  base  year  1955/56  to  2.4  million  tons  in 
1960/61.  The  record  rice  harvest  in  1958/59  exceed¬ 
ed  the  base  year  by  6  per  cent,  but  remained  9  per 
cent  below  the  final  target.  The  increase  in  rice 
output  in  recent  years  has  resulted  mainly  from  the 
expansion  of  area  cultivated,  as  yields  per  hectare 
were  stagnant  until  1958/59.  In  March  1959,  the 
National  Economic  Council  submitted  to  the  President 
a  new  three-year  (1959/60-1961/62)  programme  of 
economic  and  social  development,  raising  the  1961/62 
target  of  food  crops  to  a  level  38  per  cent  above  the 
1956/57  base  year.  Sugar  production  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  rising  since  1956/57,  and  reached  a  total 
of  1.38  million  tons  in  1958/59 — 19  per  cent  above 
1955/56.  The  increase  has  been  in  response  to 
favourable  weather  and  to  the  increases  in  the  quota 
for  the  domestic  market,  granted  in  1957  but  taking 
effect  in  1958  and  1959.  The  Philippine  copra  pro¬ 
duction  was  adversely  affected  by  the  poor  rainfall 
in  the  eighteen  months  up  to  mid-1958,  resulting  in 
sharp  declines  in  coconut  yields  in  1958  and  early 
1959.  However,  supply  recovered  from  the  middle 
of  1959  onwards.  The  1960  production,  reflecting 
the  somewhat  above  average  rainfall  in  early  1959, 
should  indicate  a  full  resumption  of  the  upward  trend, 
barring  such  unpredictable  events  as  typhoon  damage. 

Industrial  production 

The  industrial  development  plans  of  most  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  region  provide  for  the  installation  or 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  enterprises  in  the  public 
sector;  only  a  few  countries  (China:  Taiwan,  India, 
Pakistan  and  the  Philippines)  include  broad  estimates 
of  the  development  envisaged  in  the  private  sector. 
The  plans  generally  contain  an  indication  only  of 
the  direction  and  approximate  magnitude  of  private 
investment  under  the  influence  of  the  government’s 
fiscal  and  financial  policies.  The  planning  authorities 
do  not  exercise  full  control  over  private  production 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  depends  on  available  capacity 
and  its  utilization,  availability  of  inputs,  and  market 
demand.  Only  in  the  centrally  planned  economy  of 
mainland  China  has  the  state  assumed  a  centralized 
and  direct  control  over  the  allocation  of  resources  to 
eliminate  the  influence  of  market  demand. 
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In  free  market  economies,  industrial  development 
in  the  private  sector  is  encouraged  hy  providing  a 
suitable  economic  framework.  Tariffs  and  import 
restrictions  have  been  used  hy  most  countries  of  the 
region  with  the  double  purpose  of  conserving  foreign 
exchange  and  providing  protection  to  the  new  or 
already  established  industries.  Another  device, 
adopted  in  several  countries  (Ceylon,  Indonesia  and 
Thailand),  has  been  the  compulsion  on  importers  to 
purchase  specified  quantities  of  local  products  in  order 
to  qualify  for  a  licence  to  import  the  balance  of  their 
requirements. 

Fiscal  incentives  to  encourage  new  enterprises  or 
to  direct  investment  into  particular  channels  include 
provisions  for  duty-free  or  reduced-duty  imports,  tax 
holiday  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  accelerated 
depreciation  on  new  investments.  Foreign  enterprises 
have  been  given  assurances  against  precipitate  nation¬ 
alization,  and  regarding  the  provision  of  foreign 
exchange  to  repatriate  profits  and  capital.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  governments  have  directly  provided  or  guaranteed 
long-term  loans  at  lower  than  market  rates  of  interest 
and,  in  several  cases,  directly  contributed  to  capital 
or  provided  subsidies. 

The  accelerated  effort  in  public  investment  to 
create  industrial  capital  for  operation  directly  by  the 
government  has  mostly  been  concentrated  on  creating 
facilities  which  will  result  in  enlarged  industrial 
production  in  the  future,  not  only  in  the  public  sector 
but  also  in  the  private  sector.  Thus,  in  India,  con¬ 
siderable  investment  has  been  devoted  to  the  creation 
of  three  state-owned  steel  mills,  two  of  which  have 
only  recently  gone  into  operation;  the  third  one  will 
go  into  production  in  1960.  When  these  steel  mills 
will  operate  at  full  capacity,  they  are  expected  to 
stimulate  ancillary  and  subsidiary  industries  in  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors.  In  short,  efforts 
have  been  put  in,  but  the  results  lie  in  the  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  investments  have  been 
directed  to  quick-yielding  projects,  such  as  textiles, 
footwear  or  other  consumer  goods  industries,  there 
have  been  rapid  increases  in  the  indices  of  industrial 
production  (in  Pakistan,  for  instance).  Secondly,  the 
rates  of  growth  depend  on  the  base  year  levels  from 
which  progress  is  measured.  The  sharp  rates  of 
growtli  in  the  newly  industrializing  countries  merely 
reflect  the  meagreness  of  their  industrial  production 
in  the  base  period.  Not  only  is  this  true  in  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  rates  of  growth  in  different 
countries,  but  also  in  the  different  sectors  in  a  given 
country.  Industry  in  Pakistan,  for  instance,  would 
move  considerably  faster  than  the  Goliath  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Finally,  the  indices  of  industrial  production 
are  themselves  not  an  entirely  reliable  instrument  in 
measuring  the  rates  of  progress.  In  some  countries, 
such  as  India  and  Pakistan,  the  indices  include  only 


the  products  of  factory  industry;  their  coverage  falls 
quite  short  of  total  industrial  output;  for  example, 
industrial  production  indices  of  India  account  for 
less  than  half  of  total  industrial  output  and  for  a 
meagre  6-8  per  cent  of  national  product  as  a  whole,  i 
However,  they  tend  to  show  a  greater  statistical,  I 
rather  than  a  real,  advance,  since  smaller  units,  which  | 
were  altogether  excluded  previously,  are  fully  included  i 
as  soon  as  they  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  index, 
i.e.,  qualify  as  regards  the  number  of  workers 
employed,  size  of  capital,  use  of  power,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  output  of  total  industry  at  constant  prices 
increased  by  24  per  cent  in  India  between  1951  and 
1957;  industrial  indices  recorded  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  indices  more  truly 
reflect  trends  in  the  output  of  factories,  mines  and 
power  houses  than  of  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  material  put  out  by  governments  of  various 
countries  shows,  broadly,  a  more  satisfactory  rate  of 
growth  in  industry  than  in  agriculture.  This  may 
partly  be  a  matter  of  organization.  Agriculture,  as 
was  noted  in  the  1958  Survey,  is  scattered  among 
millions  of  peasant  farmers  whose  individual  responses 
govern  the  total  agricultural  output,  the  crops  grown 
and  the  improvements  secured.  Industrial  program¬ 
mes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  often  been  started  from 
scratch,  affect  only  a  limited  number  of  enterprises, 
and  are  more  amenable  to  control  by  the  planning 
authorities. 

Subject  to  the  various  qualifications  arising  from 
the  small  base,  the  limitations  of  the  indices  of  output 
and  the  large  investment  in  creating  capacity  which 
has  not  yet  resulted  in  production,  the  current  levels 
of  industrial  output  may  be  reviewed  with  reference 
to  production  targets  set  in  the  plans  for  several 
countries  (see  table  2),  with  a  view  to  indicating 
the  problems  confronted  in  achieving  the  planned 
levels  of  output.  In  sum,  there  has  been  a  lack  or 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  and  domestic  capital, 
of  industrial  raw  materials,  of  enterpreneurs,  managers 
and  skilled  labour  and,  finally,  of  realistic  and 
practical  planning. 

In  China,  considerable  advance  was  made  in 
Taiwan  under  the  stimulus  of  the  first  four-year  plan 
(1953-1956).  The  index  of  industrial  production 
increased  by  55  per  cent.  Despite  the  shortfalls  in 
investment,  considerable  expansion  took  place  in  the 
production  of  major  industrial  goods,  such  as 
aluminium  ingots,  cotton  yam,  petroleum,  paper, 
wheat  flour,  fertilizers,  cement  and  power.  Industrial 
production  in  the  second  four-year  plan  (1957-1960) 
is  estimated  to  show  an  increase  of  104  per  cent; 
manufacturing  output  will  increase  by  110  per  cent 
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Table  2.  Selected  ECAFE  Countries:  Indices  of  Industrial  Production  and  Plan  Targets 

(Base  period  of  the  plan  — 100) 


a 

Country 

Industrial 

production^ 

Mining 

Average 

FoodP 

M  anuf  aeturin  g 

Textile*  Chemical* 

SUel 

—  Electricity 

Ki 

China:  Taiwan 

s  t 

1952 

A 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

a  a 

100 

d 

1956 

A 

155 

115 

166 

158 

180 

153 

158 

X. 

1956 

BA 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1957 

A 

114 

112 

114 

122 

HI 

118 

114 

rs 

r'li 

1958 

A 

119 

120 

118 

117 

103 

122 

128 

n.  )t:>^ 

1959  1st  half 

A 

134 

127 

137 

115 

141 

201 

133 

es  - 

1960 

T 

204 

171 

210 

124 

166 

417 

220 

id 

India 

10 

1950 

BA 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1956 

A 

138' 

123 

151 

190 

133 

195 

133 

ly 

1955 

BA 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ioo 

id 

1956 

A 

108 

103 

109 

116 

106 

108 

106 

114 

1957 

A 

112 

114 

112 

130 

103 

114 

107 

128 

1958 

A 

114 

120 

113 

123 

99 

130 

103 

145 

1959  1st  half 

A 

119 

128 

118 

99 

135 

123 

166 

us 

1960/61 

T 

149' 

i35 

124“ 

275-400 

331 

200 

of 

Japan 

1956/57 

BA 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ay 

1957/58 

A 

112 

108 

113 

105 

104 

114 

107 

111 

as 

1958/59 

A 

116 

100 

117 

112 

97 

121 

•  106 

118 

ne 

1959/60  (Apr-Sept)  A 

138 

102 

141 

100 

112 

140 

136 

132 

“6 

1962/63 

T 

161 

134 

163 

142 

118 

189 

173 

167 

ses 

vn 

Pakistan 

1954/55 

BA 

100 

100 

100 

100 

m- 

1955/56 

A 

121 

109 

122 

132 

ym 

1956/57 

A 

135 

123 

136 

162 

1957/58 

A 

145 

130 

147 

194 

es, 

1958/59 

A 

162 

141 

163 

ng 

1959/60 

T 

188 

350 

Philippmes 

1956 

A 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

om 

1957 

A 

112 

107 

105 

126 

103 

121 

1958 

A 

111 

116 

101 

157 

112 

139 

yut 

1959  1st  half 

A 

123 

127 

196 

108 

178 

Hottrce:  See  table  1  as  relevant. 

Note:  A  =  Actuals.  B  =  Base  year.  T  =  Target. 

‘For  Pakbtan,  mining  and  manufacturing  only. 

“  For  India,  sugar  only. 

'Fiscal  year  ending  March.  Source:  Appraisal  and  prospects  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  May  1958,  p.60. 
”  Cotton  textiles  only. 


and  mining  output  by  71  per  cent.  The  actual 
performance  (34  per  cent  increase)  in  the  first  two 
and  a  half  years  was  well  below  planned  targets,  but 
the  rate  of  increase  is  expected  to  accelerate  in  the 
balance  of  the  plan  period  as  a  result  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  projects  now  under  construction. 

Industrial  production  in  the  mainland  of  China 
under  the  first  five-year  plan  (1953-1957)  reportedly 
more  than  doubled  and  exceeded  the  plan  targets, 
more  significantly  so  for  producer  goods,  but  only 
slightly  for  consumer  goods.  This  could  have  been 
the  result  of  a  changed  emphasis  while  actually 
implementing  the  plan.  Industrial  fixed  capital  rose 
by  about  a  half;  the  industrial  labour  force  by  43 
per  cent  (from  3.5  to  5  million) ;  and  capital  assets 
per  worker  bv  three-fourths. 


Industrial  (including  handicraft)  production  was 
expected  to  rise  by  76  per  cent  under  the  second 
five-year  plan  (1958-1962)  over  the  actual  level  in 
1957.  However,  the  pace  of  industrialization  was 
quickened  in  1958  and  1959  when  it  reportedly  rose 
by  about  two-thirds  and  two-fifths  successively,  with 
sharper  increases  for  producer  goods,  such  as  steel 
and  capital  equipment,  than  for  consumer  goods,  such 
as  cotton  cloth,  edible  vegetable  oil  and  sugar. 

A  major  feature  of  industrial  development  in 
India  in  the  period  before  that  of  the  first  plan 
(1951/52  to  1955/56)  was  the  development  of 
consumer  goods  industries,  with  capital  goods  indus¬ 
tries  lagging  considerably  behind.  To  amend  this 
situation,  nearly  half  of  total  investment  in  industries 
under  the  plan  was  to  go  into  metallurgical  industries 
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and  petroleum  refining;  about  a  quarter  of  it  into 
engineering  and  chemicals,  fertilizers  and  pharama- 
ceutical  industries;  considerably  smaller  investments 
were  planned  in  consumer  goods  industries.  The 
public  sector  claimed  a  modest  share  of  the  total 
investments  in  industries.  The  investments  in  small 
scale  and  cottage  industries  were  aimed  at  putting 
some  life  into  their  development. 

Investment  targets  were  attained  in  the  private 
sector,  and  the  nearly  full  utilization  of  installed 
capacity  in  consumer  goods  industries  in  line  with 
the  planned  priorities  resulted  in  a  rise  in  consumer 
goods  production.  Progress  in  increasing  installed 
capacity  fell  short  of  targets  in  producer  goods 
industries  such  as  iron  and  steel,  aluminium,  fertilizers 
and  newsprint,  and  in  capital  goods  industries  such 
as  machine  tools.  Towards  the  end  of  the  plan,  work 
on  some  major  projects  such  as  steel,  power  and 
fertilizers  was  accelerated  to  yield  results  during  the 
second  plan. 

On  the  whole,  during  the  first  plan,  production 
of  capital  goods  showed  a  rise  of  70  per  cent  from 
its  modest  level,  while  the  output  of  industrial 
materials,  as  well  as  that  of  consumer  goods,  rose  by 
34  per  cent.  The  aggregate  index  of  industrial 
production  rose  by  about  38  per  cent;  for  the  second 
plan  period  (1956/57  to  1960/61),  further  rise  of 
49  per  cent  was  projected.  The  actual  increase  (19 
per  cent  in  three  and  a  half  years)  fell  far  short 
of  the  planned  rate  of  increase.  In  general,  capital 
and  producer  goods  industries  such  as  general 
engineering  and  chemicals,  some  of  which  have  been 
newly  established  or  expanded,  have  shown  a  signi¬ 
ficant  rise;  steel  production  can  expand  sharply  only 
when  steel  projects  are  in  full  operation;  the  mining 
of  iron  ore  has  made  steady  progress  but  that  of 
coal  has  lagged  somewhat;  consumer  goods  such  as 
sugar,  paper,  tobacco  and  rubber  products  have  risen, 
albeit  slowly;  cotton  and  jute  textile  industries  have 
been  dragging  at  a  level  below  that  of  1956.  The 
reasons  for  the  sluggishness  of  the  textile  industries, 
already  discussed  above,  are  broadly  to  be  found  in 
the  demand  factors  at  home  and  abroad.  The  short¬ 
fall  in  other  branches  of  industrial  production  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  second  five-year  plan  was  caused 
by  difficulties  associated  with  the  underestimation  of 
the  internal  and  external  costs  of  the  projects  to  be 
implemented.  The  estimated  foreign  aid  was  not 
fully  forthcoming,  and  the  country’s  exports  failed 
to  respond  to  government  stimuli.  Large  imports  for 
the  maintenance  needs  of  the  economy  as  well  as  for 
development  had  depleted  the  reserves.  The  controls, 
tightened  up  as  a  result,  were  administered  in  favour 
of  the  “core”  projects,  mostly  in  the  public  sector 
like  steel,  coal,  transport  and  power.  The  increasing 
share  of  the  public  sector  in  both  internal  and 
external  resources  of  the  country  led  to  a  decrease 


in  the  amount  of  capital  that  could  be  raised  in 
capital  markets  by  companies  in  the  private  sector* 
and  a  lower  share  for  private  imports.  Since  the 
tightening  of  controls  in  1958,  the  private  sector  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  starved  of  imported  industrial 
materials  and  of  machinery  unless  it  could  itself  secure 
credit  facilities.  The  Government,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  substantial,  though  lower 
than  potential  maximum,  performance  by  the  private 
sector.**  It  appears  that  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
the  second  five-year  plan,  the  Government  let  the 
private  sector  gather  momentum,  but,  as  soon  as 
resources  became  tight,  the  policy  was  abandoned. 
Some  of  the  industries  established  during  this  period 
(several  heavy  chemicals,  electrical  engineering)  will 
either  reach  or  exceed  plan  targets;  others,  such  as 
machinery  (but  not  sugar  machinery),  structural 
fabrication  and  metallurgical  industries,  may  fall 
short.  The  shortfall  in  the  machinery  industry  is 
likely  to  have  adverse  repercussions  on  the  develop 
ment  of  several  consumer  goods  -  industries.  In  the 
development  of  the  latter,  there  is  evidence  of  a  split 
policy  to  some  extent.  Whereas  the  cotton  mill 
industry  was  handicapped  with  excess  capacity,  the 
Government  put  up  artificial  barriers  such  as  excise 
taxes  on  its  output  and  gave  large  subsidies  to 
stimulate  handloom  production.  The  progress  in 
handicraft  production  has  so  far  remained  discourag¬ 
ing;  only  7  million  yards  were  produced  in  1957 
from  the  yarn  produced  on  the  Ambar  spinning 
wheel  as  against  the  lower  revised  target  of  150 
million  yards.  The  mill  industry  was  also  prevented 
from  becoming  competitive  in  the  export  market 
through  rationalizing  its  production,  in  order  to  avoid 
causing  unemployment  even  temporarily. 

However,  the  major  difficulties  of  the  first  half 
of  the  second  plan  are  over.  The  recent  improvement 
in  the  availability  of  external  assistance  and  the 
upturn  in  demand  have  brightened  the  prospects  for 
industrial  development;  the  completion  of  the  steel 
projects  may  stimulate  a  spurt  in  the  production 
indices. 

Japan's  1958/59-1962/63  plan®  differs  from  the 
plans  of  other  ECAFE  countries  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  more  or  less  a  projection  lacking  government 

1  Government  of  India,  Appraisal  and  Prospects  of  the  Second 
Five-Year  Plan,  1958,  p.64. 

2  “All  available  information  suggests  that  the  organized  privatt 
sector  in  industry,  mining,  plantations,  electricity  undertakings  and 
transport  other  than  railways  has  invested  in  the  first  half  of  the 
plan  itself  as  much  as  it  was  expected  to  invest  over  the  whole 
of  the  Plan  period”.  Reserve  Banl^  of  India  Bulletin,  January  1959, 
“Some  Reflections  on  our  Domestic  Economy”,  a  talk  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank. 

2  Since  the  New  Long-Range  Economic  Plan,  FY  I958-FY  1962 
no  longer  conforms  to  the  present  state  of  economic  activities,  a 
new  long-range  economic  plan  with  a  view  to  doubling  the  gw® 
national  income  is  under  preparation.  Expected  to  be  completed 
in  autumn  1960,  it  will  replace  the  current  Long-Range  Economic 
Plan. 
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commitment  for  the  achievement  of  the  targets,  except 
in  the  limited  field  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
The  economy,  so  far,  has  made  satisfactory  progress; 
gross  national  product  in  1958/59  exceeded  by  2.3 
per  cent  the  average  rate  of  growth  projected  for  the 
period  1956/57  to  1962/63,  and  the  gap  was  expected 
to  widen  further  in  1959/60  to  8.5  per  cent.  This 
was  largely  due  to  rapidly  rising  industrial  production 
i  which  in  1959/60  was  expected  to  exceed  the  projected 
average  by  about  20  per  cent,  after  the  quick  recovery 
from  the  1958  recession. 

The  actual  achievement  up  to  the  end  of 
September  1959  in  relation  to  the  projections  de¬ 
monstrated  a  widening  gap  between  the  expanding 
and  declining  industries.  The  industries  producing 
materials  and  services  for  industrial  consumption, 
machinery  and  consumer  durables  progressed  faster 
than  the  projected  annual  average  rates.  The  largest 
of  the  increases  took  place  in  the  electrical  appliances 
industry,  in  response  to  the  great  spurt  in  the  demand 
for  consumer  durables.  Food,  textiles  and  coal,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  not  expected  to  keep  pace  with 
the  general  increase,  and  were  faced  with  problems 
of  structural  adjustment.  The  textile  industry,  after 
the  fall  in  output  in  1958/59,  caught  up  with  the 
planned  average  rate  of  growth;  coal  fell  short. 
Faced  wdth  high  surplus  coal  stocks,  the  Government, 
in  October  1958,  drew  up  a  series  of  measures  to 
curtail  output  in  the  latter  half  of  1958/59  by  14 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  discrepancy  betw'een  the  straight-line  projec¬ 
tions  and  performance  was  mainly  due  to  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  the  structural  transformation  in  the  Japanese 
economy  in  favour  of  heavy  industry,  and  to 
favourable  economic  conditions  especially  in  the  other 
industrial  countries  of  the  world.  The  structural 
transformation  not  only  strengthened  domestic  pro¬ 
gress  with  price  stability,  but  also  is  expected  to  help 
reduce  import  dependence  in  the  long  run.  It  appears, 
on  the  whole,  that  Japanese  projections  of  output 
increase  were  on  the  conservative  side. 

The  performance  of  the  industrial  sector  in  the 
first  four  of  Pakistan's  five-year  plan  (1955/56  to 
1959/60)  as  considerably  more  satisfactory  than  the 
development  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Even  then, 
the  targets  were  not  fulfilled.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  over-all  rise  in  manufacturing  production  (large- 
scale  plants  only)  would  be  88  per  cent  in  gross 
terms  (and  80  per  cent  in  terms  of  value  added) 
during  the  plan  period.  The  actual  rise  in  gross 
value  at  the  end  of  March  1959  was  only  63  per  cent, 
the  more  accelerated  growth  having  taken  place  after 
October  1958  under  the  vigorous  policies  of  the  new 
administration. 


While  progress  in  cotton  and  jute  textiles  has 
been  notable,  Pakistan,  unlike  mainland  China  and 
India,  has  not,  in  any  significant  manner,  embarked 
on  heavy  industry.  Output  expanded  rapidly  in  the 
industries  producing  sugar,  cigarettes,  matches  and 
cement,  in  many  cases  owing  to  a  fuller  utilization 
of  existing  capacity.  The  implementation  of  plan 
targets  for  the  fertilizer  industry  was  delayed,  whereas 
basic  chemicals,  the  paper  and  paperboard  industries 
are  operating  fairly  close  to  schedule.  The  output 
of  the  engineering  and  electrical  industries  suffered 
somewhat  on  account  of  the  failure  to  make  full  use 
of  the  installed  capacity.  A  number  of  causes  have 
hampered  the  realization  of  output  and  investment 
targets  in  industry  so  far.  Raw  materials,  particularly 
imported  ones,  were  in  short  supply.  Foreign  ex¬ 
change  stringency  also  cut  down  the  imports  of 
equipment  and  spare  parts,  causing  interruption  in 
the  grow'th  of  output  to  desired  levels.  Shortage  of 
technical  and  managerial  personnel  and  a  lack  of 
industrial  experience  also  prevented  the  careful 
planning  and  execution  of  schemes  for  industrial 
investment  and  production. 

Th?  five-year  (1956/57-1960/61)  plan  of  the 
Philippines  did  not  establish  production  targets,  but 
indicated  the  targets  for  investments,  the  largest  share 
(29  per  cent)  going  into  chemicals.  Other  projects 
included  an  iron  and  steel  mill,  a  dry  dock,  a  textile 
mill,  a  cement  project  and  some  machinery  plants. 
This  plan  was  replaced  in  1959  by  the  three-year 
programme  (1959/60-1961/62),  with  targets  of  pro¬ 
duction  given  project-wise.  So  far,  the  Government 
has  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  providing  incentives; 
actual  investments  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  private 
sector,  except  for  some  of  the  projects  enumerated 
in  the  1957-1%1  plan  which  were  to  be  implemented 
in  the  public  sector.  The  manufacturing  index  by 
the  middle  of  1959  indicated  a  27  per  cent  increase 
over  1956  and  a  practical  doubling  of  output  from 
1953;  mining  output  increased  by  23  and  42  per  cent 
respectively.  As  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  a  serious 
barrier  to  a  more  rapid  rate  of  industrial  development 
in  the  Philippines  was  shortage  of  foreign  exchange 
to  support  the  industrial  raw  material  requirements 
of  the  established  industries.  It  was  estimated  that, 
towards  the  end  of  1958,  the  average  level  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Philippine  industry  was  only  52  per  cent 
of  rated  capacity.  Foreign  exchange  shortage  also 
militated  against  imports  of  capital  goods  for  the 
establishment  of  industrial  enterprises,  even  when  they 
were  deemed  “new  and  necessary”  under  the  tax- 
exemption  provisions  of  the  Philippine  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  Philippine  plan  did  not  consider 
a  lack  of  funds,  the  shortage  of  technical  manpower 
and  skilled  labour,  non-availability  of  electrical  power, 
or  even  market  limitations,  as  serious  bottlenecks  in 
the  country’s  industrial  progress. 


Chapter  2 
FOREIGN  TRADE 


TRENDS  IN  1959' 

World  trade,  which  had  declined  in  1958, 
registered  an  increase  in  1959.  Recovery  was  slow, 
however,  and  the  level  of  world  exports  (excluding 
trade  between  mainland  China,  Soviet  Union  and 
the  countries  of  eastern  Europe)  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1959  was  just  a  little  below  that  of  the  last  quarter 
of  1957,  when  it  had  reached  a  record  level.  The 
upturn  started  in  the  last  quarter  of  1958,  hut  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1959  it  had  not  yet  surpassed 
the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  recession,  reached  a 
year  earlier,  by  more  than  9  per  cent. 

The  decline  in  world  trade  was  associated  with 
the  recession  in  the  industrial  countries  during 
1957/58  (see  table  3).  Although  the  recession  in 
the  United  States  was  more  severe  than  in  western 
Europe,  where  levelling  off  rather  than  recession  is 
the  proper  description  of  the  slackening  of  economic 
activity  in  1958,  imports  into  the  United  States  fell 
much  less  (by  2  per  cent)  than  those  into  western 
Europe  (by  10  per  cent).®  The  fall  in  United  States 
imports  in  1958  was  concentrated,  however,  on 
imports  from  the  primary  producing  countries.  In 

1  See  footnote  (1),  page  5. 

2  Excluding  intraregional  western  European  trade,  which  declin¬ 
ed  only  very  little. 


western  Europe,  the  sharpest  decrease  (by  some  25 
per  cent)  took  place  in  trade  with  the  United  States; 
the  decline  in  imports  from  primary  producing  areas 
was  of  about  the  same  order  of  magnitude  in  both 
the  United  States  (6  per  cent)  and  western  Europe 
(7  per  cent).®  In  Japan  the  reduction  in  imports 
in  1958  was  very  large,  although  production  levelled 
off  rather  than  decreased  during  1957/58.  The 
decrease  seriously  affected  the  primary  producing 
countries;  their  exports  to  Japan  decreased  by  25 
per  cent 

It  will  be  noted,  from  table  3,  that  the  exports 
of  all  primary  producing  countries  combined  suffered 
relatively  less  than  the  industrial  countries  from  the 
recession  in  world  trade,  and  their  subsequent  recovery 
has  been  faster.  In  fact,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  second  half  of  1958,  their  exports  since  the 
beginning  of  1958  have  been  in  each  quarter  at  least 
as  high  as  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
previous  year.  Furthermore,  their  exports  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1959  were  some  8  per  cent,  and 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1959  some  9  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1958. 

sit  may  be  mentioned  here,  in  passing,  that  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  exports  of  primary  producing  countries  was  apparently 
entirely  due  to  price  changes,  as  the  volume  of  shipments  increased 
slightly. 


Table  3.  World  Production  and  Trade,  1957-1959,  by  Quarters 
(Index  numbers  of  volume  and  value  in  billion  dollars) 


1957 

1958 

1959 

/ 

II 

III 

IV 

/ 

II 

111 

IV 

/ 

II 

/// 

Industrial  production  (1958=100) 

North  America . 

100 

108 

107 

105 

98 

97 

100 

106 

109 

114 

Western  Europe . 

97 

100 

93 

102 

100 

101 

94 

104 

100 

104 

Japan . 

Trade  (billion  dollars) 

97 

103 

100 

98 

99 

97 

99 

105 

131 

120 

Exports  f.o.b. 

World* . 

24.7 

24.9 

24.1 

25.2 

23.2 

23.1 

22.7 

25.0 

22.9 

25.0 

24.8 

Primary  producing  countries  . 
Imports  c.i.f. 

7.4 

7.1 

7.4 

7.7 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

7.5 

7.4 

7.8 

7.6 

All  industrial  countries* 

From  industrial  countries*  . 

11.2 

11.7 

9.9 

11.2 

10.1 

10.4 

10.4 

11.1 

10.2 

From  rest  of  the  world**  . 
North  America 

6.9 

6.7 

7.4 

5.5 

6.3 

6.1 

5.8 

6.4 

6.3 

From  industrial  countries*  . 

2.80 

3.07 

2.90 

2.94 

2.57 

2.82 

2.78 

3.12 

2.93 

From  rest  of  the  world**  . 
Western  Europe 

1.86 

1.75 

1.76 

1.93 

1.77 

1.77 

1.58 

1.92 

1.93 

From  industrial  countries*  . 

7.87 

7.93 

6.47 

7.85 

7.08 

7.18 

7.00 

7.65 

6.93 

From  rest  of  the  world**  . 
Japan 

4.52 

4.38 

5.12 

3.12 

4.15 

3.91 

3.86 

4.02 

3.95 

From  industrial  countries*  . 

.54 

.66 

.55 

.42 

.41 

.37 

.36 

.31 

.38 

From  rest  of  the  world**  . 

.51 

.62 

.52 

.45 

.40 

.41 

.37 

.41 

.41 

Source:  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  and  Direction  of  International  Trade 
•  Excluding  centrally  planned  economies. 

Including  centrally  planned  economies. 
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ECAFE  PRIMARY  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

The  region’s  primary  exporting  countries  fared 
considerably  worse  than  the  primary  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  rest  of  the  world  (see  tables  3  and  4). 
Between  the  first  half  years  of  1957  and  1958,  their 
exports  decreased  by  some  13  per  cent,  while  exports 
of  all  primary  producing  countries  still  increased 
slightly;  and  between  the  second  half  years  of  1957 
and  1958,  the  decline  in  the  region’s  exports  was 
larger  (6  per  cent)  than  that  of  all  primary  producing 
countries  (4.4  per  cent).  The  recovery  of  ECAFE 
exports  in  1959,  also,  was  considerably  slower.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1959,  the  exports  of  the  ECAFE 
primary  producing  countries  registered  a  further 
decline  of  some  4  per  cent  as  compared  to  the  first 
quarter  of  1958,  while  the  exports  of  all  primary 
producing  countries  remained  at  about  the  same 
level. 


The  exports  of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries  were  especially  hard  hit  by  the  decline  in 
their  exports  to  Continental  western  Europe  and  to 
Japan,  though  the  latter  showed  a  remarkable  recovery 
at  the  end  of  1958  and  during  early  1959.  Their 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  were  maintained  better. 
Their  exports  to  the  centrally  planned  economies  rose 
sharply  in  the  second  half  of  1958  and  in  early 
1959,  offsetting,  to  some  extent,  the  decline  in  exports 
to  other  destinations.  In  contrast,  it  would  seem 
rather  striking  that  the  exports  of  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region  to  each 
other  declined  also  during  the  recession  (see  table  4). 
To  some  extent,  this  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
automatic  effect  of  their  falling  incomes  during  this 
period.  In  part,  however,  it  was  due  to  foreign 
exchange  difficulties. 


Table  4.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries:*  Destination  of 
Exports,  1957-1959,  by  Quarters 
(Million  dollars) 


Exports  to 

Period 

United 

States 

of 

America 

United 

Kingdom 

Conti¬ 

nental 

teeatem 

Europe 

ECAFE 

Japan  coun¬ 

tries^ 

Centrally 

planned 

economies 

Beat  of 

the  Total 

world 

1957 


I  . 

.  254 

235 

277 

166 

363 

69 

293 

1,657 

II  . 

.  255 

166 

214 

156 

350 

76 

273 

1,490 

Ill  . 

.  276 

217 

225 

103 

370 

65 

304 

1,570 

IV  . 

.  261 

231 

227 

98 

401 

63 

261 

1,542 

1958 

I  . 

.  242 

227 

205 

113 

329 

52 

264 

1,432 

II  . 

.  219 

186 

165 

114 

327 

63 

216 

1,290 

Ill  . 

.  221 

240 

194 

102 

300 

no 

272 

1,439 

IV  . 

.  239 

244 

203 

133 

304 

119 

259 

1,501 

1959 

I  . 

.  255 

207 

172 

144 

263 

95 

238 

1,374 

Source:  United  Nations,  Direction  of  International  Trade,  and  national  sources. 

*  The  countries  included  are  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  Federation 
of  Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia,  southern  Korea,  Laos,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam. 


As  the  upturn  in  exports  was  accompanied  by 
a  further  fall  in  imports  (the  result,  largely,  of  import 
restrictions),  the  trade  balance  of  the  primary  ex¬ 
porting  countries  of  the  region  improved  considerably. 
Between  the  first  half  years  of  1958  and  1959,  the 
trade  balance  improved  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
one  billion  dollars,  as  compared  with  an  improvement 
between  the  full  years  1957  and  1958  of  600  million. 
TTiis  was  the  more  gratifying  as  the  recent  ameliora¬ 
tion  was  brought  about  not  exclusively  by  a  fall 
in  imports  but  owed  nearly  half  to  the  recovery  of 
exports.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  experience 


between  1957  and  1958  when  the  improvement  was 
accompanied  by  a  fall  in  exports  of  about  600  million 
dollars.  Hence  imports  declined  by  more  than  1,200 
million,  causing  considerable  difficulties  by  limiting 
supplies  of  necessary  capital  goods  and  raw  materials. 

Few  statistical  data  are  as  yet  available  on 
non-merchandise  transactions  in  1959.  Balance  of 
payments  data  for  Burma,  Ceylon,  India  and  Pakistan 
indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  Pakistan,  current 
account  items  other  than  merchandise  trade  were,  on 
balance,  somewhat  worse,  while  receipts  of  foreign  aid 
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were  higher  in  the  first  half  of  1959  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  is 
reflected  in  rising  foreign  exchange  reserves  of 
the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region.* 

In  September  1959,  these  reached  3,165  million 
dollars,  some  110  million  dollars  more  than  in 
September  1958.  There  were  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  general  improvement  (Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan, 
and  especially  Iran) ;  and  reserves  were  still  some 
20-25  per  cent  below  their  level  before  the  onset 
of  the  payments  crisis  of  1957/58.  The  short-term’ 
outlook  for  their  exports  is  favourable,  however,  in 
view  of  continuing  boom  conditions  in  the  industrial 
countries  which  may  be  expected  to  be  increasingly 
reflected  in  higher  imports  from  the  non-industrial 
countries.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  may  look  forward 
to  a  further  increase  in  their  exchange  reserves,  and 
an  easing  in  their  import  restrictions,  in  1959/60. 

Recent  data  on  mainland  China’s  trade  are  scarce. 
The  target  volume  of  its  exports  in  1959  was  reported 
to  be  17.8  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  previous  year.® 
Information  on  trade  beyond  this  is  not  yet  available. 
The  centrally  planned  economies  have  accounted,  in 
the  last  few  years,  for  some  75  per  cent  of  mainland 
China’s  trade. 

Trade  with  western  Europe  was  much  higher  in 
the  first  half  of  1959  than  in  the  first  half  of  1958; 
mainland  China’s  imports  increased  more  than  its 
exports.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  accounted 
for  nearly  half  the  increase  in  imports.  The  trade, 
especially  mainland  China’s  imports,  was  much  lower, 
however,  than  in  the  second  half  of  1958.  The  bulk 
of  mainland  China’s  imports  from  western  Europe, 
in  the  first  of  1959,  consisted  of  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  chemicals,  while  its  exports  were 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  raw  materials  and  semi¬ 
manufactured  goods. 

Trade  of  mainland  China  with  the  countries  of 
the  ECAFE  region  (excluding  Burma  and  Iran,  for 
which  data  are  not  available)  declined  during  the 
first  half  of  1959.  Exports  in  that  period  were  one- 
quarter  lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  1958,  and 
imports  were  cut  by  half.  The  main  reason  for  this 
decline  was  the  suspension  of  trade  with  Japan,  and 
the  reduction  of  trade  with  Hong  Kong.  Trade  with 
the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region  showed 
only  a  slight  decrease.  Sharply  diminishing  imports 

1  Includinj;  Burma,  Ceylon.  China:  Taiwan,  Fetleration  of 
Malaya  and  Singapore,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  southern  Korea, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam. 

2  The  long-term  prospects  for  the  exports  of  the  primary- 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  are  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this 
Survey. 

8  Premier  Chou  En-Lai.  “Report  on  the  1959  Economic  Plan”, 
In  Peking  Review,  No.  35,  1  September  1959,  p.  15. 


from  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  were 
offset  by  equally  sharply  rising  imports  from  Indo¬ 
nesia.  On  the  export  side,  the  notable  decline  in 
exports  to  Hong  Kong — which  accounted  for  about 
half  the  exports  of  mainland  China  to  the  region — 
was  to  some  extent  compensated  by  larger  exports 
to  Indonesia.  As  a  result,  the  substantial  export 
balance  of  mainland  China  with  the  region  (mainly 
in  trade  with  Hong  Kong)  declined  slightly. 

Trade  with  Ceylon  is  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
a  new  protocol  within  the  framework  of  the  Sino- 
Ceylonese  1958-1962  trade  agreement.  This  provides 
for  an  exchange  of  30,000  tons  of  Ceylonese  rubber 
for  230,000  tons  of  mainland  China’s  rice  as  well  as 
other  goods.  The  terms  of  this  new  agreement  are 
more  favourable  to  mainland  China  than  the  original 
one,  as  Ceylon  has  agreed  to  accept  Chinese  goods, 
and  not  sterling,  in  payment  of  any  balance.  Thus, 
exports  of  mainland  China’s  manufactures  to  Ceylon 
may  be  stimulated,  although,  as  recently  as  in  1958, 
they  accounted  for  only  6  per  cent  (largely  textiles) 
of  mainland  China’s  exports  to  Ceylon. 


Japan 


Japan’s  exports  reached  a  record  height  of 
US$1,540  million  during  the  first  half  of  1959 — 11 
per  cent  higher  than  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1958,  but  only  slightly  higher  than  the  previous 
record  level  reached  ($1,530  million)  during  the 
second  half  of  1957.  In  the  third  quarter,  there  was 
a  further  sharp  increase  in  its  exports.  The  expan¬ 
sion,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  was  accompanied 
by  a  substantial  shift  in  the  destination  of  its  exports. 
Thus,  exports  to  other  industrial  countries  increased 
by  39  per  cent,  while  exports  to  primary  exporting 
countries  decreased  by  9  per  cent.  Further  shifts 
occurred  w  ithin  each  of  these  two  broad  trade  flows. 
Exports  to  tbe  United  States  increased  by  no  less 


than  51  per  cent  owing,  in  particular,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
pansion  of  exports  of  ready-made  garments,  plywood, 
toys,  chinaware,  radios,  sewing  machines  and  cameras. 
The  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  exports  to  Europe, 
although  significant,  was  much  less  spectacular.  Most 
notable  among  its  shipments  to  primary  exporting 
countries  were  the  increases  of  more  than  20  per  cent 
in  its  exports  (mostly  cotton  goods  and  machinery) 
to  Oceania,  as  against  a  decline  of  some  13  per  cent 
to  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region, 
(owing  mainly  to  suspension  of  trade  with  mainland 
China).  Exports  to  markets  in  the  Middle  East, 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  especially  of  cotton,  rayon 
and  sponge- rayon  fabric,  also  declined  (by  6  per  cent) 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  d* 
previous  year. 
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To  some  extent  associated  with  this  shift  in  the 
destination  of  exports  was  a  change  in  their  com¬ 
position  ;  light  machinery  and  consumer  durables 
characterized  the  expansion  of  1959,  in  contrast  to 
the  leading  role  of  iron  and  steel,  ships  (of  which 
exports  declined  sharply,  reflecting  the  world-wide 
shipping  recession)  and  heavy  industrial  products, 
in  the  previous  boom.  Textiles,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  slowly,  and  were  in  the  first  half  of  1959 
some  3  per  cent,  and  in  the  third  quarter  10  per  cent 
above  the  corresponding  period  of  1958. 

Imports  rose  by  24  per  cent  in  volume  but  only 
by  10  per  cent  in  value  during  the  first  half;  in  the 
third  quarter,  however,  the  rate  of  increase  in  value 
was  much  higher.  The  volume  of  imports  in  the 
first  half  of  1959  slightly  surpassed  the  previous  peak 
level  reached  in  1957,  but  the  value  of  imports  was 
still  nearly  one-fourth  lower  owing  to  the  large  decline 
in  the  unit  value  of  Japanese  imports  between  1957 
and  1959.  This  reflects,  of  course,  the  fall  in  price 
for  such  important  Japanese  import  commodities  as 
cotton,  wool,  bread  grains,  crude  petroleum  and  iron 
ore,  as  well  as  the  decrease  in  freight  rates.  Imports 
from  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  in¬ 
creased  much  more  than  proportionately  with  the 
recovery  in  Japan’s  imports,  and  rose  in  value,  in 
the  first  half  of  1959,  by  some  25  per  cent  over  the 
level  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1958.  Thus, 
they  had  not  yet  regained  the  level  of  1957.  The 
1959  increase  w'as  uneven,  however,  reflecting  the 
pattern  of  industrial  expansion  in  Japan:  imports  of 
scrap  iron  and  non-ferrous  metals  show'ed  the  largest 
increase  (by  55  per  cent),  followed  by  rubber  (47 
per  cent)  and  wood  (32  per  cent).  The  Federation 
of  Malaya,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  were  the 
major  beneficiaries  on  this  score  within  the  region. 
On  the  other  hand,  rice  exporting  countries  as  a 
group  suffered  a  drastic  decline  by  some  40  per  cent 
in  their  exports  of  rice  to  Japan,  following  its  bumper 
rice  crop;  Japanese  cotton  imports  lagged  behind  the 
recovery  in  the  cotton  textile  industry.  Its  trade  with 
mainland  China  came  virtually  to  a  standstill. 


Imports  from  North  and  South  America  also 
increased  (by  2  per  cent).  The  small  increase  (by 
2  per  cent)  in  imports  from  the  United  States  together 
with  the  large  increase  in  exports  drastically  reduced 
Japan’s  customary  import  surplus  with  that  country; 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1959,  the  surplus  was  nearly 
eliminated  for  the  first  time  since  the  war. 

The  roughly  parallel  increases  in  the  values  of 
exports  and  imports  resulted  in  a  trade  deficit  of 
195  million  dollars,  in  the  first  half  of  1959,  slightly 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year  (188  million  dollars),  and  in  contrast 
to  much  larger  deficits  in  nearly  all  other  postwar 


years.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  whether  this  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  trade  balance  has  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  Japanese  economy.  A  large  part  of 
it  is  due  to  favourable  terms  of  trade,  and  the  volume 
of  imports  may  have  been  less  than  “normal”  because 
of  a  relative  decline  in  stocks  of  raw  materials.  Both 
these  factors  may  not  last,  and  the  problem  of 
maintaining  a  trade  deficit  within  reasonable  bounds 
at  high  levels  of  output  may  reappear.  Furthermore, 
the  expansion  of  exports  may  be  less  smooth  than 
in  the  past,  if  only  because  the  sudden  rapid  growth 
of  exports  to  the  United  States  is  viewed  with  some 
misgiving  in  that  country:  requests  for  protective 
measures  against  “cheap  wage  goods”  have  recently 
been  made,  in  spite  of  self-impossed  voluntary 
restrictions  reducing  exports  of  commodities  such  as 
cotton  cloth  and  canned  fish. 

In  the  meantime,  Japan’s  official  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  rose,  aided  also  by  dollar  receipts  from  the 
United  States  special  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  which  amounted  to  $229  million  during  the 
first  half  of  1959.  Rising  steadily  from  $455  million* 
in  September  1957,  the  lowest  level  since  1950,  they 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $1,209  million  in 
September  1959  (and  continued  rising  in  October), 
or  the  equivalent  of  more  than  four  months’  imports 
at  the  rate  of  the  first  half  year  of  1959.  This 
improvement  occurred  notwithstanding  repayment  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  in  the  second 
half  of  1958  of  $125  million  which  Japan  had  drawn 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1957,  and  a  further  payment 
of  $62.5  million  in  accordance  with  the  doubling  of 
its  IMF  quota  in  September  1959.  Encouraged  by 
these  developments  and  prompted  by  their  trade 
partners  in  GATT,  especially  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Japan  took  various  steps  towards  the 
liberalization  of  trade  and  payments.  These  measures 
include  the  partial  liberalization  of  spot  transactions 
in  dollars  and  a  reduction  of  discrimination  against 
imports  from  the  dollar  area.  In  November,  a  broad 
programme  of  trade  liberalization  was  announced. 
Discriminatory  import  restrictions  on  four  dollar  area 
items  were  to  be  lifted  in  January  1960,  and  on  the 
remaining  six  items  some  time  later  in  1960.  General 
import  restrictions  on  177  items  were  to  be  eased  as 
from  January  1960.  Furthermore,  a  record  allocation 
was  made  for  imports  during  the  half  year  period 
October  1959-March  1960,  which  at  $2,328  million  was 
15  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  previous  six  months. 
However,  the  share  of  liberalized  imports  even  now 


1  Excluding  Ministry  of  Finance  holdings  with  Japanese 
Commercial  Banks,  and  Open  Accounts  balances  (which  were 
heavily  affected  by  the  writing  off  of  the  balance  of  171  million 
dollars  with  Indonesia  in  1948),  as  well  as  all  Commercial  Bank 
holdings. 
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does  not  exceed  one-third  of  total  imports,  as  compared 
with  more  than  90  per  cent  in  most  western  European 
countries.* 

EXPORTS  OF  ECAFE  PRIMARY  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Most  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region 
shared  in  the  renewed  expansion  of  world  trade  during 
1959.  The  main  exceptions  were  the  traditional  rice 
exporters  of  the  region  and  Pakistan,  whose  exports 
in  the  first  half  of  1959  were  below  the  corresponding 
period  of  1958,  but  recovered  later  in  the  year  (see 
table  5  and  chart  1 ) .  In  Pakistan,  the  slack  in  exports 
was  due  to  smaller  volumes  of  jute  and  cotton  exports, 
as  well  as  lower  prices  of  cotton.  Favourable  harvests 
in  rice-importing  countries  confronted  the  four  rice¬ 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  with  shrinking 
markets  for  their  principal  export  item,  although  the 
exports  picked  up  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
In  Cambodia  and  Thailand  the  upturn  in  rubber 
exports  helped  to  compensate  for  the  decline  in  rice 
exports.  Singapore  appears  to  have  suffered  in  its 


1  As  a  result  of  the  second  trade  liberalization  programme  an¬ 
nounced  in  January  1960,  the  share  of  liberalized  imports  to  total 
imports  is  expected  to  increase  from  the  present  30  per  cent  to 
43-44  per  cent  in  April  1960  and  70  j)er  cent  in  April  1961. 


entrepot  trade  from  import  reductions  in  Indonesia 
and  from  the  gradual  development  of  direct  export 
trade  by  Indonesia  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

The  increase  in  exports,  as  well  as  the  exceptions 
mentioned  above,  may  be  explained  in  terms  of 
exports  of  major  commodities  (see  table  6).  On 
the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the  first  half  of  1959 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 
the  exports  of  the  region  increased  in  volume  for 
rubber,  iron  and  manganese  ores,  petroleum  products 
and  jute  manufactures,  but  decreased  for  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  tin  and  cotton  fabrics.  If  price 
changes  between  roughly  the  same  periods  are  also 
taken  into  account  (price  increases  for  rubber,  copra 
and  cotton  fabrics  were  particularly  sharp),  the  value 
of  exports  of  most  commodities  appears  to  have 
increased,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  raw  jute, 
sugar,  tea,  rice  and  tin. 

The  terms  of  trade  of  individual  countries  varied 
greatly,  depending  on  differences  in  the  commodity 
composition  of  their  exports,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
of  their  imports.  The  available  national  statistics 
indicate  that  they  improved  for  most  countries,  except 
Pakistan  (with  its  heavy  dependence  on  jute  and  j 
cotton),  and  China:  Taiwan  (which  devalued  its  j 
currency  in  April  and  November  1958). 


Table  5.  ECAFE  Countries:  Value  of  Exports,  1957-1959 
(Million  dollars) 


Percentage  change  in  it!t 
1  g  5  8  1  8  5  9  over  eorreeponding  perM 

1  85  7  1  858 


let  half 

3rd  guarter 

let  half 

Srd  Quarter 

let  half 

3rd  quarter 

Total . 

9,563 

8,938 

4,293 

2,220 

4,664 

+  8.6 

British  Borneo  . 

313 

301 

141 

78 

155 

+  9.9 

Burma . 

230 

193 

106 

46 

99 

68 

—  6.6 

+47.8 

Cambodia  .... 

52 

53 

28 

13 

27 

16 

—  3.6 

+23.1 

Ceylon . 

353 

359 

154 

105 

175 

92 

-fl3.6 

—12.4 

China:  Taiwan 

148 

156 

88 

35 

94 

24 

+  6.8 

—31.4 

Federation  of  Malaya  — 
Singapore 

1,363 

1,217 

618 

287 

654 

378 

-f  5.8 

+31.7 

Hong  Kong  . 

529 

524 

246 

128 

258 

148 

+  4.9 

+15.6 

India . 

1,379 

1,216 

542 

343 

564 

357 

+  4.0 

+  4.1 

Indonesia  .... 

969 

755 

322 

205 

431 

207 

+33.8 

+  0.6 

Iran* . 

no" 

111" 

59 

22 

53 

—102 

Japan . 

2,858 

2,877 

1,391 

688 

1,541 

884 

+  10.8 

+28.4 

Korea,  southern  . 

22 

16 

7 

4 

10 

5 

+42.8 

—31.1 

Laos . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

Pakistan  .... 

358 

302 

160 

55 

141 

71 

—11.9 

+29.1 

Philippines 

432 

493 

230 

130 

269 

167 

+  17.0 

+28.4 

Thailand  .... 

365 

309 

170 

72 

167 

91 

—  1.8 

+26.4 

Viet-Nam,  southern  . 

81 

55 

31 

9 

26 

22 

—16.1 

+  144.4 

Total  (excluding  Japan) 

6,705 

6,061 

2,092 

1,532 

3,123 

+  7.6 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics,  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  and  national 
sources. 

■  Excluding  petroleum  exports. 

Years  beginning  21  March. 
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Chart  1.  ECAFE  Countries:  Imports,  Exports  and  Balance  of  Trade 


(Millions  of  US  dollars) 


Cambodia,  Loos  and  Viet-Nam 


China  (Taivran) 


Korea,  southern 


Philippines 


-  Exports  I  I  Surplus 

-  —  Imports  Deficit 

Total  foreign  trade  of  Brunei,  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak,  including  trade  between  these  territories. 

For  1955-1959,  including  trade  between  the  three  countries,  from  June  1955  onwards  southern  Viet-Nam  only. 
Years  beginning  21  March,  excluding  imports  by  petroleum  companies  and  exports  of  petroleum. 

Annual  rate  based  on  first  nine  to  eleven  months. 


SB 

■ 

Federation  i 

Df  Moloyo  and  Singopom 
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For  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region 
as  a  group  the  terms  of  trade  have  improved  since 
1958.  The  average  export  price  of  these  primary 
products  increased  by  4.6  per  cent  between  the  first 
half  years  of  1958  and  1959.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  it  was  considerably  higher  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1959  than  in  the  first — to  some  extent  a  reflection 
of  the  growing  strength  of  the  recovery  in  the 
industrial  countries.  On  the  import  side,  on  the  other 
hand,  world  prices  of  manufactures  decreased  slightly 
(by  2  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1959),  and  prices 
of  important  primary  imports  such  as  foodgrains 
also  fell. 

To  augment  their  supply  of  foreign  exchange, 
several  countries  in  the  region  took  measures  speci¬ 


fically  to  increase  exports.'  The  most  comprehensive 
export  incentive  system  put  into  effect  in  1959  was 
Pakistan’s  Export  Bunus  Scheme  of  15  January. 
This  applies  to  all  exports  except  the  traditional  raw 
materials;  it  provides  that  bonus  entitlement  vouchers 
will  be  issued  for  40  per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  value  of 
exports  of  manufactures  (other  than  of  cotton  or 
jute),  and  for  20  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  other 
items  (including  cotton  and  jute  manufactures)  and 
certain  service  industries  (shipping,  ship  repair, 
aircraft  repair,  salvage) .  One  month  after  the  receipt 
of  the  foreign  exchange,  the  holders  of  vouchen, 


1  General  measures  such  as  the  exchange  rate  adjustments  in 
Laos  (October  1958),  China:  Taiwan  (April  and  November  1958) 
and  Indonesia  (August  1959),  acting  on  both  exports  and  imports, 
are  discussed  in  chapter  3. 


Table  6.  ECAFE  Region:  Production,  Gross  Exports  and  Prices  of  Export  Commodities 


Commodity 


Production 


Grots  exports 


Prices^ 


Unit  Change  Change  Change 

1959  or  over  preeed-  First  half  over  first  First  half  over  first 
1958/59  ing  yea>r  of  1959  half  of  1958  of  1959  half  of  1951 

(per  cent)  (per  cent)  (per  cent) 


Agricultural  products 


Rubber . 

.  •  1,000  tons 

883 

+  17.6 

921 

+25.4 

92.73 

-1-21.6 

Cotton . 

.  .  1,000  bales 

5,933'* 

—  6.7 

551 

—14.6 

25.88 

—14.1 

Jute . 

.  .  1,000  tons 

2,028' 

-{-14.6 

357 

—31.5 

113.6 

— 

Sugar . 

.  .  1,000  tons 

11,230“ 

-f  0.7 

1,132 

—  2.0 

30.08 

—14.3 

Tea . 

.  .  million  pounds 

787' 

—  2.4 

383 

—  5.7 

2.15 

—10.0 

Copra . 

.  .  1,000  tons 

1,463 

-1-  3.0 

306' 

—12.8 

268.8 

-f40.5 

Rice . 

.  ,  1,000  tons 

84,675' 

-flO.9 

1,603 

—16.4 

46.7 

—  9,0 

Mineral  products 

Tin-in-concentrates 

.  .  1,000  tons 

34 

—13.4 

12 

—14.3 

Tin  metal  .... 

.  1,000  tons 

20 

—21.8 

21 

—19.2 

397.59 

-f  9.0 

Iron  ore  .... 

.  .  1,000  tons 

7,354 

-f30.8 

3,388 

-1-30.4 

40.00 

—  6.5 

Manganese  ore  . 

.  .  1,000  tons 

537 

-f  3.9 

162.99 

+  6.6 

Petroleum,  crude  . 

.  .  1,000  tons 

6,830* 

—37.6 

6,037 

+  2.1 

178.60 

-1-  2.6 

Petroleum  products  . 

.  .  1,000  tons 

3,147'* 

+  5.4 

5,799 

+13.4 

442.11 

+  1-9 

Manufactures 

Jute  products 

.  1,000  tons 

639 

+  2.1 

375 

+23.0 

42.3 

+  1.2 

Cotton  fabrics  . 

.  .  million  metres 

4,188 

-1-  0.1 

904 

—11.8 

50.3 

-1-17.8 

Source: 


b 

C 

d 


Z 

h 


United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  national  sources.  Cotton  production  —  from  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  Rubber  production  —  from  International  Rubber  Study  Group.  Tea  production  —  from 
International  Tea  Committee. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted: 

Rubber:  No.  1  RSS,  Singapore,  Straits  cents  per  (mund. 

Cotton:  289  F  Punjab  SGF,  Karachi,  including  export  tax,  US  cents  per  pound. 

Jute:  Raw,  Pakistan  mill  first,  c  8c  f  Dundee,  £  per  long  ton. 

Sugar:  Cuba,  f.o.b..  No.  4  contract  at  New  York  Exchange,  US  cents  per  pound. 

Tea:  Leaf,  for  export,  all  types,  at  Calcutta  auctions.  Rupees  per  pound. 

Copra:  Philippine  copra  at  European  ports,  bulk  shipment,  nearest  forward  shipment,  c  8c  f,  US$  per  long  ton. 

Rice:  Thailand  white  rice,  15-17%  broken  government  standard,  f.o.b.  Bangkok,  per  ton. 

Tin  metal:  Ex-works  Singapore,  Malayan  dollars  per  picul. 

Iron  ore:  Fo,  60%,  f.o.b.  Calcutta,  Rs  per  long  ton. 

Mangaese  ore:  India,  export  price,  Visakhapatnam,  Rs  per  long  ton. 

Petroleum,  crude:  Indonesia,  unit  value  of  export,  Rs  per  ton. 

Petroleum  prcxlucts:  Indonesia,  export  unit  value  of  benzine  and  gaso'ine.  Rupiah  per  ton. 

Jute  products:  Hessian  cloth,  101%  oz  40",  domestic  export  price  at  Calcutta,  Rs  per  100  yds. 

Cotton  fabrics:  Japan,  export  price  f.o.b.,  heavy  shirting  S/2003  grey  38",  yen  per  yard. 

Refers  to  August-July. 

Refers  to  July-June  for  India  and  Pakistan  only. 

Refers  to  September/August. 

Refers  to  Jan-Aug  for  Ceylon,  China  (Taiwan),  India,  Indonesia  and  Pakistan  only. 

Refers  to  crop  year. 

Excluding  Iran. 

Refers  to  January-March  for  China  (Taiwan),  Indonesia,  Pakistan  and  Sarawak  only. 

Copra  and  coconut  oil,  in  terms  of  oil. 
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which  are  freely  transferable,  may  apply  for  licences 
to  import  goods  from  a  certain  schedule  which  have 
a  validity  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  issue. 
Portions  of  the  bonus  may  also  be  used  within  certain 
limits  for  business  travel  or  for  the  officially  approved 
opening  and  maintenance  of  foreign  branch  offices. 

India  continued  its  programme  of  encouraging 
exports.  Thus  it  facilitated  imports  of  raw  materials 
for  export  industries,  liberalized  export  quotas,  gave 
rebates  on  rail  transport,  and  permitted  drawback  of 
customs  duties  and  excises  on  export  conunodities. 
Southern  Korea  set  up  a  $7.5  million  export  pro¬ 
motion  fund  to  make  short-term  loans  to  exporters 
and  manufacturers  of  export  goods;  this,  however, 
seems  of  minor  importance  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  its  trade  gap.  China:  Taiwan  abolished  harbour 
dues  on  exports  and  simplified  the  refund  of  export 
taxes.  The  Philippines,  while  it  scrapped  the 
“barter”  of  export  products  allowed  under  a  1955 
law  (which  had  been  variously  described  at  different 
times  as  a  means  of  overcoming  other  countries’ 
payments  restrictions  and  as  an  export  incentive), 
passed  a  new  law  allowing  the  “barter”  of  marginal 
exports.  Like  its  predecessor,  this  law  was  expected 
to  have  little  quantitative  impact  if  kept  within  the 
same  bounds. 

Individual  commodity  trends* 

World  consumption  of  natural  rubber  increased 
in  the  first  half  of  1959  by  9  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958.  A  rise  by  22  per  cent 
in  the  offtake  of  the  United  States  (down  by  10  per 
cent  in  1958)  and  continuing  high  buying  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world  were  responsible  for  this 
development.  Although  the  United  Kingdom’s  gross 
imports  during  the  first  half  of  1959  fell  considerably, 
owing  to  lesser  re-exports,  its  net  imports  were 
fractionally  higher.  Offtake  of  natural  rubber  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  varied  considerably 
from  month  to  month,  but  appears  to  have  totalled 
174,000  tons — about  the  same  as  during  the  first 
half  of  1958  (171,000  tons). 

Commercial  stocks  in  consuming  countries  (out¬ 
side  the  Soviet  Union,  mainland  China  and  eastern 
Europe)  have  fallen  continuously.  At  mid-year  1959, 
over-all  stocks  of  natural  rubber,  including  those  in 
producing  countries  and  afloat,  represented  a  lower 
ratio  to  consumption  than  at  any  time  in  the  current 
decade. 

In  1958,  prices  of  natural  rubber  continued  tbeir 
decline  until  by  May  1958  they  had  fallen  somewhat 
below  that  of  the  main  competing  synthetic  type. 

^The  trade  in  rice  is  discussed  with  imports;  sec  pp.33-35 
below. 


Thereafter,  heavier  buying  due  to  the  industrial 
expansion  programmes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
mainland  China,  prospects  of  a  revival  in  the  United 
States,  and  political  developments  in  the  Middle  East, 
caused  a  recovery,  and  the  price  of  natural  rubber 
rose  well  above  the  main  comparable  synthetic  type. 
After  a  sudden  high  peak  had  been  reached  in  May 
1959  prices  declined  somewhat  in  June,  when  it 
became  known  that  the  United  States  Government 
was  considering  the  release  of  some  of  its  natural 
rubber  stockpile,  but  picked  up  again  since  July  1959. 

A  concerted  announcement  from  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  mid-September  stated  that 
they  would  release,  over  a  period,  470,000  tons  and 
100,000  tons,  respectively,  of  strategic  stockpiles  of 
natural  rubber.  Some  of  the  uncertainty  has  been 
removed  by  official  announcements  indicating  that 
release  from  the  United  States  stockpiles  are  to  be 
made  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  without  undue 
disturbance  of  markets,  and  will  be  limited  to  50,000 
tons  up  to  June  1960;  similarly,  the  rate  of  liquidation 
of  the  United  Kingdom  stockpile  would  be  increasingly 
restricted  if  prices  fell  below  specified  levels.  At  any 
rate,  the  New  York  price  for  natural  rubber  continued 
to  rise,  reaching  41  cents  per  pound  towards  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  these  price  developments, 
the  share  of  synthetic  in  total  rubber  consumption 
has  risen  in  the  world  as  a  whole  to  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  41  per  cent  by  June  1959  as  against  38 
per  cent  a  year  before.* 

In  line  with  these  developments,  the  ECAFE 
region’s  net  exports  of  natural  rubber,  which  in  1958 
had  showed  only  an  insignificant  increase,  rose  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1959  by  some  25  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1958.  All  the  principal 
rubber  exporting  ECAFE  countries  shared  in  this 
expansion.  The  highest  quantities  were  exported  by 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  (chiefly  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  large  quantities  also  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom)  and  by  Indonesia. 

Whereas  tea  production  of  the  world  (excluding 
the  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China)  was  expected 
in  1959  to  be  about  the  same  in  volume  as  in  1958, 
the  high  level  of  world  trade  in  1958  has  not  been 
matched  so  far.  Exports  from  India  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1959  were  nearly  25  per  cent  below  the 
level  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
year,  and  shipments  from  Pakistan  and  Indonesia 
were  also  lower.  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
able  to  export  about  13  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1958.  The  United  Kingdom  imported 


2  Some  synthetic  rubber  is  also  being  produced  and  consumed 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  amount  is  not  known  and  therefore 
not  included  in  the  world  ratio  quoted. 
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10  per  cent  less  tea  in  the  first  half  of  1959  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year — 
lower  imports  being  supplemented  from  stocks,  while 
continental  European  importing  countries  continued 
to  cover  their  requirements  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  first  months  of  1958.  Since  available  import 
figures  for  non-European  countries  cover  in  general 
not  more  than  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year,  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  useful  conclusions 
on  the  volume  of  world  imports  in  1959. 

The  seasonal  trend  of  prices  showed  a  10  per 
cent  decline  in  the  first  half  of  1959  from  the  first 
half  of  1958.  Less  active  demand  and  the  lack  of 
outstanding  quality  tea  on  offer  resulted  in  a  generally 
narrower  price  margin  between  high-  and  low-quality 
teas,  and  in  auction  prices  which  were  lower  than 
in  1958,  especially  in  London.  However,  later  in 
1959,  prices  firmed,  and  in  September,  the  London 
prices  for  all  teas,  at  61.2  pence  per  pound,  were 
8.7  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Following  the  example  set  by  India  in  1958, 
Ceylon  introduced  changes  in  its  export  duty  as  of 
1  June  1959,  in  order  to  promote  the  export  of 
lower-  and  medium-quality  tea,  and  to  make  it  more 
competitive  with  African  supplies.  Renewed  interest 
in  regulated  marketing  was  evident  in  the  discussions 
in  late  1958  between  Indian  and  Ceylonese  growers’ 
organizations. 

The  low  level  of  world  copra  and  coconut  oil 
production  and  trade  in  1958  continued  during  the 
first  half  of  1959,  but  following  the  improvement  in 
second  half,  world  copra  output  for  the  whole  of 
1959  was  expected  to  be  better  than  in  1958. 

Compared  with  January-June  1958,  shipments*  of 
copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines  declined 
by  38  per  cent.  However,  from  June  1959  onwards, 
definite  signs  of  recovery  appeared,  and  copra  ship¬ 
ments  in  the  third  quarter  exceeded  those  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  As  rainfall  was  somewhat  lower 
than  average  in  the  last  quarter  of  1958,  this  may 
still  slow  down  the  improvement  of  trade  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1959.  In  Ceylon,  owing  to  more  favourable 
weather  in  1958  and  the  cumulative  benefits  of  the 
fertilizer  scheme,  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil 
in  January-June  1959  more  than  doubled  as  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  1958.  Indonesian  shipments 
in  the  same  period  are  reported  to  have  increased 
by  26  p)er  cent,  although  a  ban  on  copra  exports  was 
imposed,  from  March  to  July,  in  order  to  ensure 
supplies  for  domestic  use  in  Java  from  surplus 
producing  islands. 

1  All  export  figures  refer  to  indigenous  exports  (as  distinguished 
from  re-exports)  unles  otherwise  stated.  Indigenous  exports 
include  only  copra  and  coconut  oil  produced  within  the  exporting 
country.  Oil  produced  from  imported  copra  b  excluded. 


For  the  first  time  since  1956,  the  combined  trade 
of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  showed  a 
net  deficit  in  copra  in  terms  of  oil  equivalent.  Despite 
the  attractive  export  price  of  coconut  oil,  Malayan 
millers  were  probably  reluctant  to  let  working  stocks 
of  copra  fall,  partly  because  of  reduced  domestic 
production,  but  also  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
future  supplies  from  Indonesia.  Although  copra 
output  in  North  Borneo  was  maintained  in  1959, 
exports  were  reduced,  as  imports  from  the  Philippines 
and  Indonesia  for  re-exports  were  one-quarter  lower. 

World  import  demand  was  strongly  sustained 
during  most  of  1959,  probably  because  the  shortfall 
in  supplies  available  to  non-producing  countries  was 
greater  than  could  be  easily  made  up  by  the  use  of 
substitutes.  Prices  rose  to  peak  levels  in  May  1959, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  month  fell  overnight  by  20 
per  cent  on  news  of  the  United  States  decision  to 
discuss  the  timing  of  sales  of  its  stockpile  of  coconut 
oil.  No  actual  sales  had  been  made  by  October,  and 
in  the  continuing  scarcity  situation,  prices  had  by 
then  regained  a  good  fraction  of  the  loss. 

The  improvement  in  copra  and  coconut  oil  exports 
is  expected  to  continue  into  1960  with  full  recovery 
in  the  Philippine  output  by  mid-year,  barring  un¬ 
foreseen  setbacks.  Good  crops  are  forecast  in  Ceylon 
and  most  southeast  Asian  areas,  where  weather 
conditions  have  been  much  better  in  1959.  At  the 
same  time,  total  supplies  may  be  easier  because  of 
sales  of  coconut  oil  from  the  United  States  stockpile 
to  domestic  users.  If  sold  as  planned,  such  sales  in 
1960  would  be  equivalent  to  about  20  per  cent  of 
United  States  domestic  use  of  coconut  oil,  or  about 
10  per  cent  of  that  in  western  Europe. 

World  sugar  production  in  the  crop  year 
September  1958-August  1959  continued  its  upward 
trend  and  set  a  new  record  at  an  estimated  39.3 
million  tons,“  excluding  mainland  China,  Soviet 
Union,  and  eastern  Europe  (and  at  49.3  million  tons 
including  these  countries),  or  10.5  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  volume  of  world 
exports  in  1959  did  not  follow  this  expansion  of 
output.  Mainly  because  of  increases  in  production 
in  major  importing  areas,  the  volume  of  trade  was 
considerably  lower  in  the  first  half  of  1959  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  1958,  although  some  im¬ 
provement  was  reported  for  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  ECAFE  exporters  did  not  all  share  in  the 
decline,  however.  Of  the  two  major  exporters,  exports 
of  China:  Taiwan  were  higher,  and  of  the  Philippines 
lower,  in  this  period  than  a  year  earlier,  while  the 
marginal  exports  of  India  increased  and  those  of 
Indonesia  dwindled  away. 

2  All  figures  quoted  are  in  terms  of  centrifugal  sugar,  raw  value 
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The  latest  European  beet  crop  estimates  are  fairly 
pessimistic,  following  the  long,  hot  and  dry  summer 
in  many  countries.  Indications  are  that  in  1959/60 
world  production  is  likely  to  be  slightly  lower  and 
carry-over  stocks  are  estimated  to  decline.  World 
sugar  prices  are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  more  firm 
during  1959/60  than  during  the  past  year.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  Cuban  crop;  but  the 
decline  in  European  production  is  likely  to  have  some 
influence  on  prices.  In  the  Far  Eastern  region,  the 
crop  appears  to  be  normal,  hut  import  demand  may 
be  higher  owing  to  rising  consumption.  Indeed, 
consumption  is  continuing  to  rise  in  all  major  regions, 
and  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  will  probably  be 
at  least  3-4  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  previous  year. 

World  trade  in  sugar  continues  to  be  divided, 
however,  into  the  two  compartments  of  the  preferential 
markets  (such  as  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Portugal)  and  the  free  market. 
Prices  in  the  latter,  discussed  above,  are  more 
vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  demand ;  they  are  relevant, 
in  the  region,  mainly  to  exports  from  China:  Taiwan, 
India  and  Indonesia.  Exports  from  the  Philippines, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  supported  by  a  preferential 
market  in  the  United  States,  with  prices  more  or 
less  stabilized  at  higher  levels. 

The  large  increase  in  the  jute  crop  of  1958/59 
in  India  and  Pakistan  caused  a  sharp  reduction  in 
prices  in  the  second  half  of  1958.  The  fixing  of 
minimum  export  prices  in  Pakistan  in  October  1958 
and  the  decision  of  the  Indian  Jute  Manufacturers’ 
Association  in  January  1959  to  purchase  4^  months’ 
requirements  of  their  member  mills,  supported  the 
price  level,  however,  and  in  May  1959  the  price  was 
back  at  the  level  of  May  1958.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  new  decline. 

The  large  crop  in  India — and  constant  volume 
of  domestic  mill  consumption — made  possible  for  the 
first  time  since  1950  a  lifting  of  the  ban  on  exports. 
The  relatively  low  quality  of  the  fibre  available  for 
exports  and  the  heavy  export  duty  have,  however, 
discouraged  large-scale  shipments.  Exports  from 
Pakistan  amounted,  in  1958/59,  to  741,000  tons,  16 


per  cent  below  the  level  of  the  previous  season;  its 
domestic  consumption  increased  by  17  per  cent.  The 
decline  occured  mainly  later  in  the  season;  in  the 
first  half  of  1959  exports  were  32  per  cent  below  the 
level  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1958.  In  the 
third  quarter,  exports  recovered  sharply,  however,  and 
were  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

World  consumption  of  cotton  in  1958/59,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  centrally  planned  economies,  increased  slightly. 
With  continuing  active  demand  from  the  centrally 
planned  economies,  disappearance  exceeded  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  third  successive  year.  Stocks  on  1  August 
1959  were  6  per  cenl  lower  than  on  1  August 
1958,  and  were  at  their  lowest  level  since  1953.  The 
increase  in  consumption  in  the  United  States  and 
the  resumption  of  an  upward  trend  in  western  Europe 
and  Japan  in  1959  materially  affected  the  stock 
situation. 

In  Japan,  the  largest  raw  cotton  importer  of  the 
region,  production  of  cotton  yarn  was  under  control 
in  1958  and  imports  of  raw  cottmi  fell  by  8  per  cent 
in  August-March  1958/59  from  the  same  period  of 
1957/58.  The  situation  changed  radically,  however, 
in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1959.  Consump¬ 
tion  rapidly  rose  from  a  low  of  176,000  bales  in 
January  to  over  217,000  bales  in  September.  In 
August  1959,  moreover,  it  was  decided  that  the 
proportion  of  cotton  spindles  frozen  should  be  reduced 
from  27.5  to  25.5  per  cent  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1959. 

In  India  stocks  were  lower  than  they  had  been 
for  many  years.  Since  the  end  of  1958,  cotton 
consumption  in  India  had  been  running  consistently 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  consumption  for  the 
whole  season  was  likely  to  be  above  the  1957/58 
level.  Since  May  1959,  the  production  of  cloth 
showed  advances  on  1958,  although  volume  of  cloth 
exports  for  the  first  half  of  1959  was  considerably 
lower  (by  19  per  cent)  than  during  the  same  period 
of  1958.  Exporters  reported  better  prospects  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 

World  cotton  exports,  excluding  the  centrally 
planned  economies,  showed  a  decline  by  9  per  cent 
from  those  in  1957/58  and  by  20  per  cent  from  the 
record  level  of  1956/57.  But  the  hulk  of  the  1958/59 
decline  was  in  exports  from  the  United  States,  which 
were  down  51  per  cent  from  1957/58,^  while  exports 
from  other  countries  rose  by  30  per  cent. 

The  divergence  between  exports  from  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  (excluding  the 
centrally  planned  economies)  reflected  larger  export¬ 
able  world  supplies,  weaker  foreign  demand,  and 

1  The  U.S.  Government,  while  supporting  its  domestic  cotton 
prices  at  above  the  world  market  levels,  did  not  adjust  its  export 
price  until  August  1959. 
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price  advantages  of  foreign  cotton  over  most  United 
States  qualities.  Since  April  1959,  world  prices  of 
medium  staples  have  remained  fairly  stable,  while 
prices  of  long  staples  continued  their  recovery  from 
the  low  point  reached  in  March  1959;  only  United 
States  prices  dropped  by  4  to  5  cents,  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  rate  of  export  subsidy. 

Cotton  exports  from  the  primary  exporting 
ECAFE  countries,  as  a  group  (excluding  mainland 
China),  also  rose  in  1958/59  because  of  the  large 
increase  (by  36  per  cent)  of  exports  from  India. 
Exports  from  other  countries  of  the  region  declined, 
however.  Pakistan’s  exports  were  slightly  lower  in 
1958/59  and  the  destinations  of  its  cotton  exports 
changed  radically.  Exports  to  centrally  planned 
economies  increased,  with  exports  to  mainland  China 
more  than  doubling,  on  the  basis  of  barter  deals, 
while  shipments  to  western  Europe  dwindled.  Iran’s 
exports  of  raw  cotton  also  decreased,  by  10  per  cent 
in  1958/59,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  growing  domestic  industry.  Afghanistan’s 
1958/59  exports  are  estimated  to  be  one-sixth  smaller 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  increase  in  cotton  exports  of  the  region  in 
1958/59  was  achieved,  however,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  Its  exports  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1959,  on  the  other  hand,  were  15  per  cent  lower 
than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  a  decline  of  9  per  cent 
in  exports  from  India  and  of  28  per  cent  from 
Pakistan. 

The  volume  of  mineral  exports  of  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  fell  between  the 
first  quarter  of  1958  and  1959,  although  later  on 
there  was  a  sharp  recovery.  Exports  of  iron  ore 
which  were  abnormally  low  (except  from  India)  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1958  rose  sharply,  however, 
mainly  from  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  India  and  the 
Philippines.  Their  combined  volume  of  petroleum 
exports  declined,  drastically  from  Indonesia,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1959,  but  recovered  since.  Prices, 
however,  remained  lower  than  in  1958  in  line  with 
the  price  adjustment  in  oil  made  by  the  major 
producers  in  the  Middle  East  (and  the  Caribbean). 
World  supplies  appeared  to  be  ample,  for  the  time 
being,  and  import  restrictions  in  the  United  States 
put  additional  pressure  on  outside  oil  producers. 
During  the  first  half  year  of  1959,  world  production 
of  crude  oil  reached  a  record  level  of  422  million 
tons,  an  increase  of  11.3  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  7.8  per  cent 
in  the  ECAFE  region.  This  rate  of  increase  was 
rather  above  the  expansion  of  demand  of  more  than 
5  per  cent  in  1959,  which  may  reach  in  the  next  year 
once  again  the  “customary”  rate  of  7  per  cent  per 
annum.  Consequently,  competition  in  the  interna- 
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tional  oil  market  increased  and  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  crude  oil  prices  would  advance  much  beyond  the 
prevailing  levels  after  the  heavy  cuts  in  the  beginning 
of  1959.  As  a  result  of  these  adjustments,  it  appears 
that  oil  prices  in  the  Middle  East  (and  in  the 
Caribbean)  are  no  longer  geared  to  those  in  the 
United  States,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  the  past 
Thus,  prices  are  likely  to  be  lower  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  owing  to  the  difference  in  supply, 
demand  situation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  may  involve  some  loss,  in 
terms  of  price,  for  the  oil  exporting  countries  of 
the  region,  although  they  may  gain  from  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  expansion  of  production.  At  any  rate, 
the  oil  importing  countries  of  the  region  would  thus 
benefit  from  relatively  low  oil  prices. 

Since  the  tin  crisis  in  September  1958,  when  the 
buffer  stock  of  the  International  Tin  Agreement  had 
to  stop  operation  for  lack  of  funds  and  the  price 
dropped  to  £640  per  long  ton,  recovery  had  been 
steady,  and,  by  the  end  of  February  1959,  prices 
had  increased  to  £780  per  long  ton.  The  recovery 
was  aided  by  the  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  agreed  to  limit  its  exports  to  13,500  long  tons 
in  1959  (and  later  indicated  observance  of  the  same 
ceiling  in  1960),  as  compared  with  17,200  long  tons 
in  1958.*  Following  this  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands  and  a  few  minor  consuming  countries 
lifted  restrictions  on  imports  of  tin  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  centrally  planned  economies  imposed 
in  August  1958.  Export  quotas  under  the  Tin  Agree¬ 
ment  were  gradually  raised  from  20,000  long  tons  in 
the  first  quarter  to  30,000  long  tons  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1959  or,  in  other  words,  from  52  to  78  per  cent 
of  actual  exports  during  the  base  year  ending 
September  1957.  Even  so,  1959  exports  under  the 
Agreement  amounted  to  less  than  98,000  long  tons, 
and  including  exports  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
non-member  countries  to  122,000  long  tons.  The 
buffer  stock  had  to  provide  the  difference,  and  was 
expected  to  be  down  to  10,000  long  tons  at  the  end 
of  1959.  In  those  conditions,  quotas  were  further 
raised  to  36,000  long  tons  (or  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  basic  volume)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1960.  Tin 
prices,  in  the  meanwhile,  hovered  in  the  range  of 
£790  to  £795  per  long  ton  for  most  of  1959,  main¬ 
tained  at  this  level  by  the  selling  operations  of  the 
buffer  stock,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to 
expect  any  great  change  in  the  near  future. 

Exports  of  manufactures  from  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  have  also  recovered 
(see  table  7).  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
data  available  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  value  of 

1  Exports  of  tin  metal  from  mainland  China  and  Poland  # 
countries  other  than  the  centrally  planned  economies  amounted  » 
an  additional  2,000  long  tons  in  1958. 
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Table  7.  Selected  ECAFE  Countries:  Exports  of  Manufactures* 
(Million  dollars) 


Country  and  major  items 

1957 

1958 

1958 

1st  half 

1959 

1st  half 

China:  Taiwan . 

6.9 

15.0 

4.5 

12.4 

of  which:  Textiles . 

2.7 

2.3 

0.5 

4.8 

Cement . 

— 

4.0 

1.3 

1.2 

Federation  of  Malaya  —  Singapore . 

.  112.3 

121.9 

67.4 

48.7 

of  which:  Textiles . 

25.5 

39.0 

23.0 

11.5 

India . 

.  527.6 

467.5 

212.6 

232.9 

of  which:  Textiles . 

.  429.3 

385.1 

172.4 

184.2 

Leather  . 

45.3 

38.3 

18.7 

26.0 

Pakistan . 

43.5 

31.0 

13.5 

30.8 

of  which:  Textiles . 

38.1 

26.6 

11.0 

28.4 

Philippines . 

9.8 

14.8 

4.9 

12.3 

of  which:  Wood  and  cork  manufactures  . 

3.7 

9.4 

2.4 

9.5 

Textiles . 

2.7 

2.7 

1.3 

1.6 

Total  countries  listed  above . 

.  700.1 

650.2 

302.9 

337.1 

Source:  National  Statistics. 

•  Approximating  as  far  as  possible  to  SITC  sections  5,  6,  7  and  8,  but  excluding  base  and 
precious  metals. 


exports  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  first  half  of 
1959  was  about  11  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year.  In  India, 
which  alone  accounts  for  more  than  two-thirds  of 
exports  of  manufactures  from  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  region,  such  exports  showed  an 
increase  of  9  per  cent  after  the  sharp  fall  in  1958. 
The  smaller  exporters  have  fared  much  better,  how¬ 
ever.  Manufactured  exports  from  China:  Taiwan  and 
the  Philippines  continued  their  rapid  expansion,  as 
in  1958,  and  were  some  two  and  a  half  times  as 
high.  In  Pakistan,  where  manufactured  exports  had 
declined  in  1958,  they  were  in  the  first  half  of 
1959  at  double  the  rate  of  1958,  and  considerably 
higher  than  in  that  of  1957.  In  Malaya  (Federation 
and  Singapore),  on  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  in 
exports  of  manufactures  reflected  a  smaller  transit 
trade  through  Singapore. 

IMPORTS  OF  ECAFE  PRIMARY  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Imports  into  the  primary  exporting  countries  of 
the  region  continued,  on  the  whole,  to  decline  in  the 
first  half  of  1959,  although  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  before.  Between  1957  and  1958  these  imports 
had  fallen  by  12  per  cent,  while  the  decline  between 
the  first  half  years  of  1958  and  1959  was  5.7  per 
cent.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1959,  the  trend  appears 


to  have  been  reversed,  however,  and  imports  were 
higher — in  most  countries  substantially  so — than  a 
year  earlier  (see  table  8  and  chart  1). 

The  cuts  in  imports  of  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  region  between  the  first  half  years 
of  1958  and  1959  were  not  equally  distributed. 
Imports  from  western  Europe  and  Japan  still  increased 
somewhat,  while  Imports  from  North  America  were 
reduced  by  some  10  per  cent.  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that  imports  from  each  other  fell  more  than 
their  over-all  imports — a  fact  already  commented  on 
above. 

The  fall  in  imports  between  the  first  half  years 
of  1958  and  1959  was  particularly  sharp  in  Cambodia, 
Indonesia,  southern  Korea,  Laos  and  Pakistan,  in  all 
of  which  imports  were  reduced  by  25  per  cent  or 
more;  in  the  Philippines  and  southern  Viet-Nam,  the 
reduction,  although  substantial,  was  somewhat  smaller, 
amounting  to  17  and  13  per  cent  respectively.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  few  countries  or  territories  such 
as  British  Borneo,  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  India  and 
Iran  increased  their  imports  even  in  the  first  half 
of  1959. 

Various  factors  affected  these  changes  in  imports. 
In  the  traditional  rice  exporting  countries — Burma, 
Cambodia,  Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam  —  and 
also  in  Pakistan,  falling  exports  reduced  the  demand 
for  imports.  The  decline  in  imports  was  intensified 
by  tighter  import  restrictions,  which  were  relaxed, 
however,  in  Burma  and  Pakistan,  later  in  the  year. 
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Table  8. 

ECAFE 

Countries:  Value  of  Imports,  1957-1959 
(Million  dollars) 

1957 

i9sa 

1958 

19  5  9 

Percentage  change  in  1959 
over  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year 

Ut 

half 

Srd 

(psarter 

1st 

half 

Srd 

duarter 

1st  half 

Srd  Quarter 

Total . 

13,434 

11,103 

5,547 

2,581 

5,479 

—  1.3 

British  Borneo  . 

221 

210 

102 

54 

107 

+  4.9 

Burma  .... 

297 

204 

105 

52 

101 

54 

—  3.8 

+  3.8 

Cambodia 

58 

76 

44 

16 

30 

20 

—36.4 

+25.0 

Ceylon  .... 

379 

361 

155 

95 

184 

135 

+18.7 

+42.1 

China:  Taiwan 

212 

226 

102 

56 

108 

68 

+  5.9 

+21.4 

Federation  of  Malaya 

Singapore  . 

1,431 

1,338 

711 

308 

646 

342 

—  9.2 

+  11.0 

Hong  Kong  . 

901 

804 

390 

189 

389 

228 

—  0.3 

+20.6 

India  .... 

2,243 

1,815 

819 

381 

873 

400 

+  6.6 

+  5.0 

Indonesia 

804 

513 

270 

120 

200 

112 

—25.9 

—  6.7 

Iran*  .... 

368** 

535'’ 

225 

127 

282 

+25.3 

Japan  .... 

4,284 

3,033 

1,579 

732 

1,736 

903 

+  9.9 

+23.4 

Korea,  southern 

442 

378 

211 

83 

133 

78 

—37.0 

—  6.0 

Laos . 

42 

27 

16 

7 

6 

3 

—62.5 

—57.2 

Pakistan  .... 

440 

396 

216 

91 

151 

92 

—30.1 

+  1.1 

Philippines  . 

615 

562 

283 

126 

234 

132 

—17.3 

+  4.8 

Thailand 

408 

393 

202 

89 

197 

106 

—  2.4 

+19.1 

Viet-Nam,  southern 

289 

232 

117 

54 

102 

55 

—12.8 

+  1.1 

Total  (excluding  Japan) 

9,150 

8,070 

3,968 

1,849 

3,743 

... 

—  5.7 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics,  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  and  national 
sources. 

■  Excluding  imports  by  petroleum  companies. 

•’  Years  beginning  21  March. 


Although  exports  continued  to  rise  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines — reaching  record  levels — and  recovered  rapidly 
in  Indonesia  in  1959,  both  countries  tightened  import 
restrictions.  Such  restrictions  were  necessary  to 
prevent  the  inflationary  internal  demand  from 
depleting  foreign  exchange  reserves,  and  to  regain 
some  ground  lost  in  this  respect.  The  problems  of 
Indonesia,  and  the  measures  taken  to  cope  with  them 
(consisting  of  a  complex  of  quantitative  controls, 
demonetization  of  the  rupiah,  cuts  in  government 
salaries  and  exchange  rate  adjustments)  are  discussed 
in  chapter  3.*  In  the  Philippines,  demand  for  im¬ 
ports — arising  from  inflationary  methods  of  financing 
both  its  development  programme  and  (at  least  in 
some  past  periods)  current  budgetary  expenditure, 
and  further  stimulated  by  the  relaxation,  early  in 
1958,  of  margin  deposit  requirements  on  imports — 
was  curtailed  by  quantitative  controls,  combined  with 
domestic  fiscal-monetary  measures  on  a  broad  front.® 
The  fall  in  Indonesia’s  imports  affected  also  Singa¬ 
pore’s  trade,  which  was  further  influenced  by  the 
growing  direct  export  trade  of  both  Indonesia  and 
the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

1  Sec  pp.44-48  below. 

2  Sec  pp.43-44  below. 


Some  other  countries,  such  as  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  experienced  the  lagged  effects  of  a  previous 
decline  in  exports,  although  in  1959  exports  rose 
sharply  and  currency  restrictions  were  relaxed.  The 
currency  area  comprising  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Singapore  and  British  Borneo,  with  high  export 
earnings,  had  no  inherent  domestic  reason  arising 
from  their  aggregate  payments  position  to  apply 
quantitative  restrictions,  and  discriminated  against 
dollar  goods  only  to  conform  to  the  limitations  con¬ 
comitant  with  membership  in  the  Sterling  Area.  Even 
before  the  advent  of  external  convertibility,  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  had  announced  in  December 
1958  that  import  restrictions  would  be  removed  on 
twenty-three  items  from  the  dollar  area.  After  the 
announcement  of  external  convertibility  of  sterling  on 
29  December  1958,  the  British  Borneo  territories 
placed  a  number  of  items  under  open  general  licence. 
In  July  1959,  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore 
announced  that  discriminatory  restrictions  on  the 
direct  import  of  dollar  goods  would  cease  as  from 
1  August.  This  made  it  possible  to  import  directly 
from  the  dollar  area  those  goods  which  previously 
could  only  be  imported  through  Hong  Kong  and, 
according  to  GATT,  effected  a  5  to  7  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  dollar  imports.  In  1958,  a  lildt 
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Table  9.  ECAFE  Region:  Imports  of  Capital  Goods 
and  Materials  Chiefly  for  Capital  Goods 
(Million  dollars) 


Country 

1956 

1957 

1st  half  2nd  half 

1st  half 

1958 

2nd  half 

1959 

1st  half 

India . 

979'* 

653 

615 

483 

497 

528 

Indonesia . 

297 

164 

151 

109 

77 

83 

Other  primary  producing  countries*  . 

.  1,401 

905 

885 

824 

762 

737' 

Total  primary  producing  countries*  . 

.  2,677“ 

1,722 

1,651 

1,416 

1,336 

1,348' 

Japan  . 

988 

1,003 

829 

485 

441 

578 

Source:  United  Nations,  Economic  Bulletin  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Asian  Economic  Statistics. 
*  Excluding  Afghanistan,  Brunei  and  Iran. 

*’  Estimate  based  on  April  to  December  returns  for  India. 

‘  Excluding  Burma. 


[)  over  half  of  Malaya’s  (the  Federation  and  Singapore) 

2  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  came 

*  through  Hong  Kong.  Thus,  what  appeared  formally 

®  as  a  currency  move  was  in  fact  a  relaxation  of  trade 

restrictions  leading  to  a  reduction  of  import  prices. 


In  China:  Taiwan,  trade  controls  were  also 
relaxed  as  part  of  a  gradual  programme  of  exchange 
and  foreign  trade  adjustment,*  and  consequently 
imports  rose  substantially.  Imports  into  Ceylon,  not 
i;;  hampered  by  foreign  exchange  difGcuIties,  rose  rapidly 
in  1959.  India’s  imports  also  rose  somewhat  after 
the  drastic  curtailment  in  1958,  but  the  increase 
on  of  ?  :  showed  no  sign  of  acceleration  in  the  third  quarter 
vious  of  1959.  In  December,  dollar  discrimination  was 

rose  abolished  for  all  imports  other  than  capital  goods. 

The  ;  ,  In  Iran,  imports  were  discouraged,  in  June  1959,  by 
alaya,  ;  stricter  deposit  requirements  on  imports. 
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Among  the  most  important  import  goods  are 
foodgrains.  As  was  to  be  expected,  imports  of  capital 
goods*  were  curtailed  more  than  total  imports  during 
the  period  of  payments  difficulties  in  the  second  half 
of  1957  and  in  1958.  As  noted  above,  such  imports 
into  Japan,  especially  of  intermediate  goods  and  raw 
materials,  were  reduced  by  about  one-half  between 
1957  and  1958,  to  somewhat  below  the  1956  level 
(see  table  9).  In  the  primary  exporting  countries 
of  the  region,  the  fall  in  capital  goods  imports  was 
much  less  (about  18  per  cent),  but  still  more  than 
in  over-all  imports  (12  per  cent).  The  decline  in 
imports  of  capital  goods  was  particularly  sharp  in 
India  and  Indonesia.  Nevertheless,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  only,  imports  of  capital  goods  in  1958 
were  not  usually  below  the  level  of  1956,  as  they  had 
greatly  increased  between  1956  and  1957.  The  only 
major  exception  was  Indonesia. 

*  See  p.44  below. 

*  Including  materials  chiefly  used  for  capital  goods. 


Available  data  are  few,  but  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  them  there  has  been  some  recovery  of 
capital  goods  imports  in  1959,  for  example,  in  Ceylon 
and  India.  In  the  latter  country,  they  remain  still 
far  below  the  record  level  reached  in  1957.  In 
Thailand,  on  the  other  hand,  they  continued  to  fall. 
With  the  improvement  in  the  export  prospects  and 
foreign  exchange  positions  of  the  ECAFE  primary 
exporting  countries  during  the  year,  further  increases 
in  capital  goods  imports  may  be  expected. 

Foreign  trade  in  cereals 

In  all  but  two  of  the  Asian  importing  countries, 
rice  production  in  1958/59  rose  to  record  or  near¬ 
record  levels.  At  the  same  time,  harvests  in  the 
region’s  exporting  countries  rose  also,  although  in 
some  of  them,  they  remained  below  the  1956/57 
record  level.  As  a  result  of  these  developments, 
import  demand  for  rice  in  1959  was  less  strong  or 
less  urgent  in  a  number  of  countries  of  the  region, 
while  exportable  supplies  of  rice  were  larger  in  some 
exporting  countries,  e.g.  Burma  and  southern  Viet- 
Nam  where  the  postwar  peak  production  was  reached. 
In  consequence,  the  exporting  countries  of  the  region 
were  generally  having  difficulties  in  selling  rice  in  the 
early  part  of  1959,  particularly  since  negotiations  for 
government-to-government  contracts  for  1959  were 
unusually  protracted  in  anticipation,  on  the  part  of 
importers,  of  a  possible  reduction  in  contract  prices. 
Net  exports  of  rice  from  the  countries  of  the  region 
during  the  first  half  of  1959  fell  to  less  than  1.8 
million  tons  as  against  2.1  million  tons  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958,  while  retained  imports 
into  the  food-deficit  countries  of  the  region  totalled 
1.1  million  tons  as  against  1.7  million  tons. 
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With  the  conclusion  of  government-to-govemment 
contracts,*  however,  rice  trade  recovered  significantly 
in  the  second  half  of  1959,  and  the  total  shipments 
from  the  traditional  exporting  countries  of  the  region 
for  1959  as  a  whole  appeared  likely  to  exceed,  to 
some  extent,  the  low  level  of  1958.  Rice  exports 
declined  severely  in  Cambodia,  where  the  crop  was 
very  poor,  and  slightly  in  Thailand.  But  the  decrease 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  pronounced  recovery  in 
Burmese  shipments  and  by  the  rise  in  exports  from 
southern  Viet-Nam  that  was  facilitated  partly  by  the 
financial  agreement  with  France  (in  April  1959) 
which  reopened  markets  in  the  French  Community, 
especially  in  Africa.  Mainland  China  committed 
itself  by  1959  contracts  to  shipping  386,000  tons  of 
rice  (excluding  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union),  of 


1  Excluding  mainland  China,  the  government-to-government 
contracts  which  had  been  signed  by  mid-1959  involved  some  1,380 
thousand  tons  of  rice,  of  which  1,080  thousand  tons  were  intra- 
regional  trade,  117,000  tons  were  bought  by  the  region  from  the 
United  States,  and  137,000  tons  were  sold  to  non-regional  countries. 


which  335,000  tons  were  to  regional  countries 
(235,000  to  Ceylon  and  100,000  to  Indonesia).  At 
the  beginning  of  1959,  in  addition,  it  still  had  to 
ship  some  450,000  tons  sold  under  past  contracts 
(including  the  Soviet  Union-Indonesia  agreement). 
The  total  1959  commitments  of  836,0(X)  tons  compare 
with  1958  exports  of  about  700,0(X)  tons  (excluding 
shipments  of  about  450,000  tons  to  the  Soviet  Union). 
It  was  reported^  that  up  to  15  August  1959  its  total 
exports  of  rice  had  been  792,000  tons,  presumably 
including  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Import  requirements  of  rice  continued  to  be  quite 
large  during  1959  in  Ceylon,  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Singapore. 
Indonesia,  in  particular,  appears  to  have  remained 
the  world’s  largest  importer  of  rice,  with  its  1959 
imports  approaching  or  even  exceeding  their  1956 
peak  of  760,000  tons.  In  India  and  Pakistan,  whose 

2  Pelting  Review,  No.  35,  1  September  1959,  p.  15. 


Table  10.  ECAFE  Region:*  Net  Trade  in  and  Supply  of  Cereals 
(Million  tons) 


1954-56  average 

1957 

1958 

1959P 

Net 

exports 

Net 

imports 

Net 

exports 

Net 

imports 

Net 

exports 

Net 

imports 

Net 

exports 

Net 

impom 

Rice,  milled  basis  .... 

3.3 

3.3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.1 

3.8 

3.4 

3.3 

Wheat' . 

— 

4.6 

— 

7.9 

— 

7.9 

— 

8.1 

Other  cereals’* . 

0.2 

1.3 

0.2 

1.9 

0.3 

2.0 

0.3 

1.9 

Total* . 

3.5 

9.2 

4.0 

13.4 

3.4 

13.7 

3.7 

13.3 

Idem  excluding  Japan 

3.4 

4.7 

4.0 

9.4 

3.4 

9.4 

3.7 

9.1 

Net  import  balance  .... 

5.8 

9.4 

10.3 

9.6 

Idem  excluding  Japan  . 

1.2 

5.4 

6.0 

5.4 

Production . 

127.1 

132.7 

124.8 

138.7 

Idem  excluding  Japan  . 

114.2 

119.3 

111.0 

124.1 

Total  supply . 

132.9 

142.1 

135.1 

148.3 

Idem  excluding  Japan 

115.4 

124.7 

117.0 

129.5 

Per  capita  supply  (kg)  . 

160 

167 

156 

169 

i  Idem  excluding  Japan  (kg)  . 

156 

164 

151 

165 

Note:  Production  data  refer  to  crop  year,  except  for  wheat  and  barley;  e.g.  1958  refers  to  1957/1958  Trade  data  refer  to  calendar  years. 
Source:  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  except  for  1959  figures,  which  are  preliminary  ECAFE  secretariat  estimates- 
*  Includes  available  data  on  Iran. 

•’  Preliminary  estimates  for  trade. 

‘  Wheat  and  grain  equivalent  of  wheat  flour. 

Including  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  millet  and  sorghum. 
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rice  imports  declined  drastically  in  the  first  half  of 
1959,  additional  imports  of  considerable  quantities 
became  necessary  in  the  second  half  in  order  to  curb 
rising  prices  resulting  from  internal  distribution 
problems  and  increasing  consumption.  Japan’s 
imports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  smallest  in  ten 
years.  The  Philippines,  which  imported  230,000  tons 
in  1958,  ceased  importing  altogether  in  1959;  southern 
Korea,  once  again,  did  not  import  rice  in  1959. 
Both  these  countries  were  instead  seeking  outlets  for 
some  exportable  surpluses.  On  balance,  the  net  rice 
imports  into  the  countries  of  the  region  as  an  aggre¬ 
gate  appeared  likely  to  be  substantially  smaller  in 
1959  than  the  high  level  of  3.8  million  tons  recorded 
in  1958  (see  table  10). 

Reflecting  the  changes  in  the  demand  and  supply 
situation,  export  prices  in  both  the  govemment-to- 
govemment  contracts  and  the  free  international 
market,  which  had  risen  moderately  in  1958,  generally 
fell  in  1959  to  levels  slightly  below  those  prevailing 
in  1957.  Contract  prices  for  Burmese  and  mainland 
Chinese  rice  negotiated  in  the  first  half  of  1959  were 
up  to  10  per  cent  lower  than  in  1958,  and  export 
prices  of  Thai  rice  fell  by  a  similar  proportion  at 
the  begining  of  1959.  Prices  of  lower  grades,  which 
had  been  relatively  high  in  1958,  fell  more  than  those 
of  better  qualities.  For  instance,  Thai  export  prices 
of  high  quality  white  rice  were  8-10  per  cent  less 
than  in  1958,  while  those  of  broken  rice  were  on  the 
average  27  per  cent  lower,  partly  because  export 
premiums  on  lower  grades  were  reduced,  in  the  middle 
of  1959,  as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  sales. 


In  contrast  with  the  decline  in  rice  imports, 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  imports  into  the  food  deficit 
countries  of  the  region — India  and  Japan,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Pakistan,  southern  Korea,  the  Philippines 
and  Cleylon,  in  that  order,  being  the  principal 
importers  in  1958  —  continued  large  and  probably 
expanded  somewhat.  Except  for  Japan,  which  alone 
may  have  imported  some  2.4  million  tons,  a  substantial 
part  of  these  imports  were  apparently  accounted  for 
by  United  States  Public  Law  480  transactions. 

Taking  account  also  of  imports  of  other  cereals 
such  as  barley  and  maize,  mainly  into  Japan,  the 
region  remained  in  1959  a  heavy  net  importer  of 
cereals  although  its  dependence  on  imports  was 
apparently  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1958.  Japan 
accounted,  as  in  the  last  few  years,  for  some  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  net  import  deficit  of  the  region 
in  cereals.  If  the  large  rice  exports  of  mainland 
China  are  included,  the  region’s  import  balance  of 
cereals  would  be  smaller,  but  still  large.  Excluding 
these,  the  small  export  balance  of  rice  of  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  was  more  than  offset 
by  their  many  times  larger  net  imports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour. 

Table  10  ako  shows  that  in  the  region  supplies 
of  cereals — from  production  and  imports — recovered 
from  the  sharp  decline  in  1958,  and  exceeded  the 
previous  high  level  reached  in  1957.  Even  per  capita 
supplies  probably  improved  somewhat  as  compared 
with  1957. 


Chapter  3 

EFFECTIVE  DEMAND  AND  FINANCIAL  POLICIES 


THE  TREND  OF  EFFECTIVE  DEMAND  IN  1959 

Aggregate  monetary  demand  in  the  ECAFE  region 
appears  to  have  been  higher  in  1959  than  in  1958 
owing  to  the  combined  effect  of  more  favourable 
weather  conditions,  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
region’s  main  industrial  trading  partners,  and  the 
continuance  (if  at  a  reduced  pace  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries)  of  inflationary  trends.  The  main  exceptions 
to  this  general  trend  were  the  region’s  rice  exporters 
and  Pakistan. 

Budget  deficits  and  higher  exports,  either  or  both, 
seem  to  have  been  the  main  factors  in  raising  or 
sustaining  demand  in  Afghanistan,  China:  Taiwan, 
the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Indonesia,  Iran,  southern 
Korea  and  the  Philippines.  China:  Taiwan  and 
southern  Korea  also  continued  to  receive  substantial 
external  aid.  Japan  headed  into  another  industrial 
boom,  raised  its  export  level  substantially,  and 
increased  the  rate  of  industrial  operation  to  79 
per  cent  of  capacity  in  June  1959,  compared  to  70 
per  cent  a  year  previously;  India  enjoyed  a  bumper 
harvest  (a  demand-generating  supply  factor)  and  a 
substantial  inflow  of  foreign  aid,  and  also  had  to 
continue  to  resort  to  budget  deficits;  British  Borneo 
experienced  a  rise  in  exports;  and  Hong  Kong  effected 
a  moderate  export  recovery  and  stepped  up  its 
industrial  activity,  external  services,  tourism  and  the 
level  of  public  expenditures,  although  there  was  some 
slowing  down  of  construction,  and  also  of  the 
entrepot  trade  owing  to  import  reductions  in  most 
adjacent  countries.  In  mainland  China,  in  the  first 
half  of  1959,  a  23  per  cent  increase  in  retail  sales, 
an  18  per  cent  increase  in  exports,  and  a  30  per  cent 
increase  in  urban  purchasing  power  (including  collec¬ 
tive  purchasing  power)  were  reported;  rural  con¬ 
sumption  was  also  reported  to  have  gone  up,  giving 
rise  to  strains  on  domestic  supplies  of  certain  products 
(meat,  egg  products,  fishery  products  and  cotton 
wadding  for  domestic  use).*  The  budgeted  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Government  was  planned  to  rise  by  27 
per  cent  over  the  1958  level.® 

Offsetting  factors  do  not  appear  to  have  nullified 
the  broad  trends  thus  indicated.  Payments  deficits 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  roughly  represented  by 
declines  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings,  were 

1  Pelting  Review,  1  September  1959,  pp.l2,  14,  15. 

2  Ibid.,  29  April  1959. 


of  minor  magnitudes,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of 
Ceylon  and  Iran.  Money  supply  rose  in  practically 
all  countries  for  which  data  are  available;  the  general 
growth  in  time  deposits,  even  where  it  assumed 
considerable  proportions  as  in  China:  Taiwan,  was 
not  sufficient  to  hold  down  the  uptrend,  and  public 
floatation  of  government  loans  is  of  limited  importance 
in  the  region  for  reasons  which  will  be  seen  later. 
Private  credit  was  up  except  in  Burma  and  Pakistan. 

The  trend  appeared  to  be  different  for  Burma, 
Pakistan  and  Thailand  where  demand  seemed  to 
be  either  stationary  or  declining.  Internal  inflation 
forced  Pakistan  into  fiscal  retrenchment  at  a  time  of 
falling  exports;  this  was  partly  counterbalanced  by  a 
bumper  wheat  crop  in  West  Pakistan,  the  approach 
to  self-sufiiciency  in  sugar,  and  the  increase  in  indus¬ 
trial  output.  Money  supply  was  stabilized  around 
the  peak  reached  in  December  1958;  price  and  profit 
ceilings  were  imposed  that  same  month,  and  the  cost 
of  living,  while  rising,  remained,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1958.  Favourable  harvests  in  rice-importing 
countries  except  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and 
Pakistan  confronted  the  rice-exporting  countries, 
particularly  Thailand,  with  shrinking  markets  for  their 
principal  export  item;  this  signified  ample  domestic 
supplies  with  falling  prices,  and  in  the  case  of  Thailand 
wages  in  rice  mills  had  to  be  cut  by  5  per  cent.  This 
development  was  somewhat  compensated  by  the  upturn 
in  rubber  and  in  minor  export  crops.  In  Burma,  a 
budgetary  shortfall  led  to  the  extension  of  more  public 
credit  and  may  have  provided  a  partially  offsetting 
internal  demand  factor  to  the  decline  in  exports.  In 
Burma,  in  fact,  the  indicators  showed  apparent 
inconsistencies.  While  money  supply,  commercial 
bank  credit  and  budget  deficits  were  up  and  imports 
were  down  from  the  previous  year,  prices  fell,  owing 
to  factors  reflected  in  the  lower  turnover  rate  of 
bank  deposits.  Among  these  factors  were  administra¬ 
tive  measures,  the  sluggishness  in  the  rice  export 
trade  early  in  the  year,  and  the  good  harvest. 

The  growth  of  demand  was,  of  course,  not 
uniform  throughout  the  region,  and  there  was  also 
a  wide  divergence  in  the  relative  significance  of 
demand  of  internal  and  external  origin  as  between 
the  various  countries.  In  certain  countries,  the  im¬ 
balance  was  so  great  that,  despite  favourable  external 
trends,  the  government  had  to  resort  to  drastic 
measures  in  an  attempt  to  restore  some  semblance  of 
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stability,  mainly  through  a  tightening  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  While  in  some  cases  this  may 
have  been  a  response  to  the  recovery  of  exports,  the 
available  evidence  indicates  that  it  was  more  of  an 
effort  to  hold  down  a  long-term  build-up  of  internal 
monetary  demand,  which  had  grown  out  of  proportion 
to  the  availability  of  real  resources.  Wherever  it 
was  considered  too  late  to  restrain  internal  demand, 
more  radical  adjustments  were  attempted.  The  nature 
and  degree  of  the  restraints  adopted  varied  with  the 
intensity  of  the  problem  of  domestic  monetary 
demand,  the  level  of  administrative  practicability,  and 
the  existence  of  other  objectives  together  with  the 
purely  economic  ones. 

FINANCIAL  POLICIES  FOR  INTERNAL 
STABILITY  AND  EXTERNAL  BALANCE 

Fiscal  policies 

Fiscal  policies  in  the  ECAFE  region  must  be 
viewed  against  a  background  of  fiscal  dependence 
for  revenue  on  consumption  taxes,  both  on  domestic 
transactions  and  imports.  A  rather  rudimentary 
public  administrative  system  makes  collection  of  taxes 
on  income  and  wealth  difficult ;  low  per  capita  income 
levels  act  as  a  deterrent.  Further  increases  in 
domestic  consumption  taxes  are  also  affected,  for  a 
reduction  of  private  consumption  in  low  per  capita 
income  areas  is  likely  to  be  both  painful  and  socially 
undesirable.  The  major  avenue  for  fiscal  restraint  on 
private  consumption  generally  exists  in  the  taxation 
of  imported  goods.*  Where  internal  prices  of  such 
goods  are  significantly  out  of  line  with  their  external 
prices,  either  owing  to  domestic  inflation  or  more 
specifically  because  of  quantitative  import  restrictions, 
governments  may  be  able  to  siphon  off,  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  the  windfall  gain  represented  by  the  price 
differential.  On  the  other  hand,  governments  not 
wishing  to  place  primary  'reliance  on  quantitative 
restrictions  as  an  import-reducing  measure  may  impose 
a  cost  restriction  by  placing  high  taxes  on  imported 
commodities. 

There  exists,  however,  an  inherent  policy  con¬ 
tradiction  in  the  use  of  taxes  on  imported  goods  for 
both  revenue  and  restriction,  requiring  a  careful 
balancing  of  objectives.  Where  revenue  is  the 
primary  objective,  restriction  may  not  be  achieved 
to  any  significant  degree;  where  restriction  is  the 
primary  objective,  revenue  may  suffer.  Countries 
that  have  limited  foreign  exchange  reserves  are  likely 
to  choose  restriction,  and  tailor  the  tax  rates  and 
expected  revenues  to  their  foreign  exchange  avail- 


t  Except  in  mainland  China  where  taxes  and  profits  from 
P>T«nmcnt  enterprises  contributed  84  per  cent  to  total  government 
receipts  in  1958  and  were  planned  to  rise  to  88  per  cent  in  1959. 


abilities;  this  may  sometimes  lead  to  deficit  financing 
and  thus  strengthen  inflationary  tendencies  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  further  deterioration  in  their  foreign 
exchange  position.  Thus,  the  major  limitations  to 
fiscal  policy  on  the  revenue  side  are  under-developed 
administrative  machinery,  low  per  capita  incomes, 
and  meagre  foreign  exchange  resources.  In  practice, 
these  conditions  need  not  be  found  together  in  every 
case,  or  may  co-exist  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
In  extreme  cases,  where  all  these  limitations  are 
present  to  a  serious  extent,  reliance  on  external  aid 
may  be  necessary,  even  for  ordinary  domestic  expendi¬ 
tures  such  as  those  on  government  consumption. 

The  deficiencies  on  the  revenue  side  are  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  problems  on  the  expenditure  side. 
Most  countries  in  the  region  face  the  myriad  demands 
on  their  resources  that  arise  from  newly  won 
independence,  all  seemingly  of  equal  urgency  and 
merit.  As  a  rule,  expenditures  rise  faster  than 
revenues,  and  the  shortfall  in  the  latter  is  made  up 
by  monetary  expansion,  usually  in  the  form  of  central 
bank  credit.  Practically,  all  ECAFE  countries  with 
the  exception  of  Brunei,  and  sometimes  of  mainland 
China,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  chronically  incur 
budget  deficits.  Avoidance  of  central  bank  financing 
is  difficult  for  countries  without  adequately  developed 
financial  institutions  and  even  for  countries  that  have 
acquired  some  financial  sophistication,  since  most 
governments  prefer  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
extract  finance  from  central  banks  to  the  diflBculties 
involved  in  going  to  the  money  market  for  funds. 
Thus,  management  of  the  public  debt  as  an  effective 
tool  of  fiscal  policy  hardly  exists  in  many  countries 
of  the  region. 

Expenditure  on  defence  heads  the  list  of  public 
consumption  expenditures.  This  is  fairly  sizable  for 
most  countries  in  the  region,  and  is  not  easy  to  trim 
as  it  is  considered  vital.  It  ranges  from  around  5 
per  cent  in  Ceylon  and  10  per  cent  of  total  (current 
and  capital)  expenditure  in  Japan,  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  the  Philippines,  to  over  40  per  cent  for 
Afghanistan,  China:  Taiwan  and  southern  Viet-Nam. 
Certain  territories,  such  as  British  Borneo,  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore,  have  no,  or  insignificant, 
military  expenditure,  since  their  defence  is  undertaken 
or  subsidized  by  the  metropolitan  powers.  In  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Laos,  it  is  provided  for  by  foreign  aid. 
The  demands  for  welfare  services  also  appear  well-nigh 
impossible  to  resist.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  to 
be  little  likelihood  of  an  adjustment  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  expenditures  of  governments,  except  perhaps 
where  the  government  payroll  is  obviously  excessive. 

The  main  lines  of  fiscal  action  during  the  year 
under  review  were,  therefore,  the  raising  of  revenues 
or  the  adjustment  of  public  investment  programmes 
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to  more  modest  levels,  sometimes  in  combination, 
with  a  view  to  reducing  or  in  rare  instances  to 
eliminating  budget  deficits.  Success  in  achieving  this 
was  not  uniform,  as  expenditures  in  some  cases  rose 
faster  than  revenues  or,  where  both  fell,  fell  more 
slowly.  Where  the  budget  deficit  was  chronic  (as  in 
the  majority  of  countries),  reversal  of  fiscal  policy 
could  not  always  take  place  at  once,  but  had  to  be 
carried  out  over  at  least  two  fiscal  years  straddling 
the  calendar  year  under  review.  Adjustments  in 
public  investment  programmes  were  in  certain 
instances  made  in  response  to  foreign  exchange 
stringency  rather  than  to  fiscal  difficulties,  although 
the  latter  were  always  round  the  comer. 

Three  examples  illustrate  the  divergent  trends  in 
over-all  fiscal  adjustment.  In  Burma,  draft  estimates 
for  1958/59  overstated  revenues  and  understated 
expenditures,  and  the  deficit  had  to  be  recalculated 


upward.  For  1959/60,  a  moderate  increase  in  re¬ 
venues  and  a  substantial  decrease  in  expenditures  are 
programmed  to  reduce  the  deficit.  In  Hong  Kong, 
on  the  other  hand,  actual  revenues  for  1958/69  were 
much  greater  than  estimated,  and  actual  expenditures 
were  much  less,  so  that  the  actual  budget  deficit  was 
substantially  smaller  than  estimated.  For  1959/60, 
however,  revenues  are  again  calculated  to  be  less  than 
the  preceding  year,  while  expenditures  are  estimated 
to  ^  greater;  the  budget  deficit  should  rise,  but 
previous  experience  shows  that  this  may  not  happen. 
In  the  Philippines,  failure  to  pass  tax  legislation  in 
1958  brought  about  a  drastic  downward  revision  of 
1958/59  revenue  estimates,  while  expenditures  fell 
somewhat  less;  an  expected  modest  surplus  thus 
became  a  fairly  sizable  deficit.  For  1959/60,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  passage  of  the  necessary  tax  legislation, 
revenue  is  calculated  to  rise  faster  than  expenditures, 
and  a  budget  surplus  is  forecast. 


Table  11.  Burma,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines:  Adjustments  in 
Government  Revenues  and  Expenditures 
(Million  units  of  national  currencies) 


Country  and 
currency 

Year  and  type 
of  account 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Balance 

Burma  ( kyats) 

.  .  1958/59  DE 

1,025 

1,317 

—  292 

1958/59  RE 

952 

1375 

—  423 

1959/60  DE 

971 

1368 

—  297 

Hong  Kong  (HK$)  .  . 

.  .  1958/59  DE 

520 

718 

—  198 

1958/59  A 

582 

633 

—  51 

1959/60  DE 

568 

752 

—  184 

Philippines  ( pesos)  . 

.  .  1958/59  DE 

1,203 

1,197 

+  6 

1958/59  RE 

1,021 

1,063 

—  42 

1959/60  DE 

1,234 

1315 

+  19 

Source:  National  data  supplied  to  the  ECAFE  secretariat. 


Comparison  of  trends  in  several  countries  for 
any  given  period  is  made  difficult  by  differences  in 
fiscal  years.  Taking  into  account  those  portions  of 
fiscal  years  falling  within  the  calendar  year,  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  a  rise  in  revenues  accom¬ 
panied  either  by  a  fall  or  a  slower  rise  in  expenditures 
in  North  Borneo,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and 
Singapore.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  in  expendi¬ 
tures  appears  to  have  outstripped  the  rise  in  revenues 
in  Cambodia,  China:  mainland,  India,  Indonesia, 
Japan  and  Thailand  —  seriously  so  in  the  case  of 
Indonesia.  In  Sarawak,  a  fall  in  revenues  is  expected 
to  accompany  a  substantial  rise  in  expenditures. 


Specific  policy  measures  assumed  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  but,  as  was  to  he  expected,  the  major 
new  measures  bore  most  heavily  on  consumption  of 
imported  goods.  Southern  Korea  and  the  Philippines 
imposed,  as  a  major  part  of  their  anti-inflationary 
programmes,  additional  charges  on  sales  of  foreign 
exchange,  the  former  in  the  form  of  a  sliding  tax 
determined  by  an  auction  process  and  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  a  25  per  cent  margin  on  transactions 
involving  foreign  exchange,  with  certain  exceptions. 
The  Philippine^  also  restored  previous  rates  on  the 
personal  income  tax,  raised  other  tax  rates,  and 
modified  the  income  tax  payment  system.  Singapore 
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^  announced  increases  in  taxes  on  imports  of  petroleum 

B  and  cut  tobacco,  and  imposed  a  new  tax  on  cine- 

!«  matographic  film  rentab.  Thailand  raised  the  sales 

c  tax  and  import  duties. 
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There  were,  however,  certain  instances  of  sectoral 
tax  relief.  Hong  Kong  reduced  or  abolished  certain 
taxes.  Pakistan  lightened  the  company  tax,  as  well 
as  personal  taxes  on  the  working  and  middle  classes, 
and  also  granted  a  two-year  holiday  to  firms  fulfilling 
certain  conditions  in  furtherance  of  the  development 
programme.  The  need  to  balance  its  budget,  however, 
limited  its  ability  to  effect  more  reductions. 

As  regards  the  adjustment  of  public  investment 
programmes,  India  for  a  while  had  to  cut  down  its 
second  five-year  plan  to  the  “hard  core”,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  restorations  will  probably  still  fall  short  of 
the  original  goals.  In  mainland  China,  the  total 
government  investment  target  was  reduced  by  8  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  above-norm  projects*  by 
28  per  cent.  In  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the 
estimated  budget  deficit  held  down  development  funds 
to  £15  million,  of  which  half  was  for  land  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  irrigation  of  rice  lands.  Iran  also  has 
had  to  scale  down  its  development  spending  owing  to 
a  budget  deficit.  In  Burma,  where  foreign  exchange 
difficulties  are  more  prominent,  the  present  policy 
emphasis  is  towards  strengthening  existing  industries 
rather  than  developing  new  ones,  and  giving  priority 
to  agriculture.  Pakistan,  which  faces  both  budgetary 
and  foreign  exchange  problems,  is  to  confine  its 
public  development  spending  to  infrastructure  projects. 
In  the  Philippines,  despite  a  much  improved  economic 
position  in  1958/59,  outlays  for  economic  development 
were  reduced,  investment  was  encouraged  to  shift 
from  the  public  to  the  private  sector,  and  further 
obligations  for  public  works  were  held  back  except 
for  the  completion  of  important  projects  already 
started.  With  the  passage  of  strong  revenue  measures 
in  1959,  a  resumption  of  the  public  investment 
programme  at  or  above  previous  levels  has  been 
scheduled  for  1959/60. 
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Examples  of  adjustment  in  public  expenditure 
programmes  may  be  seen  in  the  budgets  of  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines.  In  the  case 
of  the  first  two,  government  investment  continued  to 
rise  in  1958/59,  and  the  cutback  was  initiated  in 
1959/60.  The  latter  two,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
nhle  to  record  reduced  government  investment  in 
dieir  revised  estimates  for  1958/59,  and  were  likely 
to  resume  public  investment  activity  at  higher  levels 
in  1959/60. 


J^Pe^ing  Review,  1  September  1959,  p.  17.  Above-norm  projects 
few  to  those  exceeding  the  investment  norm  set  by  the  state,  which 
in  the  case  of  industry  vary  by  branches  from  3  to  10  million  yuan. 


Table  12.  Burma,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong  and  the 
Philippines:  Adjustments  in  Levels  of 
Government  Investment 
(MilUon  units  of  national  currencies) 


Country  and 
currency 

year  and  type 
of  account 

Government  investment 
(ittduding  loans 
and  advances) 

Burma 

1957/58  A 

294 

(kyats) 

1958/59  DE 

335 

1958/59  RE 

392 

1959/60  DE 

302 

Ceylon 

1957/58  A 

478 

(  rupees) 

1958/59  E 

617 

1959/60  E 

514 

Hong  Kong 

1957/58  A 

184 

(HK$) 

1958/59  DE 

314 

1958/59  RE 

240 

1959/60  DE 

322 

Philippines 

1957/58  A 

235 

(pesos) 

1958/59  DE 

265 

1958/59  RE 

198 

1959/60  DE 

255 

Source:  National  data  furnished  to  the  ECAFE  secretariat. 


One  more  fiscal  measure — a  reform  in  public 
borrowing  methods  tried  out  as  an  innovation — 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  China:  Taiwan,  starting 
1  June  1959,  offered  two  types  of  short-term  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  since  1949. 
The  interest  rates  were  high  but  probably  realistic 
in  view  of  the  need  to  attract  voluntary  savings  in 
a  setting  of  continuous  currency  depreciation.  Type  A 
bonds,  amounting  to  NT$300  million  and  meant  for 
the  non-banking  sector,  have  a  30-month  maturity 
with  18  per  cent  interest  per  annum  payable  quarterly. 
Type  B  bonds,  amounting  to  NT$100  million  and 
meant  for  the  banks,  have  a  14-month  maturity  with 
9  per  cent  interest  for  the  whole  period  payable  at 
maturity.  All  bonds  are  freely  negotiable  and  can 
be  used  as  collateral,  but  not  as  reserve  against 
bank  deposits.  The  successful  offering  represents  a 
departure  from  the  practice  heretofore  of  financing 
government  deficits  by  currency  issue.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  also  encouraged  private  corporations  to 
offer  bonds  for  public  subscription  in  order  to  channel 
savings  into  investment.  Between  August  1958  and 
June  1959,  NT$132  million  worth  of  2-year  maturity 
corporate  bonds  were  sold,  bearing  interest  at  between 
20  and  26.4  per  cent;  for  some  issues,  government 
banks  guaranteed  redemption  at  maturity.  This,  too, 
is  a  departure  from  undiluted  reliance  on  bank  credit 
and  a  step  toward  the  more  effective  tapping  of  private 
savings. 
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By  contrast,  measures  taken  in  this  direction 
have  fallen  short  of  success  in  the  Philippines,  although 
favourable  conditions  exist  for  at  least  a  beginning 
in  market  financing  of  government  outlays.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  government  bonds  outstanding  is 
held  by  private  non-bank  entities;  the  major  portion 
is  held  by  the  Central  Bank  and  other  government 
financial  institutions.  The  Government  has  thus  been 
creating  credit  for  itself  at  an  arbitrary  interest  rate 
of  4  per  cent.  A  departure  was  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  1958  when  a  suspension  of  Central  Bank 
support  of  the  par  value  of  government  bonds  was 
enforced.  An  “unsupported”  bond  issue  bearing  6 
per  cent  but  at  25  years  maturity  was  issued  to 
compulsory  saving  institutions  such  as  the  Government 
Service  Insurance  System  and  the  Social  Security 
System.  However,  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  place  the  issue  on  the  open  market,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  a  favourable 
reception  in  view  of  the  long  maturity,  which  offset 
the  attraction  of  the  higher  yield.  At  the  end  of 
1958,  rural  banks  were  circularized  on  the  issue,  and 
notified  of  the  eligibility  of  the  new  bonds  for  deposit 
reserves,  but  by  then  “supported”  bonds  at  4  per 
cent  were  again  being  issued.  Tbe  Philippines’ 
principal  method  of  reducing  inflationary  pressures 
from  bond  issues  is  still  one  of  retrenchment  of  the 
projects  and  programmed  amounts  dependent  on  such 
issues.  Along  this  line,  it  has  over  the  past  two  or 
three  years  had  some  success  in  reducing  the  high 
rate  of  bond  issue  of  the  period  1955-1956. 

Raising  of  interest  rates  to  draw  savings  into 
government  securities  was  tried  by  Burma  starting 
1  October  1959,  when  the  tax-free  rate  of  interest 
on  Savings  Certificates  was  raised  from  3.5  per  cent 
to  4.55  per  cent  per  annum  at  compound  interest, 
or  5-5/6  per  cent  per  annum  at  simple  interest  on 
maturity  value.  This  had  a  counterpart  in  the 
monetary  field,  where  the  rate  of  interest  on  savings 
deposits  was  raised  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent 
per  annum.  Southern  Korea  has  also  introduced  a 
“Bounty  Incentive  System”  for  savings  deposits  in 
order  to  attract  private  funds. 

Monetary  policies 

Credit  policies  are  generally  less  effective  tools 
of  economic  policy  than  fiscal  policies  in  under¬ 
developed  countries,  where  financial  institutions  are 
rudimentary  and  where  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
supply  in  the  hands  of  the  public  takes  the  form  of 
currency  in  circulation  rather  than  bank  deposits. 
In  the  ECAFE  region,  excluding  industrial  Japan  and 
entrepot  Hong  Kong,  net  active  currency  typically 
forms  between  a  half  and  three-quarters  of  the  money 
supply  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is  over  70 


per  cent  in  mainland  China,'  Iran  and  Malaya  (the 
Federation  and  Singapore),  over  60  per  cent  in 
Burma,  Cambodia,  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Thai¬ 
land  and  southern  Viet-Nam;  and  over  50  per  cent 
in  China:  Taiwan  and  southern  Korea.  Only  in  the 
Philippines  and  Ceylon  does  the  amount  of  currency 
in  circulation  fall  a  little  below  deposit  money. 

The  principal  weapons  of  monetary  policy  are 
the  change  in  reserve  requirements  against  demand 
deposits,  the  change  in  rediscount  rates,  and  moral 
sausion  together  with  selective  credit  measures.  The 
expansion  of  financial  facilities,  already  under  way 
in  many  countries  of  the  region,  should  also  pro¬ 
gressively  widen  the  sector  of  the  economy  that  can 
be  influenced  by  monetary  policy. 

Reserve  requirements  against  demand  deposits 
were  raised  early  in  the  year  by  the  Central  Bank 
of  the  Philippines,  for  the  first  time  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  from  18  to  23  per  cent.  In  China:  Taiwan, 
reserve  requirements  were  first  used  in  July  1956  as 
an  instrument  of  credit  regulation.  Following  a 
lowering  in  August  1958,  guarantee  reserve  ratios  for 
commercial  banks  were  raised  again  by  3  per  cent 
on  1  January  1959  and  by  another  2  per  cent  on 
1  February  1959.  In  Indonesia,  credit  restrictions 
by  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Government 
hoped  to  offset  the  inflationary  situation  included  the 
keeping  by  the  central  bank  as  statutory  deposits  of 
a  large  part  of  the  reserves  of  private  commercial 
banks.  Japan  in  September  imposed  reserves  require¬ 
ments  on  city  banks  of  0.5  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent 
of  demand  deposits  and  of  0.5  per  cent  of  fixed 
deposits  as  a  warning  gesture  to  restrict  bank  loans. 

The  monthly  rediscount  rate  was  lowered  in 
China:  Taiwan  from  1.5  per  cent  to  1.2  per  cent  in 
November  1958,  but  after  the  credit  expansion  of 
commercial  banks  during  the  first  half  of  1959  was 
raised  again  to  its  former  level  in  July  1959.  The 
Philippines  early  in  the  year  moved  away  from  a 
single  rediscount  rate  to  a  system  of  graduated  rates, 
with  the  highest  and  most  general  one  set  at  6.5  pet 
cent,  or  2  per  cent  above  the  previous  unitary  rate. 
Pakistan  in  January  raised  its  rediscount  rate  from 
3  to  4  per  cent. 

1  In  mainland  China,  the  cash  control  method  was  first  introduced 
in  March  1950  and  subsequently  extended  by  the  Central  People’s 
Government  to  cover  all  government  agencies,  armed  forces,  state 
operated  enterprises  and  co-operatives,  public  organizations  and 
state-private  joint  enterprises,  all  of  which  arc  required  to  deposit 
their  cash  balances  (except  petty  cash)  with  the  People’s  Bank- 
The  control  measure  was  further  extended  in  May  1951  to  persons 
who  were  allowed  to  hold  not  more  than  100  Yuan  in  notes;  and 
in  June  to  private  concerns,  which  were  required  to  deposit  daily 
with  the  People’s  Bank  any  amount  of  cash  in  excess  of  200  Yuan 
and  to  pay  for  their  purchases  in  cheques.  As  a  result,  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  cash  is  needed  only  for  the  purchase  of  services 
and  consumption  goods  by  all  consuming  units,  and  by  the  state 
enterprises  to  pay  for  agricultural  raw  materials  not  subject  to  state 
allocation. 
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Rediscounting  was,  however,  temporarily  eased 
in  southern  Korea,  Japan  and  Thailand.  In  southern 
Korea,  with  the  good  harvest  in  the  autumn  of  1958, 
the  easing  of  prices  at  the  time,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  in  demand  for  credit  accommodation, 
there  was  less  need  to  rely  on  rediscounting  and  the 
monetary  authorities  removed  the  quarterly  ceiling  on 
rediscounts  and  loans.  Japan,  not  anticipating  the 
speed  and  vigour  of  its  own  economic  recovery, 
lowered  in  February  1959  its  rediscount  rate  from  7.3 
per  cent  to  6.94  per  cent;  as  its  boom  developed,  the 
rate  was  raised  again  to  its  previous  level  in  December 
1959.  Thailand  in  November  1958  widened  the 
scope  of  its  rediscounting  facilities  by  extending  the 
variety  and  maturity  of  discountable  bills.  In  October 
1959,  it  lowered  its  rediscount  rate  from  7  to  5  per 
cent  for  commercial  hills  but  left  unchanged  the  rates 
of  4.5  per  cent  for  treasury  bills  and  8  per  cent  for 
central  bank  loans  and  overdrafts. 

The  third  main  avenue  of  credit  policy,  moral 
suasion  and  selective  credit  measures,  were  resorted 
to  by  the  institutionally  more  advanced  Japan,  India 
and  the  Philippines.  The  Bank  of  Japan,  noting  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  industrial  funds  as 
a  result  of  continuing  business  boom,  warned  the 
commercial  banks  to  tighten  their  credit  controls, 
coupled  with  the  (already  alluded  to)  rise  in  the 
rediscount  rate.  India  also  employed  moral  suasion 
and  selective  credit,  and  engaged  in  open  market 
operations  to  mop  up  part  of  its  excess  liquidity. 
Pakistan  employed  credit  measures  requiring  deposit 
against  import  letters  of  credit  and  curbing  credit 
for  less  essential  purposes.  The  Philippines  continued 
without  major  change  its  selective  credit  policy  of 
1957  designed  to  channel  credit  to  productive  uses. 

Monetary  aggregates  alone  do  not  give  a  full 
picture  of  a  country’s  financial  progress;  the  building 
up  of  its  financial  “infrastructure”  in  the  form  of 
a  greater  number  and  variety  of  institutions  also 
forms  an  important  institutional  aspect  of  monetary 
policy,  especially  in  under-developed  countries.  Stock 
exchanges  exist  at  present  only  in  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Japan,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines,  but  are  boing 
projected  for  Bangkok  and  Singapore.  In  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaya,  the  central  bank — Bank  Negara  Tanah 
Malayu — was  established  on  1  February  1959  with 
an  initial  capital  of  M$20  million.  In  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines,  domestic  commercial  banks  have 
increased  in  number  and  taken  a  rising  share  of  the 
banking  business — formerly  dominated  by  foreign 
banks  —  with  official  encouragement  and  support. 
Country  or  rural  banks  in  both  countries  have  also 
increased  in  number  and  resources.  Symbolic  of 
another  type  of  financial  institution  is  the  new 
development  bank  being  established  in  Iran  in  order 
to  finance  industrial  development.  The  Malayan 


Industrial  Development  Finance  Ltd.  is  to  open  early 
in  1960.  Other  similar  institutions  to  be  set  up  are 
the  Economic  Development  Board  of  Singapore 
capitalized  at  M$100  million,  and  a  development  bank 
in  Thailand.  Similar  institutions  were  already  in 
existence  in  Ceylon,  India,  Laos,  Pakistan  and  the 
Philippines. 

Foreign  exchange  poucies 

While  the  scope  of  monetary  policies  is  fairly 
limited  in  under-developed  countries,  there  is  ample 
latitude  for  effective  action  in  policies  designed  to 
augment  or  conserve  foreign  exchange.  Almost  all 
countries  in  the  region  have  controls  on  foreign  trade 
or  foreign  exchange  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
A  choice  of  policy  lines  presents  itself  in  the  foreign 
exchange  field.  These  include  adjustment  of  exchange 
rate,  the  intensification,  relaxation  or  modification 
of  import  and  payments  restrictions,  and  incentive 
schemes  for  export  industries  or  for  foreign  investors. 

The  principal  event  in  the  region  with  regard  to 
exchange  rate  adjustment  was  the  drastic  Indonesian 
devaluation  of  August  1959.  This  w'as,  however,  not 
an  isolated  move  but  only  a  part,  and  a  minor  part 
perhaps,  of  a  whole  complex  of  measures  aimed  at 
stabilizing  that  country’s  monetary  and  fiscal  situation. 
China:  Taiwan  also  completed  its  more  gradual 
exchange  adjustment  started  in  1958,  accompanied  by 
complementary  measures  which  provided  a  start 
toward  anti-inflationary  public  debt  financing,  and 
eased  certain  quantitative  restrictions.  A  third  case 
is  the  Laotian  devaluation  of  October  1958,  which, 
after  a  brief  initial  period  of  favourable  reactions, 
continued  to  reflect  the  basic  disequilibrium  in  its 
heavy  dependence  on  external  financing.  All  these 
cases  are  fully  discussed  below.* 

The  intensification  of  import  restrictions  in 
Burma,  Indonesia,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines,  and 
their  relaxation  in  China:  Taiwan  and  Japan  were 
reviewed  in  chapter  2.  Relaxations  in  discriminatory 
restrictions  were  also  announced  by  British  Borneo, 
Burma,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  India  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  with  the  improvement  in  the  dollar  reserves  of 
the  sterling  area. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  region  to  promote  exports  by  pro¬ 
viding  export  incentives  were  described  in  chapter  2. 
Another  important  policy  line  for  them  all,  and  the 
more  successful  one  for  some,  is  the  attraction  of 
foreign  loans,  grants  and  investment,  both  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  account.  Economic  development 
programmes  and  growing  populations  signify  foreign 


1  See  pp.44-47  and  48. 
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exchange  requirements  beyond  the  present  capacity 
of  the  region  to  provide.  As  will  be  seen  in  part  II 
of  this  Survey,  the  region’s  prospects  of  significantly 
increasing  its  foreign  exchange  earnings  are  fairly 
limited;  both  its  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods  face  a  slow  growth  in  demand  relative  to  the 
growth  in  its  import  needs.  There  is,  therefore,  an 
increasing  awareness  of  the  pressing  need  for  foreign 
aid  if  they  are  to  develop  their  economies  to  the  point 
where  they  can  reach  a  stage  of  self -sustained  growth. 
Dependence  on  external  aid  has  been  a  significant 
feature  of  Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  China:  Taiwan, 
southern  Korea,  Laos,  Pakistan  and  southern  Viet- 
Nam.  Developments  late  in  1958  and  in  1959  placed 
India  and  Indonesia  also  in  the  same  category. 

Foreign  aid,  available  to  the  Colombo  Plan 
countries  of  the  region,  increased  during  the  year 
1958/59.  The  commitments  for  aid  from  the  United 
States,  from  all  sources  and  for  all  purposes,  increased 
from  0.9  billion  dollars  in  1957/58  to  over  1.2  billion 
dollars  in  1958/59.*  Excluding  the  Export-Import 
Bank  loans.  United  States  aid  to  countries  of  the 
region  who  are  not  members  of  the  Colombo  Plan — 
Afghanistan,  China:  Taiwan,  Iran  and  southern  Korea 
— totalled  0.5  billion  dollars  in  1958/59  as  against 
0.4  billion  dollars  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  China: 
Taiwan,  Pakistan  and  Thailand  received  significantly 
more  aid  from  the  United  States;  India  also  received 
larger  aid,  though  to  a  lesser  extent;  the  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  Federation  of  Malaya  received  aid  from  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  United  States  aid  to  China:  Taiwan,  Cambodia, 
southern  Korea,  Laos,  Pakistan,  Thailand  and  southern 
Viet-Nam  continued  to  be  for  defence  support.  Loans 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  which  is  the 
principal  government  source  in  the  United  States  for 
investment  capital  were  considerably  stepped  up;  new 
commitments  were  made  in  China:  Taiwan,  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  southern  Korea,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand.  Most  of  these  loans  were 
for  building  up  the  economic  infrastructure  in  these 
countries,  but  there  was  a  noticeable  departure  in 
the  form  of  a  larger  share  given  for  plant  and  other 
capital  equipment  to  industrial  projects  such  as  steel, 
cement  and  jute  industries  in  India,  and  aluminium, 
cement  and  shipbuilding  in  China:  Taiwan.  A  similar 
trend  could  be  noticed  also  in  the  loans  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand. 

Agricultural  surplus  disposals  under  Public  Law 
480  increased  in  1958/59.  This  increase  was  partly 
the  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made  to  cover 
the  shortfall  arising  from  poor  harvests  in  the  1957/58 
crop  year.  The  arrivab  of  supplies  in  the  early  part 

1  The  Colombo  Plan:  Seventh  and  Eighth  Annual  Reports. 


of  1959,  in  the  wake  of  current  good  harvests  both 
in  the  importing  and  exporting  countries  of  the  ; 
region,  coincided  with  the  diflBculties  experienced  by  i 
some  of  the  rice  exporting  countries  of  the  region 
in  disposing  off  their  supplies.  The  situation  eased 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  when  the  new  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  sale  of  rice  at  somewhat  lower  prices 
were  signed  between  the  exporting  and  importing 
countries  of  the  region. 

The  assistance  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
terms  of  actual  disbursements,  also  increased  during 
the  year,  particularly  on  account  of  one  of  the  three 
new  steel  plants  in  India,  and  in  support  of  agricul¬ 
tural  development  projects  in  Pakistan  and  public 
utility  projects  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  North 
Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  Singapore. 

The  resources  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  were  increased 
during  the  year  when  member  countries  agreed  to 
double  the  Bank’s  capital.  In  the  loans  agreed  to 
by  the  Bank  during  the  year,  transportation  yielded 
its  predominant  place  to  electric  power  development 
in  Ceylon,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  India  and 
Japan.  India  received  further  assistance  for  its 
railway  development  programme,  Iran  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  its  roads  and  Japan  for  increased  steel 
production. 

In  addition  to  granting  direct  loans,  the  Bank 
helped  in  1958  in  arranging  negotiations  for  bilateral 
loans  for  India  at  a  time  of  a  grave  threat  to  its 
foreign  reserves.  In  March  1959,  India  was  promised 
an  assistance  large  enough  to  carry  through  its 
foreign  exchange  shortfall  for  the  remaining  two  years 
of  its  second  five-year  plan  with  the  participation  of 
the  Bank,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Canada  and  Japan. 
The  Bank  also  contributed  substantially  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  sharing  the  waters  of  the  Indus  ? 
basin  between  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  basis  of  ' 
an  engineering  plan  involving  a  system  of  works.  ? 
The  Bank  has  initiated  discussions  with  several  f 
governments  participating  in  foreign  aid  with  a  view  ; 
to  meeting  the  costs  of  these  works  over  and  above  y 
the  contributions  to  be  made  by  India,  Pakistan  ; 
and  itself.  f 

t 

The  centrally  planned  economies  stepped  up  their  : 
aid  during  the  year.  The  Soviet-aided  Indian  steel  | 
plant  went  into  operation,  and  new  agreements  were 
signed  for  the  development  of  a  pharmaceutical 
industry  and  for  the  covering  of  the  costs  of  other 
imports  of  capital  goods  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ceylon  and  Indonesia  received  loans  from  mainland 
China  to  purchase  equipment  for  textile  mills.  Indo¬ 
nesia  also  received  a  credit  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Several  countries  of  the  region  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  secure  resources  for  development  through 
the  various  reparations  agreements  with  Japan.  The 
agreements  concluded  with  Burma,  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines  provide  for  a  supply  of  products  and 
services  for  economic  development  valued  at  $973 
million  over  a  period  of  ten  to  twenty  years.  The 
actual  disbursements  by  the  end  of  September  1959 
had  reached  $189  million.  A  reparations  agreement 
was  also  signed  with  southern  Viet-Nam  in  May  1959. 

Another  instance  of  intraregional  lending  was 
Branei’s  loan  of  M$100  million  to  the  Federation  of 
Malaya.  The  loan  is  to  bear  interest  at  3.5  per  cent 
for  the  first  15  years  and  4.5  per  cent  subsequently. 
A  first  instalment  of  M$40  million  was  advanced  in 
April  1959,  M$40  million  will  be  due  in  April  1960, 
and  the  final  balance  in  April  1%1. 

Attractions  for  private  foreign  investment  are 
being  offered  by  several  countries  of  the  region. 
North  Borneo  reduced  its  company  tax  from  40  to 
20  per  cent.  Iran  is  attracting  foreign  capital  to 
enable  industrial  projects  to  proceed  independently 
of  its  seven-year  plan.  New  legislation  has  been 
passed  protecting  foreign  capital,  and  considerable  tax 
concessions  are  available  to  foreign  investors  in 
industry.  An  example  of  what  the  Iranian  Govern¬ 
ment  hopes  to  encourage  is  the  large  rubber  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  being  set  up  near  Teheran  at  a  cost 
of  over  400  million  rials,  over  half  the  capital  being 
from  the  United  States. 

Pakistan,  forced  by  falling  exports  and  foreign 
exchange  shortages  to  limit  itself  to  infrastructure 
projects  and  small  industries,  is  making  special  efforts 
to  attract  foreign  investors  in  industries.  Incentives 
to  such  investors  include  the  freedom  to  remit  profits, 
facilities  for  the  repatriation  of  capital,  relief  from 
double  taxation,  and  freedom  from  stipulations  about 
joint  participation  with  Pakistani  capital. 

Burma,  in  1959,  passed  the  Union  of  Burma 
Investment  Act  under  which  foreign  investors  are 
given  guarantees  (as  in  Ceylon)  against  nationaliza¬ 
tion  within  the  first  ten  years.  The  President  of  the 
Union  of  Burma  is  also  empowered  to  extend  this 
non-nationalization  period  by  a  further  ten  years. 
For  the  first  three  years,  no  customs  duty  will  be 
imposed  on  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  machinery 
meant  for  new  industries. 

India  exercises  careful  selectivity  in  decisions  to 
permit  foreign  capital  to  open  up  new  plants  within 
tke  country,  but,  once  official  approval  is  granted, 
every  facility  is  extended  to  ensure  tbe  success  of  the 
project.  For  example,  the  Indian  Government  has 
approved  the  establishment,  by  a  large  United  States 
rubber  company  of  complete  facilities  for  synthetic 


rubber  manufacture  in  Uttar  Pradesh  state.  The 
project  involves  a  capital  of  $30  million;  half  of  it 
will  be  provided  by  the  United  States  company  with 
the  participation  of  United  States  and  British  private 
banks,  while  the  remainder  will  be  raised  in  India 
by  floating  a  public  company  with  substantial  parti¬ 
cipation  of  Indian  investors. 

Thailand  offers  several  inducements  to  foreign 
investment  including  exemption  from  import  duties  on 
machinery,  tax  exemption  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
undertaking,  and  considerable  freedom  to  remit  profits 
overseas.  Moreover,  the  Land  Code  limiting  the 
acquisition  by  foreigners  of  real  estate  to  one  rai 
(1/6  of  a  hectare)  was  amended  in  January  1959.* 
The  Federation  of  Malaya  is  offering  tax  concessions 
to  overseas  investors  in  pioneer  industries,  and  has 
signed  an  investment  guarantee  agreement  with  the 
United  States.  Here  the  objective  is  not  so  much  the 
attraction  of  foreign  exchange  resources  as  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  technical  and  managerial  know-how  and  the 
establishment  of  “impulse”  industries.  Subsidiaries 
of  British  companies  are  establishing  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals  and  automotive 
batteries,  a  joint  Japanese-Malayan  concern  is  setting 
up  a  sugar  refinery,  and  a  joint  United  States- 
Malayan  firm  is  to  set  up  a  tyre  plant. 

Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Ceylon,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  recently  imposed  increasingly  severe 
restrictions  on  already  existing  foreign  business.  The 
two  main  issues  in  this  connexion  are  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  economic  control  exercised  by  the 
nationals  of  their  former  metropolitan  countries  and 
the  disproportionate  share  of  domestic  trade  and 
industry  handled  by  certain  resident  alien  groups. 

Co-ordinated  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 

By  co-ordinating  their  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  the  Philippines  made  them  pull  in  the  same 
anti-inflationary  direction  instead  of  in  opposite 
directions.  Previously  (except  in  1951/52  when  there 
was  a  balanced  budget),  monetary  policy  attempted 
to  offset  the  inflationary  pressures  generated  by 
government  budget  deficits.  Foreign  exchange  hold¬ 
ings  were  allowed  to  be  run  down  with  the  aim  of 
absorbing  internal  money  creation  through  an  excess 
of  international  disbursements  over  receipts,  kept 
within  bounds  only  by  quantitative  restrictions.  But 
foreign  assets  have  their  limits;  at  a  certain  point 
resort  must  be  had  to  internal  measures.  Thus, 
monetary  measures,  including  a  steep  rise  in  the 
rediscount  rate,  were  taken  starting  in  1957,  but  it 
was  soon  evident  that  a  fiscal  remedy  was  called  for. 
In  the  year  under  review  a  series  of  concerted  moves 

1  Foreign  limited  companies  or  registered  partnerships  authorized 
by  the  Government  as  "promoted  industries”  are  now  permitted 
to  own  land  in  excess  of  one  rai. 
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were  taken,  involving  the  further  raising  of  the 
rediscount  rate,  the  raising  for  the  first  time  of  reserve 
requirements  against  demand  deposits,  the  raising  of 
tax  rates,  and  the  reimposition  (in  an  altered  form 
and  under  another  name )  of  a  levy  on  sales  of  foreign 
exchange.  That  these  measures  were  taken  at  a  time 
of  rising  production  and  exports  improves  the  chances 
of  achieving  the  desired  objectives,  and  enables  a 
degree  of  import  restraint  sufficient  to  bring  about 
a  partial  restoration  of  the  country’s  foreign  assets. 

While  the  Philippines  illustrates  a  concentrated 
deployment  of  a  wide  array  of  fiscal-monetary  mea¬ 
sures  tending  in  the  same  direction,  China:  Taiwan 
is  an  example  of  a  rocking  readjustment,  in  which 
restrictions  in  certain  fields  are  partly  compensated 
by  relaxations  or  inducements  in  others.  The  de¬ 
valuation  and  unification  of  the  exchange  rate  effected 
in  April  and  November  1958,  as  mentioned  in  the 
1958  Survey,  imposed  a  cost  restriction  on  imports 
and  enabled  quantitative  restrictions  to  be  relaxed. 
Exchange  certificates  became  freely  negotiable  as 
from  January  1959.  More  items  were  transferred  to 
the  list  of  permissible  exports  and  imports.  Consign¬ 
ment  imports  of  certain  commodities  were  allowed, 
and  15  items  were  decontrolled.  For  the  first  time 
since  15  March  1954,  a  limited  number  of  new 
importers  were  allowed  to  apply  for  foreign  exchange. 
Beginning  this  year,  only  the  total  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  for  import  is  announced  for  the  quarterly 
allocations;  importers  may  apply  for  any  commodity 
in  any  amount  within  this  total.  As  a  further  stimulus 
to  exports,  harbour  dues  were  abolished  on  exports 
but  raised  on  imports,  and  tax  refunds  on  exports 
were  simplified.  These  moves  were  implemented 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  exchange  stability,  the 
need  for  which  was  demonstrated  by  the  market 
fluctuations  in  the  quotations  for  exchange  certificates. 
As  a  further  step  to  stabilize  these  fluctuations,  in¬ 
ternal  measures  were  necessary.  The  already  describ¬ 
ed  floating  of  high-interest-bearing  bonds  to  the  public 
should  act  both  as  an  incentive  to  private  saving  and 
as  a  cost  restriction  on  domestic  credit.  While  it 
can  be  regarded  as  a  proper  and  necessary  comple¬ 
mentary  measure  to  an  exchange  rate  adjustment,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
stabilize  the  new  rate  or  whether  the  rate  will  continue 
to  slide. 

Indonesian  monetary  measures 

The  most  conspicuous  move  in  the  region  during 
the  year  was  the  series  of  Indonesian  monetary 
measures  which  went  into  effect  on  25  August  1959. 
These  involved  not  only  a  formal  change  in  the 
exchange  rate,  but  a  number  of  related  moves  with 
objectives  extending  far  beyond  the  financial  field. 


The  principal  measures  taken  w’ere  the  following: 

(1)  The  value  of  circulating  bank  notes  of 
Rp  500  and  Rp  1,000  denominations  was  reduced  to 
Rp  50  and  Rp  100,  respectively,  or  a  cut  of  90  per 
cent  in  their  face  value.  In  effect,  this  constituted  a 
partial  repudiation  or  demonetization  of  the  national 
currency,  and  had  a  precedent  in  the  1950  measure 
which  cut  in  half  the  value  of  all  bank  notes  above 
Rp  2.50. 

(2)  90  per  cent  of  each  individual  bank  deposit, 
whether  demand  or  time,  in  excess  of  Rp  25,000,  was 
frozen,  and  was  to  be  converted  into  a  long-term  loan 
to  the  Government.  The  Government,  however,  left 
open  the  possibility  of  partial  or  total  exemption  from 
this  measure  for  government  agencies  and  social  and 
religious  institutions,  upon  request. 

(3)  The  export  certificate  or  B.E.  system,  under 
which  the  effective  export  certificate  rate  was  Rp 
37.85  to  the  dollar  (i.e.,  the  official  rate  of  Rp  11.40 
to  the  dollar  multiplied  by  332  per  cent,  the  value 
at  which  such  certificates  had  previously  been  pegged 
by  the  Government)  was  amended,  and  a  new  official 
rate  of  Rp  45  to  the  dollar  was  established.  The  20 
per  cent  “export  tax”*  (without  exemptions)  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  B.E.  system  was  retained  on  the 
export  side,  while  on  the  import  side  the  six  categories 
of  goods  classified  according  to  essentiality  were 
continued,  but  the  surcharges  on  three  of  the  five 
less  essential  categories  were  increased :  Category  11 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  Category  V  from  140  to  150 
per  cent,  and  Category  VI  from  175  to  200  per  cent 
(Categories  III  and  IV  remained  at  50  and  100  per 
cent,  respectively).  Thus,  the  effective  export  rate 
went  up  from  Rp  30.3  (i.e.,  Rp  37.85  minus  20 
per  cent)  to  Rp  36  to  the  dollar  (Rp  45  minus  20 
per  cent),  while  the  effective  import  rates  went  up 
from  the  former  range  of  Rp  37.85 — 104.2  to  the 
present  one  of  Rp  45 — 135  to  the  dollar.  As  from 
5  October  1959,  the  buying  rate  for  United  States 
dollar  banknotes  was  officially  set  at  Rp  43.82  and 
the  selling  rate  at  Rp  45.79. 

(4)  Net  salaries  in  state  enterprises  (including 
“taken-over  firms”)  above  Rp  2,000  monthly  were 
slashed;  only  50  per  cent  of  any  amounts  over  that, 
and  not  exceeding  Rp  4,0(X)  in  any  case,  are  to  be 
paid,  so  that  the  maximum  net  monthly  salary  which 
can  be  received  by  a  government  employee  is  Rp 
6,000.  The  unpaid  portion  of  the  salary  is  “frozen 
for  the  time  being”.  The  Government  in  the  same 
announcement  “suggested  to  private  enterprises  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  regulation”. 


1  In  effect  an  exchange  tax,  since  it  applies  to  all  foreign 
exchange  purchases  rather  than  to  commodity  exports  alone. 
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In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this 
series  of  moves,  it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  this 
was  not  an  ordinary  devaluation  intended  to  achieve 
a  unitary  “equilibrium”  rate  of  exchange.  From  the 
outset  the  continuation  of  the  system  of  effective 
multiple  rates,  characterized  by  a  widening  spread 
between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  rates  on  the  import 
side,  appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted.  Severe 
quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  and  exchange 
continue.  In  fact,  this  is  only  the  latest  step  in  the 
downward  slide  of  the  Rupiah  since  1947  when 
multiple  exchange  rates  began,  by  which  periodically 
an  attempt  at  consolidation  takes  place  at  a  given 
official  exchange  rate,  followed  by  departures  there¬ 
from  in  the  shape  of  multiple  rates  and  export 
certificate  rates,  the  formal  recognition  of  a  new 
official  rate,  at  which  stage  the  process  begins  all 
over  again. 

However,  the  precipitating  factors  for  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  monetary  measures  do  not  appear  to  have 
stemmed  from  the  country’s  foreign  exchange  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  export  picture  for  Indonesia  in  1959  was 
much  better  than  in  1958.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1958,  export 
earnings  were  34  per  cent  higher,  while  imports  w'ere 
26  per  cent  lower  (see  table  13).  Total  foreign 
assets  at  the  end  of  July  1959  were  higher  than  a 
year  ago;  this,  however,  is  partly  attributed  to  foreign 
credits,  aid  and  war  reparations.*  From  the  side  of 
external  receipts  and  payments,  the  picture  was  not 
so  unfavourable  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  compelling 
reason  for  a  drastic  change. 

The  aggravating  factors  must,  therefore,  be  sought 
in  the  domestic  situation.  The  national  product 
which,  according  to  preliminary  estimates,  had  been 
rising  by  3.5  to  4  per  cent  at  constant  prices  from 
1954  to  1957,  fell  in  1958  by  12.5  per  cent  owing 
to  the  decline  in  imported  raw  materials  and  in  estate 
production.  Also  apparent  were  the  impact  of  the 
relative  inexperience  in  management  of  newly  nation¬ 
alized  foreign  enterprises  and  the  interruption  of 
interinsular  transport  following  the  discontinuation 
of  Netherlands  shipping  from  coasting  trade.  The 
1958  budget  deficit  of  the  Government  increased 
sharply  (from  an  estimated  Rp  2.4  billion  at  the 
budget  time  to  Rp  12  billion)  under  pressure  from 
security  needs,  which  were  reported  by  the  central 
bank  to  consume  48  per  cent  of  the  Government’s 
rupiah  income  and  45  per  cent  of  total  foreign 
exchange  receipts,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  large 
payroll  of  government  employees  numbering  about  a 
million  permanent  employees  and  a  million  casual 
1  workers. 

Dn  1958  such  external  receipts  amounted  to  Rp.  2,150  million, 
>s  compared  with  a  level  of  less  than  Rp  200  million  in  previous 
years. 


Advances  to  the  Government  and  money  supply 
more  than  doubled  between  the  first  half  of  1957 
and  the  first  half  of  1959.  An  early  attempt  to 
siphon  off  money  supply  by  issuing  new  government 
debentures  was  foiled  by  Parliament  because  of  the 
tax  exemptions  attached  to  their  ownership.  Private 
credit  also  went  up  at  about  the  same  rate,  but  its 
absolute  magnitude  was  much  less.  The  magnitude 
of  excess  of  money  supply  may  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  foreign  exchange  coverage  of  the  Bank 
Indonesia  dropped  from  7.4  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
1958  to  6.1  per  cent  on  25  August  1959,  as  against 
the  legal  requirement  of  20  per  cent.  Retail  prices 
of  foodstuffs  in  Djakarta  rose  by  a  quarter  between 
the  first  half  of  1958  and  the  first  half  of  1959,  and 
nearly  doubled  in  the  latter  period  with  reference  to 
the  first  half  of  1957. 

It  was  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  large 
government  deficit  was  the  presence  of  illegal  trade 
in  violation  of  export,  import  and  domestic  trade 
regulations,  which  reduced  government  receipts  both 
in  foreign  exchange  and  in  domestic  currencies.  The 
new  monetary  measures  were,  therefore,  among  others, 
aimed  against  people  having  such  money  who  did 
not  meet  their  obligations  to  pay  taxes  according  to 
the  existing  regulations.  While  it  might  be  deemed 
unusual  to  demonetize  the  large  currency  notes  by  90 
per  cent  and  impose  on  bank  deposits  only  com¬ 
pulsory  conversion  into  loans  to  the  Government,  the 
official  belief  was  that  persons  dealing  in  illegal 
transactions  would  avoid  placing  their  money  in  bank 
deposits,  liable  to  official  inspection  and  investigation, 
but  would  rather  hoard  large-denomination  currency 
notes.  However,  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  flight 
from  currency  in  the  months  immediately  prior  to 
the  reform,®  in  line  with  the  strong  expectation,  in 
more  sophisticated  business  circles,  of  a  move  similar 
to  the  1950  reform,  and  the  threat  of  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  private  importers. 

With  steeply  falling  imports,  domestic  business 
disorganization,  declining  estate  production,  specula¬ 
tive  psychological  tendencies  leading  to  capital  flight 
and  a  steeply  rising  money  supply  due  largely  to 
mounting  budget  deficits,  the  domestic  economic 
situation  had  been  highly  inflationary,  and  the  success 
of  the  monetary  measures  could  be  measured  by  their 
effectiveness  in  securing  some  stability,  in  the  first 
few  months  after  the  introduction  of  the  monetary 
measures  (see  table  14).® 

2  The  price  of  rice  had  already  fallen  considerably  before  the 
measures  were  taken. 

8  The  announcement  of  the  measures  made  on  24  August,  to 
take  effect  from  25  August,  also  made  it  possible  for  some 
disposition  of  large  denomination  notes  by  the  holders  of  such 
notes. 
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Table  13. 

Indonesia: 

Selected 

Economic 

Indicators, 

1957-1959 

Period 

Exportffi 
(  millioti 
doUare) 

Importe, 

e.i.f. 

(million 

doUare) 

Gold  and 
foreign 
exchange. 
Bank  Indo¬ 
nesia  (mil¬ 
lion  doUare 
at  end  of 
period) 

Coat  of 
living^ 
(19SS=100) 

Currency 
(net  active) 
(billion 
Rupiah 
at  end  of 
period) 

Money  supply 
(biUion 
Rupiah 
at  end  of 
jieriod) 

Claims  on 
(iovemment 
(billion 
Rupiah 
at  end  of 
period) 

Claims  on 
private 
rector 
(billion 
Rupiah 
at  end  of 
period) 

1957: 

First  half  . 

...  407 

427 

193 

157 

10.85 

15.13 

17.15 

4.26 

Second  half  . 

...  504 

371 

224 

197 

14.09 

18.91 

20.11 

4.48 

1958: 

First  half  . 

...  322 

270 

111 

240 

15.42 

21.65 

24.15 

5.58 

Second  half 

...  427 

247 

217 

275 

19.87 

29.37 

30.60 

6.56 

1959: 

First  half  . 

...  431 

200 

195 

303 

22.84 

32.38 

35.83 

8.38 

July  .  .  . 

...  78 

47 

205 

323 

24.25 

34.0 

36.68 

8.42 

August  . 

...  59 

44 

207 

325 

25.4' 

35.9' 

29.95 

8.81 

September  . 

...  71 

21 

248 

314 

17.2* 

24.7“  • 

8.90 

October  . 

...  78 

43 

241 

316 

21.4' 

10.62 

November  . 

...  65 

41 

276 

317 

22.8* 

31.53 

December 

301 

325 

24.6’' 

32.3'“ 

31.82'* 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics,  March  1960;  national  data  supplied  to  ECAFE  secretariat. 

•  Total  exports  for  1957  and  1958  which  were  higher  by  $58  and  $6  million  respectively  are  not  distributed  by  half  years. 

**  Weighted  price  index  of  19  foodstuffs  in  Djakarta. 

'  24  August. 

**  Estimated.  *  25  November. 

•  2  September.  **  16  December. 

'  28  October.  *  31  December. 


Table  14.  Indonesia:  Index  of  Average  Retail  Prices,  Djakarta,  1959 
(16  August  1955  =  100) 


Commodity 

August 

IS  25 

September  December 

22  8 

August  1959 
(August  1958" 
=  100) 

22  September 
(  25  August 
=  100) 

8  December 
(  25  August 
=  100) 

Rice  .... 

252 

267 

254 

265 

75 

95 

99 

Beef  .... 

235 

238 

212 

213 

175 

89 

89 

Eggs  .... 

244 

242 

245 

240 

179 

101 

99 

Vegetables  . 

187 

191 

155 

155 

81 

81 

Fruits 

191 

192 

181 

193 

94 

101 

Coconut  oils 

412 

421 

311 

404 

i59 

74 

96 

Sugar,  coffee  and 

tea  . 

201 

212 

183 

153 

86 

Kerosene 

117 

172 

149 

iso 

87 

87 

Clothes  . 

323 

329 

256 

260 

304 

78 

79 

•  These,  based 

on  the  statistics  from 

the  Central 

Bureau  of 

Statistics,  may 

not  relate  to 

the  same  price 

scries  as  the  previous  columns,  which  are  supplied  by  Bank  of  Indonesia. 


The  fiscal  effectiveness  of  the  monetary  measures 
depended  not  on  the  measures  themselves  but  also, 
and  to  a  greater  extent,  on  the  revenue  and  budgetary 
moves  that  were  made  as  a  “follow-up”  to  them,  and 
by  the  Government’s  actions  in  the  interim  period 
until  the  proposed  fiscal  measures  were  implemented. 
On  the  revenue  side,  rates  were  to  be  revised  or 
coverage  extended  as  from  January  1960,  primarily 
with  the  aim  of  increasing  revenue  of  taxes  such  as 
the  property  tax,  motor  vehicle  tax,  radio  tax,  transfer 
tax  on  land  and  buildings,  tax  on  agricultural  products, 
dividend  tax,  corporate  tax,  tobacco  tax,  tax  on 
alcoholic  beverages,  income  taxes  (embodying  a 
reduction  or  in  some  cases  elimination  of  tax  on 
wages  and  incomes,  but  extending  the  term  taxable 


income  to  cover,  among  other  things,  speculative 
profits),  stamp  tax,  household  tax  and  sales  tax. 
With  the  implementation  of  these  measures,  the 
Government  hoped  that  the  estimated  deficit  for  1959 
of  Rp  8  billion*  might  be  reduced  in  1960  by  some 
60  or  70  per  cent.  In  the  meantime,  certain  proposed 
government  expenditures  were  pruned  and  othen 
suspended  or  cancelled.  However,  there  was  aa 
absence  of  a  well  co-ordinated  plan  when  the  monetary 
measures  were  first  announced,  as  shown  by  the  fact 


1  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Djakarta  reported  i 
Government  note  to  the  Parliament  having  disclosed  on  H 
December  1959  that  the  Government  was  winding  up  the  ye# 
with  a  deficit  of  Rp  22  billion.  (New  York,  Times,  21  Decemba 
1959). 
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that  there  were  30  announcements  by  the  PPOK 
Committee  (dealing  with  follow-up  measures  on  the 
monetary  ones)  between  24  August  and  14  October 
making  various  modifications  and  exceptions,  and  that 
the  “interrelated  measures”  were  decided  upon  only 
in  a  piece-meal  fashion.  One  of  the  apparently  un¬ 
foreseen  consequences  was  that  commercial  and 
manufacturing  firms  had  difficulty  in  paying  wages 
and  salaries,  and  business  which  initially  came  to 
an  almost  complete  standstill,  remained  well  below 
normal.  On  29  August,  the  Government  announced 
that  it  would  provide  credit  to  commercial  banks  for 
the  payment  of  the  “unfrozen”  portion  of  the  deposits 
and  through  commercial  banks  to  those  enterprises 
with  frozen  bank  accounts,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
duction,  export,  and  distribution  (including  trans¬ 
port).  Up  to  7  October,  total  credit  extended  by  the 
Bank  of  Indonesia  alone  amounted  to  Rp  4  billion, 
and  by  other  banks  probably  by  a  further  Rp  1  billion. 
With  increased  bank  credits,  and  the  continuing 
budget  deficit,  currency  in  circulation  rose  rather 
rapidly  after  25  August  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  had  practically  reached  the  level  preceding  the 
reform  and  had  thus  nullified  the  reduction  initially 
achieved.* 


The  measures  were  also  described  as  part  of 
the  Government’s  programme  of  moving  towards  a 
“guided  economy”.  In  this  aim,  the  Government 
seems  to  have  achieved  success.  Once  the  deposits 
were  frozen  and  business  had  to  depend  on  borrowed 
money  from  state  banks  and  newly  nationalized 
commercial  banks,  there  was  greater  control  by  the 
Government  in  allocating  priorities  to  the  industries 
to  be  financed.  Although  the  frozen  deposits  were 
to  be  compensated  by  long-term  bonds,  this  has  not 
yet  been  done.  The  transfer  effect  attendant  upon 
most  devaluations  should  also  redistribute  (and  re¬ 
allocate)  resources  in  favour  of  the  Government. 
Fulfilment  in  this  respect  should  be  re-inforced  by 
the  Government’s  success  in  having  secured  foreign 
credits;  with  proper  utilization,  such  credits  should 
not  only  strengthen  the  Government’s  hand  vis-d-vis 
the  private  business  sector,  but  should  also  help  to 
keep  supply  pipelines  filled  in  the  transition  period 
characterized  by  commercial  disorganization. 

Effectiveness  of  policy  measures 

From  the  discussion  above,  it  will  be  evident 
that,  of  the  wide  array  of  fiscal  and  monetary  measures 
which  modern  governments  have  at  hand,  only  a  few 

'According  to  the  Financial  Note  accompanying  the  draft  1960 
wdget  submitted  to  Parliament  in  mid-November  1959,  the  amount 
^cunency  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  estimated  at 
®e  same  level  as  that  before  the  monetary  measures. 


are  of  real  effect  in  most  countries  of  the  region.  I 

Generally  speaking,  the  most  effective  and  most  widely  1 

used  appear  to  have  been  fiscal  measures  pertaining 
to  government  revenues  and  expenditures,  and  quan-  { 

titative  controls  on  foreign  trade  and  payments.  The 
latitude  that  governments  have  in  exercising  the  i 

former  is  conditioned  by  the  taxable  surplus  of  a  : 

country,  the  magnitude  of  its  foreign  exchange  j 

resources,  the  efficiency  of  its  revenue  collecting  ■ 

machinery,  and  the  quality  of  its  political  leadership. 

Even  where  the  latter  two  are  deficient,  fiscal  policy 
is  still  of  some  effect  if  only  because  in  such  cases 
governments  resort  to  creating  money  in  order  to 
finance  their  expenditures. 

Quantitative  restrictions  depend  for  their  effective¬ 
ness  on  administrative  adequacy  and  on  ffie  degree 
of  internal  inflation;  where  nothing  is  done  about 
the  latter,  there  should  be  a  willingness  to  make 
compensatory  external  adjustments.  In  promoting 
economic  development,  such  restrictions  are  likely,  for 
several  reasons,  to  be  more  effective  than  tariffs.  One 
is  that  they  can  bring  about  changes  more  directly 
and  speedily.  Another  is  that  they  can  bring  actual 
foreign  exchange  expenditure  to  bear  on  crucial 
sectors  instead  of  having  to  coax  them  by  indirect 
inducements.  A  third  is  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
raise  tariffs  in  the  face  of  a  general  commitment  by 
many  countries  to  lower  them.  A  fourth  is  that  a 
large  part  of  the  region  is  covered  by  preferential 
tariff  arrangements — the  British  Commonwelath  coun¬ 
tries  with  one  another;  the  Philippines  with  the  United 
States;  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  southern  Viet-Nam  with 
the  French  Union — which  may  distort  commodity  and 
factor  flows  and  the  regional  allocation  of  resources. 

However,  if  administrative  machinery  is  inadequate 
or  inefficient,  they  may  lead  to  even  greater  and  more 
onerous  distortions  than  tariffs. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  attraction  of  external 
credits  (public  and  private)  which  are  crucial  to 
developing  economies,  but  the  results  of  policies  along 
this  line  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  countries  most 
concerned,  and  the  actual  distribution  of  such  credits 
is  only  haphazardly  connected  with  the  economic 
conditions  and  policies  of  most  recipient  countries. 

Devaluation,  owing  to  the  not  too  promising 
trade  prospects  which  are  discussed  in  part  II  of  this 
Survey,  is  not  likely  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
increasing  foreign  exchange  earnings,  except  possibly 
for  marginal  cases  such  as  China:  Taiwan  where, 
however,  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  new  rate 
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can  be  held  and  where  about  one-third  of  imports 
is  financed  by  foreign  aid.  Devaluation  may  be  an 
instrument  of  adjustment  where  domestic  monetary 
demand  has  reached  inflationary  proportions,  and  the 
government  feels  it  cannot  or  should  not  take  internal 
corrective  measures;  in  such  cases,  it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  magnet  to  attract  additional  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  unless  elasticities  of  demand  for 
a  country’s  export  products  are  fairly  high.  Laos 
represents,  of  course,  a  very  special  case  since  the 
fundamental  economic  disequilibrium  in  this  country 
can  hardly  be  solved  by  any  currency  reform  alone. 
The  devaluation  of  October  1958  has  strengthened 
the  currency  and  put  an  end  to  currency  speculation. 
But  it  was  also  admitted  to  have  led  to  a  certain 
slow-down  in  business  activity  (a  healthy  phenomenon 
as  the  pre-devaluation  boom  was  borne  on  a  wave 
of  speculation),  a  temporary  outflow  of  foreign 
capital  and  a  decrease  in  budgetary  revenues. 
Although  prices  of  consumer  goods  fell  initially, 
they  returned  to  previous  levels  when  stocks  were 
exhausted;  prices  of  capital  goods  rose  substantially. 
A  successful  devaluation  generally  entails  an  initial 
period  of  shock,  after  which  an  economy  readjusts 
itself  fairly  rapidly  and  is  stabilized.  In  Laos,  this 
sequence  can  hardly  take  place  as  the  new  exchange 
rate  remains  wholly  dependent  on  a  high  inflow  of 
external  financing — its  public  external  aid  receipts 
being  over  twenty  times  as  large  as  the  export  earnings 
of  the  country. 

As  has  been  suggested  earlier,  the  relative 
ineffectiveness  of  monetary  policy  has  two  principal 
reasons.  One  is  that  the  magnitudes  involved  may 
he  operative  below  the  relevant  range.  For  example, 
changes  in  rediscount  rates  which  take  place  below 
certain  level  may  amount  to  little  more  than  writing 
on  the  wind.  There  are  signs  that  some  governments 
in  the  region  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  relevant  levels  of  effectiveness  in  the 
matter  of  implementation.  China:  Taiwan’s  yield  on 
government  bonds  and  the  Philippines’  rediscount 
rates  are  probably  at  or  near  levels  where  they  are 
of  some  effect,  although  on  the  other  hand  China: 
Taiwan’s  rediscount  rate  and  the  Philippines’  yield 
on  government  bonds  seem  to  be  largely  of  academic 
interest.  The  level  at  which  monetary  magnitudes 
begin  to  he  effective  also  varies  from  country  to 
country.  Heavy  exchange  surcharges  and  a  230  per 
cent  prior  deposit  on  applications  for  import  licences 
did  little  to  alleviate  the  demand  for  foreign  exchange 
in  Indonesia;  exchange  certificates  were  at  between 
200  and  300  per  cent  premium,  and  were  finally 
pegged  at  332  per  cent  shortly  before  currency 
adjustment  in  August.  In  the  Philippines,  however. 


a  100  per  cent  margin  deposit  on  import  letters  of 
credit,  imposed  late  in  1957  and  carried  into  the 
early  part  of  1958,  was  so  effective  that  overnight  it 
wiped  out  the  premium  in  import  licences. 

The  other  and  more  important  reason  for  the 
narrow  scope  of  monetary  policy  in  under-developed 
countries  is  the  absence  of  a  financial  infrastructure 
and  of  the  banking  habit  among  the  people.  In  such 
cases,  regulating  the  cost  and  availability  of  credit 
is  of  little  effect,  and  resort  must  he  had  to  measures 
which  directly  tap  expenditure  flows.  This  monetary 
vacuum  presents  a  wide  field  in  which  governments 
can  give  full  support  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
variety  of  financial  institutions  within  their  countries 
— ^banks,  saving  institutions,  insurance  companies, 
mutual  funds,  the  corporate  form  of  business  organiza¬ 
tion,  security  exchanges,  and  so  on.  While  all  gov¬ 
ernments  must  possess  and  exercise  within  judicious 
limits  the  power  to  create  credit,  forcing  the  pace  of 
financial  development  by  the  mere  provision  of 
newly-created  money  at  give-away  interest  rates  is 
likely  to  be  self-defeating.  What  seems  called  for  is 
a  combination  of  example  and  inducement  combined 
with  the  mobilization  of  real  savings  in  institutions 
where  they  can  be  made  easily  (but  not  freely) 
accessible  to  those  who  need  them.  With  such  a 
development  of  financial  facilities,  the  scope  for 
monetary  policy  in  the  region  can  be  expected  to 
increase  progressively. 

PRICE  TRENDS 

Price  movements  in  the  region  in  the  first  half 
of  1959  were  generally  mild,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent 
up  or  down  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958.  That  prices  were 
generally  stable  may  he  attributed  to  production 
increase  and  to  policies  of  relative  retrenchment  and 
restraint  in  the  fiscal  and  monetary  fields.  The  main 
exceptions  to  the  prevalence  of  relatively  small  price 
movements  were  Burma,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Laos  and  Pakistan.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
achieved  signal  success  in  driving  down  prices,  while 
the  others  experienced  sizable  price  increases  ranging 
from  10  to  30  per  cent. 

In  Burma,  the  Rangoon  cost  of  living  index  for 
the  first  half  of  1959  fell  15  per  cent  from  the  first 
half  of  1958  and  18  per  cent  from  the  second  half; 
this  followed  the  trend  of  food  prices,  which  fell  by 
20  and  23  per  cent  over  the  stated  periods.  These 
price  movements  appear  to  have  been  the  combined 
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■  result  of  favourable  harvests,  the  slowdown  in  the  rice 
trade  in  the  early  part  of  1959,  and  administrative 
reforms.  The  latter  included  the  imposition  of  ceil¬ 
ings  on  the  retail  prices  of  commodities,  instructions 
to  government-controlled  agencies  to  limit  their  profits, 
and  legislation  aimed  at  releasing  hoarded  goods. 

Pakistan  also  experienced  a  cost  of  living  decline 
of  8  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1959  below  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958  and  6  per  cent  below 
the  second  half  for  Karachi.  This  was  achieved  by 
administrative  reform,  budgetary  retrenchment,  the 
imposition  of  price  ceilings  on  three  categories  of 
go^s,  a  profit  ceiling  for  industrialists  equivalent 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  a  rise 
in  industrial  output.  However,  the  attempts  to  remedy 
the  export  situation  by  the  export  bonus  scheme  posed 
a  threat  to  the  success  of  the  price  control  measures, 
which  had  been  successful  until  January,  but  which 
began  to  come  under  pressure  because  import  licences 
were  being  sold  at  twice  their  face  value. 

In  the  four  countries  which  experienced  a  steep 
price  rise,  budget  deficits  appear  to  have  played  a 
more  or  less  significant  part  in  influencing  price 
trends.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  price¬ 
raising  factors  in  Indonesia  (already  discussed  in 
detail)  and  Iran.  In  Hong  Kong,  they  probably 
combined  with  a  diminution  of  supplies  of  subsidiary 
foods  from  the  mainland  of  China  to  send  prices  up. 
The  rise  in  food  prices  in  the  first  half  of  1959  was 
18  per  cent  above  the  corresponding  period  of  1958 
and  nearly  12  per  cent  above  the  second  half,  pulling 
up  the  cost  of  living  index  for  all  items  by  10  per 
cent  and  7  per  cent,  respectively.  In  Laos,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  the  reduction  in  imports  and 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  consequences  of  its  devalua¬ 
tion — the  further  cut  in  imports,  the  fall  in  tariff 
revenues,  the  resultant  worsening  of  the  budget  deficit, 
and  the  rise  in  import  costs — appear  to  have  combined 
with  a  decrease  in  external  aid  in  terms  of  foreign 
exchange  to  send  prices  up.  The  Vientiane  cost  of 
living  (all  items)  went  up  by  8  per  cent  between 
the  last  quarter  of  1958  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1959,  pulled  up  by  increase  in  food  costs  of  17  per 
cent’  It  remained,  however,  1.4  per  cent  below  the 
third  quarter  of  1958,  which  was  the  last  quarter 
before  devaluation. 

Price  stability  seems  to  have  been  best  maintained 
(perhaps  paradoxically)  by  the  export-oriented  econo¬ 
mies  of  Ceylon  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and 
hy  the  entrepot  economies  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore,  as  well  as  by  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 
On  the  other  hand,  long-term  prices  have  risen  most 
steeply  in  recent  years  in  Indonesia,  southern  Korea 
and  Laos. 

e  I  ^  contrast,  the  cost  of  living  in  China:  Taiwan,  another 
“untry  which  has  undergone  currency  devaluation,  went  up  by 
‘’ctween  only  3  and  4  per  cent. 


Chart  2 

ECAFE  Countries:  Price  Indices,  1954-1959 

(1953=100)»^ 

—  COST  OF  LIVING  ......  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Loatcoi*  Leg.  KOI* 


*  For  wholesale  price  index,  the  base  periods  are  April- 
December  1953=100  for  India  and  1955=100  for  southern 
Korea. 


THE  VOLUME  AND  ALLOCATION 
OF  RESOURCES 

ECAFE  countries  were  sustained  in  their  efforts 
at  improvement  during  the  first  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year  by  increased  availability  of  resources. 
The  betterment  in  the  resource  supply  was  mainly 
due  to  the  increase  in  both  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  which  generally  made  up  for  the  fall  in 
aggregate  imports  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and 
for  the  reduction  in  domestic  supplies  owing  to 
increased  exports. 

Domestic  production  constitutes  the  larger  part 
of  the  resource  supply  in  ECAFE  countries.  Import 
dependence  is  least  in  China:  mainland  (except 
for  producer  goods  largely  from  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  Europe  to  implement  its  plan  for 
the  development  of  heavy  industry)  and  in  India 
(except  for  years  of  loan  agricultural  production 
when  larger  cereal  imports  are  made  necessary).  The 
need  for  cereal  imports  contributes  to  the  moderate 
dependence  on  imports  in  Indonsia,  Japan,  Pakistan 
and  the  Philippines,  and  accentuates  the  larger  import- 
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dependence  of  Ceylon,  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and 
the  entrepot  economies.  Bumper  harvests  in  the 
traditional  cereal  importing  countries  (except  of  rice 
in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Pakistan)  eased  the 
supply  situation  and  reduced  the  dependence  on 
imports  in  1959. 


Apart  from  inventory  adjustments,  on  which 
hardly  any  information  is  available,  additions  to 
current  domestic  resources  can  be  made  through 
import  surplus  or  reduction  of  exports.  Japan’s 
payments  surplus  does  not  signify  a  lessening  of 
import  availabilities  but  a  faster  rate  of  growth  in 
exports  and  indicates  rising  levels  of  activity  within 
the  country.  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  achieved 
impressive  increases  in  exports,  but  the  tightening  up 
of  imports,  foreign  aid  and  domestic  anti-flationary 
measures  also  helped  in  strengthening  the  payments 
position.  However,  the  retained  domestic  product  is 
quite  high  in  these  economies,  and,  offsetting  the 


decrease  in  imports,  was  the  much  larger  increase  in 
domestic  production.  A  decrease  in  imports  in  Burma 
and  Thailand  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  followed 
by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  third  quarter.  India  had 
only  relatively  small  increases  in  exports  and  imports, 
but  had  achieved  sizable  increases  in  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  Pakistan’s  exports  and  imports  fell  sharply 
in  the  first  half,  but  recovered  in  the  third  quarter. 
Prospects  of  decreased  foreign  aid  accounted  for 
the  reduction,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  in  the 
imports  of  Cambodia,  southern  Korea  and  south¬ 
ern  Viet-Nam.  Of  the  centres  of  entrepot  trade, 
Singapore  was  adversely  affected  by  the  developments 
in  Indonesia,  while  Hong  Kong  suffered  a  decline  in 
supplies  from  mainland  China  and  was  affected  by 
the  increase  in  direct  dollar  trading  by  several 
countries  of  the  region.  Mainland  China  also  had 
a  larger  volume  of  resources  available,  with  sharper 
increases  in  production  to  offset  the  export  surplus, 
(see  table  15). 


Table  15.  ECAFE  Countries:  Supply  and  Allocation  of  Aggregate  Resources,  1958/59  or  1959 


Country 

Agrietd- 
tui^  pro¬ 
duction 

Industrial 

produc¬ 

tion 

Export 

quantum 

Retained 

domestie 

product 

Import 

<iuantum 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

resources 

Govern¬ 

ment 

consump¬ 

tion 

Govern¬ 

ment 

invest¬ 

ment 

Private 

invest¬ 

ment 

Private 

consump- 

tion 

British  Borneo . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

Burma . 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

Cambodia . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

} 

- 

Ceylon . 

+ 

+ 

-f 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

China:  Mainland 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

-1- 

Taiwan  .... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-H 

Federation  of  Malaya — Singapore 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

4- 

Hong  Kong  . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

P 

+ 

India . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Indonesia . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

? 

— 

? 

Iran . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Japan . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-h 

Korea,  southern  .... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

Laos . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

— 

- 

Pakbtan . 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

? 

+ 

+ 

- 

Philippines . 

+ 

-h 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Thailand . 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-t- 

Viet-Nam,  southern 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

-f 

+ 

— 

-1- 

ECAFE  Region  (inch  mainland 

Chma) . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

Source:  National  and  internadonal  official  statistics  and  data  supplied  by  national  governments  to  the  ECAFE  secretariat, 
and,  for  mainland  China,  press  releases  from  the  New  China  News  Agency. 
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With  enlarged  domestic  resources,  in  spite  of 
tighter  import  availabilities,  most  countries  in  the 
region  chose  to  increase  their  aggregate  investment, 
as  well  as  current  goveriunental  outlays,  holding 
private  consumption  down  relatively  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  absolutely. 

Available  evidence  seems  to  indicate  an  over-all 
increase  in  investment,  with  governments  in  the  region 
participating  substantially.  Governments  proposed  to 
step  up  investment  and  other  developmental  expendi¬ 
tures  in  British  Borneo,  Cambodia,  India,  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam. 
However,  investment  remained  more  or  less  stationary 
in  Burma,  North  Borneo,  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
and  Singapore.  In  Ceylon,  there  was  an  increase  in 
1958/59,  but  a  decrease  was  budgeted  for  the  next 
year  (see  table  16) . 


Table  16.  Government  Expenditure  under 
Developmental  Heads,  1957-1959 

(Million  dollars  at  constant  rates  of  exchange) 


Country 

1957158  or 
1957 

1958/59  or 
1958 

1959/60  or 
1959 

A 

RE 

DE 

Burma*  .... 

84 

85 

92 

Cambodia 

32 

38 

46 

Ceylon  .... 

104 

137 

113 

Federation  of  Malaya 

172 

169'’ 

207 

India . 

.  1,812 

2,218 

2,300 

Indonesia 

203 

398 

334 

Laos . 

22 

27 

32 

Nepal  .... 

— 

4 

21 

Pakistan'  .  .  . 

305 

313 

314 

Philippines  .  .  . 

372 

368 

378 

North  Borneo 

7 

8” 

7 

Sarawak  .... 

8 

7“ 

8 

Singapore 

39 

40" 

37 

Thailand  .... 

72 

82 

146 

Viet-Nam,  southern  . 

93 

82 

103 

Total  . 

.  3,326 

3,978 

4,140 

Source:  The  Colombo  Plan:  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Consultative  Committee,  1959. 

*  Figures  for  Burma  include  capital  expenditure  in 
public  enterprises. 

*’  Actuals  for  1958. 

'  April  1957-March  1958,  April  1958-June  1959, 
July  1959-June  1960. 


The  volume  of  private  investment  in  the  region 
is  difficult  to  measure.  In  countries  where  aggregate 
resources  have  been  on  the  increase  such  as  Burma 
and  Ceylon  the  proposed  decrease  in  government 
outlay  will  release  greater  resources  for  private  invest¬ 
ment.  In  Pakistan,  as  in  Burma,  the  shift  towards 
increased  private  investment  appears  to  be  part  of  the 
adjustment  in  the  proposed  public  expenditure  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Even  where  there  was  an  increased  claim  by 
government  expenditure  on  the  increased  resources, 
private  investment  could  be  expected  to  maintain  its 
level,  if  not  actually  increase  it,  as  in  India  and  in 
the  Philippines.  In  the  Philippines,  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mining  development  programme  announced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  expected  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  private  investment.  Even  though,  in 
India,  the  share  of  the  public  sector  in  total  imports 
has  been  increasing  and  the  finance  raised  in  the 
capital  market  is  on  the  decrease,  there  was  some 
growth  in  corporate  investment  based  on  self-financing. 
The  fall  in  imports  in  Cambodia  and  southern 
Viet-Nam,  set  against  the  dim  prospects  for  increase 
in  rice  exports,  was  probably  the  factor  leading  to  a 
fall  in  private  investment;  in  Laos,  the  fall  in  private 
investment  was  almost  certainly  due  to  the  business 
slump  and  to  the  substantial  rise  in  prices  of  capital 
goods  resulting  from  currency  devaluation. 

However,  in  the  region  as  a  whole,  there  was  a 
rise  in  investment,  if  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  countries  is  taken  into  account.  Indirect 
evidence  pointing  to  such  an  increase  in  total  invest¬ 
ment  is  the  general  rise  in  imports  of  capital  goods 
and  in  building  activity  during  the  period.  Capital 
goods  imports  generally  increased  in  step  with  general 
imports,  and  even  where  imports  were  restricted  they 
maintained  their  relative  shares.  In  countries  with 
increasing  imports  such  as  India,  Ceylon  and  North 
Borneo,  capital  goods  improved  their  share;  they  did 
so  even  in  Thailand  with  declining  imports,  while 
in  the  Philippines  their  share  in  the  declining  imports 
was  maintained. 

The  trend  of  increasing  investment  in  the  region 
is  additionally  confirmed  by  data  on  construction  of 
new  buildings,  which  is  on  the  increase  in  Ceylon, 
Japan,  southern  Korea  and  the  Philippines.  Non- 
residential  building  was  up  in  the  Philippines  and 
more  than  compensated  for  the  fall  in  residential 
building  and  indicated  greater  concentration  on  “pro¬ 
ductive”  investment  activity.  Construction  activity 
was  on  the  decline  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  but 
there  has  been  a  shift  from  residential  to  non- 
residential  construction;  it  was,  however,  down  in 
China:  Taiwan,  Singapore  and  Thailand. 
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While  investment  has  thus  absorbed  more  re¬ 
sources,  consumption  requirements  of  the  government 
for  defence,  administration  and  social  services  have 
also  risen  in  almost  all  the  countries  —  a  notable 
exception  being  Burma;  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
and  Laos,  government  consumption  has  held  on  to 
the  previous  level. 

The  trends  in  private  consumption  are  again 
more  difficult  to  discern.  The  expansion  in  aggregate 
resources,  in  several  countries,  was  large  enough  to 
permit  an  increase  in  investment  and  in  government 
consumption,  and  yet  leave  more  for  private  con¬ 
sumption.  Imports  either  fell  or  were  more  signi¬ 
ficantly  devoted  to  capital  goods  and  to  government 
needs;  it  is  probable  that  increases  in  private  con¬ 
sumption,  wherever  they  took  place,  were  derived 
largely  from  domestic  sources.  On  the  whole,  the 
increased  per  capita  availabilities  of  foodgrains  and 
textiles  indicate  a  rise  in  consumption  levels  in  most 
countries  of  the  region.  Japan  particularly  increased 
its  consumption  levels  by  6.7  per  cent  in  the 
aggregate  and  by  about  5  per  cent  per  head  in  the 
first  half  of  1959  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  previous  year. 

Summing  up  the  regional  situation,  there  was 
an  increase  in  aggregate  resources  in  1959  largely 
owing  to  increases  in  both  agricultural  and  industrial 
production,  which  more  than  made  up  for  the  fall 
in  aggregate  imports  and  for  the  diminution  of 


domestic  supplies  represented  by  the  rise  in  the 
region’s  exports.  While  most  governments  increased 
both  their  consumption  and  investment,  the  increment 
in  aggregate  resources  appeared  adequate  to  carry 
these,  as  well  as  increases  in  private  investment  and 
consumption  in  several  countries.  As  a  result,  the 
government’s  share  in  resources  followed  no  pre¬ 
dominant  pattern,  rising  in  about  half  the  countries 
for  which  some  data  are  available,  and  falling  in 
the  other  half,  even  where  absolute  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  may  have  risen.  This  came  about 
in  part  because  projected  expenditures  were  reduced 
from  their  original  magnitudes.  As  in  the  past,  many 
governments  financed  a  large  part  of  their  incremental 
claim  on  resources  by  the  expansion  of  public  and 
private  bank  credit,  but  signs  appeared  in  a  number 
of  countries  that  increased  taxation  and  non-inflation- 
ary  methods  of  financing  budget  deficits  (such  as  the 
tapping  of  private  savings)  were  being  resorted  to 
in  increased  measure.  External  assets  of  the  region 
as  a  whole  increased  under  the  combined  impact  of 
higher  exports,  lower  imports  and  more  foreign  aid. 
Price  movements  were  mild,  except  in  certain  instances, 
and  showed  no  marked  movement  up  or  down;  in 
slightly  over  half  the  countries  for  which  data  are 
available  there  were  price  increases,  and  in  just  under 
half  either  no  change  or  declines.  However,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  prices  have  had  a  long-term  upward 
tendency  in  most  countries  in  the  region.  External 
imbalance  for  the  most  part  was  tackled  with  quan¬ 
titative  restrictions;  their  implementation  was  made 
easier  by  the  improvement  in  domestic  supplies. 


PART  II.  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ECAFE  PRIMARY  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 


INTRODUCTION 


The  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region,  in 
implementing  their  economic  development  program¬ 
mes,  have  come  across  serious  foreign  exchange 
difficulties.  These  arise  from  the  relatively  slower 
growth  of  their  exports  in  relation  to  their  import 
needs.  The  special  study  in  the  pages  below  examines, 
in  chapter  4,  the  long-term  trends  in  foreign  trade 
[  of  the  primary  exporting  countries  in  the  ECAFE 
region*  over  a  period  of  three  decades  between  1928 
i  and  1957.  The  exports  of  these  countries  are 
i  examined  in  the  light  of  long-term  developments  in 

i  _ 
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IThese  include  all  ECAFE  counuies  (for  which  trade  data  are 
available)  except  Japan,  mainland  China  and  Hong  Kong.  The 
industrial  economy  of  Japan  is  viewed  in  the  role  as  a  buyer  of  the 
region’s  primary  exports  and  a  supplier  of  its  requirements  for 
manufactured  goods.  The  centrally  planned  economy  of  mainland 
China,  although  still  primary  exporting,  is  excluded  for  reasons  of 
inadequate  (and  non-comparable)  statistical  material.  The  coverage 
also  excludes  the  entire  trade  of  the  entrepot  economy  of  Hong 
Kong  and  the  entrepot  trade  of  Malaya  (the  Federation  and  Singa¬ 
pore)  in  manufactured  goods  and  in  primary  commodities  such  as 
rubber,  tin  and  petroleum  produced  in  neighbouring  Indonesia 
and  Tiuiland. 


world  commodity  markets,  and  consideration  is  abo 
given  to  the  problems  of  instability.  This  is  followed 
by  a  review  of  the  demand  factors  and  the  supply 
situation  of  import  goods  illustrated  by  a  few  case 
studies  of  the  repercussions  on  the  structure  of 
imports.  The  chapter  finally  moves  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  trade  imbalance  to  a  discussion  of 
payments  imbalance  and  reviews  the  structural  changes 
in  non-merchandise  transactions.  Chapter  5,  on  pros¬ 
pects  and  problems,  attempts  to  foresee  the  growth 
in  the  import  capacity  of  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  region  in  the  light  of  projections  of 
imports  of  primary  commodities  into  industrial 
countries,  of  the  prospects  of  expanding  their  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  and  service  earnings,  and  of 
developing  alternative  markets.  Finally  the  study 
explores  some  implications  of  the  likelihood  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  (or  increasing)  imbalance  between  the  import 
capacity  and  import  needs  of  the  primary  exporting 
countries  for  their  trade  policies,  and  for  the  trade 
and  aid  policies  of  the  industrial  countries. 


Chapter  4 

LONG-TERM  TRENDS 


TRENDS  IN  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

Growth  of  production 

The  past  three  decades  have  witnessed  a  higher 
rate  of  expansion  of  output  in  the  industrial  countries* 
than  in  the  primary  producing  countries  of  the  world 
(excluding  the  centrally  planned  economies  of  eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China)  (see 
chart  3).  This  discrepancy  in  the  output  of  farms, 
factories  and  mines  in  the  two  groups  of  countries 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the  unequal  growth  of 
primary  and  manufacturing  production.  Manufac¬ 
turing  production  has  been  expanding  more  rapidly 
than  primary  production,  and  its  relative  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  industrial  countries  explains  why 
they  have  outpaced  the  primary  producing  countries 
in  aggregate  output.  The  world  pattern  of  growth 
as 'between  primary  and  manufacturing  output  is  also 
reflected  domestically  both  in  the  primary  producing 
countries  and  in  the  industrial  countries. 

Statistics  on  the  growth  of  output  in  the  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  stretching  back  to  the 
prewar  period  are  not  available.  However,  it  seems 
that  output  in  1955-1957  increased  by  45  per  cent 
over  1928,  and  by  33  per  cent  over  1948.“  Obviously, 

INorth  America,  western  Europe  and  Japan. 

2The  League  of  Nations  data  for  the  prewar  period  give  indices 
of  agricultural  production  for  Asia,  which  includes  the  Near  East, 
Japan  and  mainland  China.  The  index  was  some  4  per  cent 
higher  during  1934-1938,  the  base  period  for  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  index,  than  during  1928.  With  1934- 
1938  as  the  base,  agricultural  production  during  1954/1955  to 
1956/57  for  the  Far  East,  including  Japan  but  excluding  mainland 
China,  was  higher  by  22  per  cent.  By  and  large,  therefore, 
agricultural  production  in  the  primary  producing  countries  of  the 
region  during  1955-1957  would  be  over  25  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1928.  Mining  output  declined  in  the  case  of  tin,  but  increased 
sharply  for  petroleum  and  considerably  for  metals  and  ores  other 
than  tin  (see  table  19  for  the  rates  of  change  in  production  and 
table  22  for  the  relative  shares  in  export  earnings).  Aggregate 
primary  output,  therefore,  may  be  placed  at  30  per  cent  above 
the  1928  level. 

Manufacturing  production  accounts  for  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  production  of  the  primary  producing  countries  of 
the  ECAFE  region.  In  India,  which  accounted  for  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  weight  for  all  ECAPTi  primary  producing  countries 
in  the  United  Nations  index  of  world  manufacturing  production, 
based  on  data  for  1953,  value  added  in  manufacturing  (including 
only  factory  production  relevant  to  the  index)  accounted  for  only 
16  jjer  cent  of  primary  output  in  1956.  If  the  base  is  shifted 
back  to  1928,  the  significance  of  manufacturing  production  would 
decline  further;  we  may  adopt  10  per  cent  as  roughly  the  average 
ratio  of  manufacturing  to  primary  production  in  the  primary  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  of  the  region  in  1928.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
a  small  base  of  manufacturing  output  and,  in  many  cases,  starting 
from  scratch,  the  rate  of  growth  must  be  substantially  higher  than 
the  world  average.  If  aggregate  manufacturing  production  in 
these  countries  in  1955-1957  was  about  three  times  the  1928  level, 
toul  production  of  agriculture,  mining  and  manufacturing  would 
indicate  an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent  above  1928. 

If  1948  is  taken  as  the  base,  agricultural  production  was  some 
27  per  cent  and  mining  and  manufacturing  production  about  50 
per  cent  higher  in  1955-1957,  giving  an  aggregate  output  increase 
of  33  per  cent. 


the  primary  producing  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region 
have  fallen  behind  not  only  the  industrial  countries 
but  also  the  rest  of  the  primary  producing  countries 
of  the  world. 

Chart  3 

Volume  Indices  of  Production,  World  and  by  Areas, 
1955-1957 


1928=100  1948=100 

I  World° 


.  c 

in  All  Primary  Producing  Countries 


Source:  United  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey  1958,  p.l7,  a»l 
footnote  on  p.3. 

•Excluding  eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  main¬ 
land  China. 

North  America,  western  Europe  and  Japan. 

®  World  as  defined  in  footnote  (a)  minus  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  as  defined  in  footnote  (b). 

‘'See  page  53,  footnote  (/). 
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Growth  of  trade 

World  trade  in  the  past  three  decades  (1928- 
1957)  has  expanded  less  than  world  production.  The 
reasons  for  this  development  are  the  faster  rise  in 
output  in  the  United  States,  which  depends  less  on 
imports  of  raw  materials  than  western  Europe, 
increasing  self-sufficiency  in  primary  products  in  the 
industrial  countries  and  a  lag  in  the  primary  pro¬ 
duction  in  primary  producing  countries.  More 
fundamental,  however,  is  the  long-term  tendency  for 
the  demand  for  primary  products  to  lag  behind 
industrial  (and  total)  output.  Even  so,  a  major  part 
of  the  one-third  increase  in  the  volume  of  primary 
exports  was  accounted  for  by  one  commodity  only, 
namely,  petroleum  of  which  world  exports  in  1957 
were  more  than  seven  times  those  in  1928  and  about 
two  and  a  half  times  those  in  1948.  Excluding 
petroleum,'  the  volume  of  world  trade  in  primary 


Chart  4 

Indices  of  World*  T rode,  by  Types  of  Goods,  1955-1957 

Perchosing  power  index**  Volume  index 

1928  =  100 

200  100  0  100  200 


Sdurce:  United  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey,  1958. 

*  Excluding  eastern  Euro{>e,  the  Soviet  Union  and  mainland 
China. 

'‘Expressed  in  terms  of  purchasing  power  over  manufac- 
^  tured  goods  during  1955-1957. 

I  m*y  perhaps  be  questioned  why  thb  favourable  growth  item 

s^d  be  excluded  and  the  sluggishness  of  the  exports  of  the  rest 
™  the  primary  commodities  be  enlarged  upon.  However,  petroleum 
a  *  special  case.  First,  its  increased  availability  has  been  largdy 
due  to  discoveries  of  new  deposits  which  like  those  of  many  other 
"'wal  products  depends  on  a  freak  of  nature.  Secondly,  the 
r*“>s  from  petroleum  have  been  concentrated  in  a  few  sparsely 
populated  countries.  Hence,  it  has  been  customary  to  describe 
,  dwdopments  in  world  primary  production  and  trade  in  terms  of 
•otals,  with  and  without  petroleum. 


products  had  increased  only  by  about  one-seventh 
over  1928  and  by  one-third  over  1948*  (see  chart  4). 

The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  growth  in  the  trade 
of  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  meets  with 
considerable  difficulties.  Between  1928  and  1957 
national  frontiers  were  altered,  with  the  result  that 
what  was  domestic  trade  in  1928  had  become  foreign 
trade  by  1957.  Principal  among  these  changes  are 
the  separation  of  Burma  and  Pakistan  from  the  , 
geographical  unit  of  India  in  1928,  the  division  of 
Indochina  into  three  separate  states  (and  a  further 
division  of  Viet-Nam  into  northern  and  southern 
Viet-Nam)  and  the  separation  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  from  Singapore.  The  dissociation  of  territories 
from  Japan,  such  as  Taiwan  and  Korea  (as  well  as 
the  division  of  Korea)  also  raises  problems  of  com¬ 
parability.  Data  for  Afghanistan  and  Nepal  are  not 
available.  Finally,  as  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,^ 
it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  entire  trade  of  the 
entrepot  economy  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  entrepot 
trade  of  Malaya  (the  Federation  and  Singapore)  in 
manufactured  goods  and  in  primary  commodities  such 
as  rubber,  tin  and  petroleum  produced  in  neighbouring 
Indonesia  and  Thailand.  Excluding,  therefore,  the 
entire  trade  of  Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  China: 
Taiwan,  Korea,  Laos,  Nepal  and  Viet-Nam,  the 
entrepot  trade  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  the  triangular  trade  between  Burma,  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  the  bilateral  trade  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  with  Singapore,  the  indices  of  net  foreign 
trade  of  what  at  present  are  eleven  ECAFE  primary 
exporting  countries  come  out  as  in  table  17.  The 
export  and  import  values  are  deflated  by  changes 
in  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  between  1928, 
1948  and  1955-1957.“ 

Table  17.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries: 

Indices  of  Production  and  Net  Trade,  1955-1957 


Item  1928=100  1948=100 


Production .  145  133 

Imports .  163  136 

Exports .  122  125 


Source:  Table  1 8. 

In  other  words,  over  the  three  decades,  the 
external  purchasing  power  of  exports  of  the  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  has  grown  less  than 
production.  It  has  also  grown  substantially  less  than 
that  of  world  primary  products  as  a  group  (76  per 
cent),  or  of  the  total  exports  of  primary  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  of  all  primary  producing  countries 
(83  per  cent).“ 

2  See  page  53,  footnote  (1). 

SBridsh  Borneo,  Burma,  Ceylon,  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Singapore  and 
Thailand. 

^United  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey  1958,  p.55. 
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Table  18.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries:  Net  Foreign  Trade  in 
Merchandise,  1928,  1948  and  1955-1957 


(In  million  US$  of  1955-1957  purchasing  power  over  manufactured  goods) 


Exports 

Imports 

1928*^ 

IHS 

t955-19S7 

19280 

1918 

195S-19S7 

British  Borneo . 

61 

120 

303 

29 

76 

219 

Burma” . 

179 

183 

127 

195 

Ceylon . 

229 

311 

375 

232 

306 

343 

Federation  of  Malaya-Singapore*’  .  .  . 

490 

643 

743 

508 

656 

728 

India*  . 

2,012 

1,149 

1,267 

1,533 

1,342 

1,707 

Indonesia . 

1,020 

401 

937 

649 

472 

763 

Iran . 

246 

599 

468 

122 

173 

326 

Pakistan* . 

435 

318 

176 

357 

Philippines  . 

249 

325 

429 

217 

606 

556 

Thailand . 

180 

111 

345 

132 

146 

368 

Total 

4,487 

4,389 

5,468 

3,422 

4,080 

5,562 

India,  trade  with  Burma  and  Pakistan  . 

260 

42 

412 

57 

Burma,  trade  with  India  and  Pakistan  . 

68 

51 

46 

30 

Pakistan,  trade  with  Burma  and  India  . 

67 

41 

141 

25 

Afghanbtan . 

55' 

62' 

China:  Taiwan . 

i74 

17 

130 

iil 

5 

202 

Cambodia-Laos-Viet-Nam'* . 

185 

93 

161 

191 

54 

Cambodia . 

43 

Laos . 

1 

32 

Viet-Nam,  southern . 

64 

256 

Korea,  southern . 

19 

22 

209 

390 

Grand  total 

5,917 

6,670 

Source:  League  of  Nations,  Networl^  of  World  Trade. 

United  Nations,  Yearbook,  of  International  Trade  Statistics. 

United  Nations.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  British  Empire. 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Statistics,  Taiwan  Provincial  Government,  Taiwan  Trade 
Statistics  for  the  Last  Fifty-three  Years. 

‘Excluding  triangular  trade  between  Burma,  India  and  Pakutan. 

**  Excluding  bilateral  trade  between  the  Federation  and  Singapore  and  entrepot  trade. 
'Average  of  1956-1957. 

“Excluding  the  triangular  trade  between  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam. 


.  The  rate  at  which  the  imports  of  the  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  increased  between  1928 
and  1955-1957,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  little 
less  than  three  times  that  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  exports.  This  disparate  growth  between  exports 
and  imports  has  altered  the  trade  balance  of  the 
countries  included  in  the  above  indices  from  an 
aggregate  export  surplus  in  1928  of  over  one  billion 
dollars  worth  of  manufactured  goods  at  1955-1957 
prices  to  an  annual  import  surplus  of  somewhat  less 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars  during  1955-1957  at 
current  prices.  Including  several  of  the  excluded 
countries  and  the  trade  between  Burma,  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the 
region  had  a  net  import  surplus  of  a  little  over  $750 
million  during  1955-1957  (see  table  18).  The  nar¬ 
rowing  of  the  gap  between  the  growth  in  exports 
and  imports  between  1948  and  1955-1957  is  not  truly 
indicative  of  a  long-term  trend.  The  more  substantial 
growth  in  exports  reflects  the  restoration  of  damage 
due  to  the  war  and  to  the  civil  disturbances  which 
followed  in  its  wake  and  after  the  attainment  of 
independence  by  several  countries  in  the  region.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  growth  in  imports  has  been 
damped  down  by  the  failure  of  exports  to  increase 


pari  passu  with  import  needs,  and  the  consequent 
imposition  of  import  and  exchange  restrictions  in 
several  countries  of  the  region  in  place  of  the  large 
scale  export  of  specie  which  financed  the  import 
surplus  in  the  ‘thirties’. 


Developments  in  primary  commodity  markets 


The  reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  share  of 
primary  commodities  in  world  trade  are  many  and 
varied.  The  principal  one  is,  of  course,  the  slug¬ 
gishness  in  the  growth  of  demand. 


Demand  developments 


The  aggregate  demand  for  food  has,  in  general, 
been  favourably  affected  by  the  growth  in  population 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Per  capita  rise  in  incomes, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  generally  been  accompanied 
by  a  less  than  proportionate  rise  in  food  demand, 
although  the  relationship  varies  for  different  food 
items.  Per  capita  consumption  of  cereals,  above  a 
fair  subsistence  level,  falls  off  rather  rapidly  with  • 
rise  in  incomes.  Sugar  consumption  rises  in  the 
lower  and  middle  income  brackets,  but  remains 
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stationary  or  declines  somewhat  in  the  upper  income 
levels.  On  the  other  hand,  consumption  of  meat, 
fruit  products  and  beverages*  continues  to  increase 
until  fairly  high  levels  of  income  are  reached.  While, 
on  the  whole,  aggregate  world  production  and  demand 
for  food  has  kept  pace  with  population  growth, 
exports  have  declined  mainly  as  a  result  of  geogra¬ 
phical  shifts  in  production  and  supplies  available  for 
export.  The  income  effects  have  led  to  marked 
differences  in  the  fortunes  of  individual  items.  Bever¬ 
ages  have  expanded  quite  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of 
the  food,  oils  and  tobacco  group. 
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The  expansionist  effects  of  population  growth  and 
the  rise  in  incomes  on  the  demand  for  industrial  raw 
materials  have  been  offset  by  technological  changes 
which  have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  raw 
material  content  of  finished  products.  For  example, 
new  processes  have  reduced  the  amount  of  tin  needed 
in  the  electrolytic  plating  of  iron  and  steel,  and  changes 
in  the  methods  of  packaging,  transportation  and 
handling  have  reduced  the  consumption  of  jute  bags. 
Secondly,  and  in  the  postwar  period  particularly, 
increased  use  has  been  made  of  synthetic  materials 
to  replace  primary  products  of  agriculture  and  mining. 
Synthetic  products  have  been  claiming  a  larger  share 
of  rubber  and  fibre  consumption;  plastics  have  been 
replacing  metals,  leather  and  wood.  Moreover,  the 
structure  of  industrial  production  has  altered  in 
favour  of  industries,  such  as  chemicals,  electronics 
and  machine  building  which  use  a  smaller  proportion 
of  natural  raw  materials  than  do  the  textile,  footwear 
and  food  industries. 

The  lower  growth  in  demand  has  not,  of  course, 
been  felt  uniformly  by  all  primary  commodities. 
Rising  levels  of  income  in  the  industrial  countries 
and  military  expenditure  and  strategic  stockpiles 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
petroleum,  rubber  and  metals  in  the  postwar  period. 
Textile  fibres  have  been  at  the  other  extreme.  Not 
only  has  the  demand  for  textile  fabrics  lagged  behind 
that  for  the  manufactures  as  a  group,  but  technological 
progress  has  reduced  the  primary  fibre  content  of 
the  finished  product  to  such  an  extent  that  con¬ 
sumption  of  textile  fibres  has  actually  declined.  In 
1955-1957,  per  capita  textile  fibre  consumption  in  the 
United  States  was  only  three-quarters,  and  in  western 
Europe  only  four-fifths,  of  what  it  was  in  1927-1929. 
Imports  into  industrial  countries  have  lagged  even 
more  than  apparent  consumption,  owing  mainly  to 
uicreased  production  by  them  of  the  raw  materials 
themselves  or  of  substitutes. 

Western  Europe  is  more  important  than  the 
United  States  as  a  market  for  the  primary  products 
of  the  world.  The  commodities  which  have  been 

tTea,  coffee  and  cocoa. 


buoyant  as  import  items  are  those  which  western 
Europe  caimot  produce  easily,  such  as  petroleum  and 
rubber;  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  rapid  growth  in 
consumption  in  western  Europe  and  its  increased 
self-sufficiency  have  considerably  aggravated  the 
stagnation  in  the  least  expansive  group  of  commo¬ 
dities,  such  as  tobacco,  cotton  and  rice,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  net  exporter. 

Supply  factors 

The  structure  of  the  supply  of  primary  com¬ 
modities  has  also  undergone  changes  no  less  significant 
than  that  of  demand.  The  fact  that  real  prices^  of 
primary  products  in  world  trade  improved  by  one-third 
between  1928  and  1955-1957  was  the  consequence,  to 
a  certain  degree,  of  a  supply  inflexibility  as  compared 
with  the  rise  in  demand.  Undoubtedly,  the  supply 
of  petroleum,  bauxite  and  rubber  rose  in  response  to 
the  growth  in  demand,  causing  even  a  decline  in  the 
real  prices  of  aluminium  and  rubber.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  by  1955-1957,  a  large  number  of 
primary  commodities,  principally  non-ferrous  metals, 
beverages,®  rice,  and  luxury  food  items  were  in  short 
supply.  All  these  commodities  accordingly  showed 
gains  in  their  real  prices. 

Slowness  in  restoring  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  from  the 
effects  of  war  damage  and  postwar  disturbances  cannot 
fully  explain  the  sluggishness  of  the  total  world  supply 
of  primary  products.  The  production  of  rubber, 
petroleum  and  copra  has  grown  quite  rapidly  even 
in  areas  directly  affected  by  war  operations.  On  the 
other  hand,  output  of  tin,  for  which  demand  conditions 
have  not  been  as  favourable  for  growth,  declined. 
Perhaps  the  more  important  supply  factor — in  another 
sense  a  demand  factor  explaining  the  lag  in  world 
primary  exports  —  has  been  the  increased  domestic 
consumption  of  primary  products  in  ECAFE  and  other 
primary  producing  countries.  The  fact  that  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  by  their  growing  populations  and 
of  raw  materials  by  their  expanding  industries  is 
growing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  production,  has 
reduced  their  food  and  raw  material  exports.  This 
situation,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  demand  condi¬ 
tions,  explains  the  tendency  of  primary  exports  to 
fall  behind  production  of  primary  products,  parti¬ 
cularly  cereals,  sugar,  copra,  tea,  tobacco  and  textile 
fibres. 

The  gains  made  by  the  industrial  countries, 
particularly  in  North  America  in  the  production  of 
primary  commodities,  have  had  opposite  effects  on 
world  trade.  On  the  one  hand,  as  noted  above,  they 


2  “Real  prices”,  as  used  in  this  study,  refer  to  export  unit  values 
of  commodities  deflated  by  prices  of  manufactures. 

8By  1959,  the  supply  of  beverages  further  expanded  and  prices 
were  lowered. 
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have  reduced  the  import  demand  of  the  United  States 
for  primary  products;  on  the  other,  the  United  States 
has  increased  its  share  in  the  exports  of  cereals  to 
other  industrial  countries,  and  to  the  primary 
producing  countries  themselves.  The  share  of  the 
primary  exporting  countries  in  primary  exports 
has  thus  declined  in  two  directions;  they  have 
lost  ground  to  the  United  States  in  their  exports  to 
western  Europe  (and  Japan)  and  in  their  exports  to 
each  other.  Accordingly,  they  have  become  more 
dependent  on  the  industrial  countries  than  in  the 
’twenties  for  imports  of  food  for  their  populations 
and  of  raw  materials  for  their  industries. 

EXPORTS  OF  ECAFE  PRIMARY  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

The  growth  in  the  volume  of  primary  exports 

After  making  allowance  for  territorial  changes 
and  for  entrepot  trade,  the  net  exports  of  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  consist  of  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  manufactured  goods,  mostly  from  India 
and  Pakistan,*  and  the  balance  of  primary  products. 

lExports  of  manufactured  goods  by  India  and  Pakistan  during 
1955-1957  earned  about  10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  aggre¬ 
gate  net  exports  of  the  eleven  countries  mentioned  in  footnote  (3), 
page  55,  during  1955-1957. 


Of  the  latter,  some  seventeen  commodities®  accounted 
for  about  82  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  primary 
exports  from  the  eleven  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries  during  1927-1929  and  88  per  cent  in 
1955-1957  (see  table  22).  The  volume  of  exports  of 
these  seventeen  commodities  increased  by  a  little  over 
one-fifth  between  the  two  periods  (see  table  19). 

This  indicates  a  rate  of  growth  lower  than  that 
of  primary  production  in  the  region.  Even  so,  the 
volume  of  exports  is  dominated  by  only  two  com¬ 
modities,  namely,  petroleum  and  rubber.  Excluding 
petroleum,  it  remained  about  the  same  as  in  1927- 
1929;  excluding  petroleum  and  rubber,  it  declined  hy 
about  a  quarter.  The  decline  is  spread  widely  over 
many  traditional  exports  of  the  region,  such  as  rice, 
tin,  cotton,  jute,  sugar,  oils  and  oilseeds  (other  than 
copra),  tobacco,  hides  and  skins,  spices,  wool  and 
coffee.  The  more  substantial  increases  in  the  total 
volume  of  exports  since  1948  reflect,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  restoration  of  productive  capacity  from 
wartime  damage  and  destruction. 


2Petrolcum,  tin,  rubber,  jute,  cotton,  tea,  rice,  sugar,  copra  and 
coconut  oil,  other  oils  and  oilseeds,  spices,  tobacco,  coffee,  hide? 
and  skins,  metals  and  ores  excluding  dn,  wool,  and  edible  fruits 
and  nuts. 


Table  19.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries:  Percentage  Increases  or  Decreases  ( — )  in  the 
Volume  of  Production,  Volume  of  Exports,  Real  Unit  Value  and  Purchasing  Power  of 
Primary  Commodities,  1955-1957  as  compared  with  1927-1929  and  1948 


Production 

Exports 

Real  unit  valued 

Purchasing  powers 

Commodity 

1»2T-1929 

=100 

191,S=100t> 

1927-1929 

=100 

19i8=100’> 

1927-1929 

=100 

19i8=100O 

1927-1929 

=100 

19i8=100O 

Rubber . 

148 

18 

137 

33 

-23 

35 

82 

79 

Crude  petroleum . 

284 

40 

284*= 

40'= 

-  6 

19 

259 

66 

Tea . . 

53 

28 

16 

28 

30 

— 

51 

26 

Rice . 

28 

15 

-23 

66 

19 

-31 

-  8 

14 

Copra  and  coconut  oil . 

127“ 

61“ 

45 

42 

-19 

-45 

18 

-22 

Tin . 

-19 

35 

-13 

-4 

15 

34 

— 

28 

Cotton . 

16 

85 

-60 

3 

17 

1 

-53 

4 

Jute . 

-  2 

31 

-19 

-6 

10 

-43 

-10 

-46 

Sugar . 

-  1 

85 

-64 

329 

27 

11 

-54 

375 

Metals  and  ores  other  than  tin  .  .  . 

79 

109 

114 

456 

-  4 

-14 

105 

386 

Oils  and  oilseeds  other  than  copra  and 
coconut  oil . 

-73 

112 

73 

-60 

-53 

-15 

Spices . 

-  5 

220 

3 

-28 

-  2 

129 

Tobacco . 

-ie 

65 

-49 

136 

72 

44 

-12 

239 

Hides  and  skins . 

-51 

-50 

95 

307 

-  4 

106 

Wool . 

-21 

77 

-  3 

112 

146 

141 

139 

413 

Coffee . 

-17 

84* 

-28 

208* 

19 

-42* 

-14 

78* 

Edible  fruits  and  nuts . 

37 

38 

59 

7 

117 

48 

Average  of  above  17  commodides  . 

21' 

40' 

7 

— 

29 

40 

Average  of  above  16  commodides  (excl. 
petroleum) . 

1' 

40' 

9 

-  7 

10 

34 

Average  of  above  15  conunodides  (excl. 
petroleum  and  rubber)  .... 

-24' 

42' 

22 

-15 

-  7 

21 

Source:  Computadons  by  the  ECAFE  secretariat. 

‘Unit  value  and  value  indices  deflated  by  unit  value 
indices  of  world  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 

**  Including  triangular  trade  between  Burma,  India  and 
Pakistan. 


'Produedon  index. 

'’Copra  only. 

•  1950=100. 

'  Obtained  on  the  basis  of  Fisher’s  ideal  formula. 
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The  rise  in  the  volume  —  as  indicated  by  the 
volume  index  of  exports  of  the  seventeen  primary 
products  from  the  eleven  countries  of  the  region — has 
also  lagged  behind  that  of  world  exports  of  all  primary 
commodities  which  rose  by  32  per  cent  between  1928 
and  1955-1957.  Although  buoyant  commodities  such 
as  petroleum  and  rubber  have  a  higher  weightage 
in  the  ECAFE  index  than  in  the  world  index,  this 
is  offset  by  the  absolute  declines  in  ECAFE  exports 
of  several  major  commodities  (cereals,  non-ferrous 
metals,  sugar)  in  which  world  trade  increased  and 
by  the  relatively  slower  growth  in  others  (petroleum, 
beverages) .  As  a  result,  the  share  of  ECAFE  primary 
exports  has  fallen  as  compared  both  with  the  world 
as  a  whole  and  with  the  other  primary  producing 
areas  as  shown  in  table  20.  ‘  The  relative  position 
of  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  has  become 
unfavourable  both  for  commodities  such  as  cotton, 
tobacco  and  petroleum,  in  which  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  world  as  a  group  increased  their 
shares  in  world  trade,  and  for  commodities  such  as 
tin,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  abaca,  sisal  and  other  hard 
fibres  (excluding  jute),  in  which  the  primary  export¬ 
ing  countries  barely  maintained  or  reduced  their  share. 
In  fact,  volume  of  exports  from  the  region  for  such 
commodities  as  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
hard  fibres  and  tin  declined,  whereas  those  from  other 
primary  producing  areas — mainly  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  and  also,  in  many  cases,  the  Near  East  or 
Oceania  increased.  In  the  case  of  petroleum,  the 
Near  East  has  made  the  greatest  advance.  If  we 
neglect  the  rather  spurious  declines  in  the  share  of 
the  industrial  countries  in  the  re-export  trade  in  items 
such  as  tin,  tea,  rubber  and  jute,  the  ECAFE  primary 
exporters  have  lost  markets  to  the  industrial  countries 
in  rice  and  to  the  centrally  planned  economies  in 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco  and  tin,  as  well  as  to  extra- 
regional  primary  producing  countries  of  the  world. 
Only  in  copra  has  the  ECAFE  region  gained  at  the 
expense  of  exports  from  other  primary  producing 
countries,  and  in  tea  at  the  expense  of  mainland 
China. 

tThesc  data  compare  the  more  immediate  prewar  period  1934- 
1938  with  the  postwar  situation.  This  has  b«n  done  for  reasons 
of  statistical  convenience.  Production  data  for  India  for  the 
‘twenties  in  League  of  Nations  publications  refer  only  to  British 
India,  and  exclude  the  native  states  covering  approximately  only 
lulf  of  the  territory  of  British  India.  While  exports  of  British 
India  covered  most  of  the  products  from  the  native  states,  a 
comparison  of  exports  with  production  data  for  British  India  alone 
would  have  been  invalid.  Moreover,  the  trends  discussed  here  are 
^mmarized  from  the  Commodity  Survey  1957  (United  Nations, 
New  York,  1958),  to  which  reference  should  be  made  for  further 
details.  This  publication  discusses  commodity  production  and 
with  reference  to  the  years  1934-1938  as  the  prewar 
•  However,  for  comparisons  of  long-term  trends,  the  period 
inti  10^^  “>  in  general,  preferable  to  the  post-depression  years 
^  minor  significance  in  a  discussion 
ol  w  share  of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  as  a  group 
>n  mdividual  export  commodities. 


Table  20,  Regional  Shares  in  the  Volume  of  Prewar 
and  Postwar  World  Exports  of  Primary 
Products,  1934rl938  and  1955-1957 


(Per  cent  of  gross  world  exports) 


Centrally 

Commodity  and  period  planned 
economies 

Industrial 

countries 

ECAFE 

primary 

exporting 

countries 

Other 

primary 

exporting 

countries 

Rice: 

1934-1938  . 

0.3 

4.7 

92.0 

3.0 

1955-1957  . 

....  11.0 

18.2 

61.9 

8.9 

Sugar  (raw  basis): 

1934-1938  . 

4.6 

11.4 

30.7 

53.3 

1955-1957  . 

5.0 

12.4 

13.0 

69.6 

Tea: 

1934-1938  . 

....  10.6 

11.7 

75.9 

1.8 

1955-1957  . 

-  8.3 

5.3 

80.5 

5.9 

Copra: 

1934-1938  . 

....  - 

0.1 

78.9 

21.0 

1955-1957  . 

_ 

0.6 

82.2 

17.7 

Natural  rubber: 

1934-1938  . 

.  .  .  .  .  _ 

5.0 

92.8 

2.2 

1955-1957  . 

.  0.9 

3.7 

90.8 

4.6 

Cotton: 

1934-1938  _ 

.  2.1 

46.3 

21.6 

30.0 

1955-1957  _ 

.  10.6 

35.6 

8.3 

45.5 

Jute: 

1934-1938  .... 

.  1.1 

3.8 

95.0 

0.1 

1955-1957  _ 

Abaca,  sisal,  and 

.  1.6 

other 

1.3 

96.5 

0.6 

hard  fibres: 

1934-1938  .... 

.  . 

4.3 

48.8 

46.8 

1955-1957  .... 

.  0.2 

5.6 

23.3 

70.9 

Wool: 

1934-1938  .... 

.  2.0 

22.3 

3.2 

72.6 

1955-1957  .... 

.  3.6 

10.6 

4.8 

81.0 

Tobacco: 

1934-1938  .... 

.  9.8 

50.7 

16.4 

23.1 

1955-1957  .... 

.  12.4 

47.2 

8.9 

31.5 

Coffee: 

1934-1938  .... 

.  . 

1.1 

6.0 

92.9 

1955-1957  .... 

.  0.1 

1.1 

3.7 

95.1 

Tin:‘ 

1936-1938  .... 

.  6.4 

3.0 

63.2 

27.4 

1955-1957  .... 

.  7.7 

2.8 

58.1 

31.4 

Crude  petroleum:* 

1937-1938  .... 

.  13.3 

61.6 

7.2 

17.9 

1955-1957  .... 

.  11.7 

45.7 

5.5 

37.1 

Source:  United  Nations  Fcxxl  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
Yearboolt_  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Statistics,  Inter¬ 
national  Tin  Study  Group,  Statistical  Yearbook.,  Inter¬ 
national  Tin  Council,  Statistical  Bulletin;  United  Nations, 
Statistical  Yearbook- 

*  Figures  relate  to  production,  as  trade  figures  are  not 
available. 


The  reasons  for  this  decline  in  shares  vary.  In 
some  cases,  there  have  been  insurmountable  physical 
obstacles  to  a  more  rapid  expansion,  because  of 
unsuitability  of  available  agricultural  land,  or,  more 
generally,  the  difificulty  of  expanding  supplies  as 
quickly  and  as  economically  as  in  other  areas.  To 
some  extent,  the  lag  was  due  to  the  time  taken  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  wartime  dislocations  and 
postwar  disturbances.  More  important  factors  are 
the  increased  difficulties  encountered  in  expanding 
food  production,  and  the  larger  absorption  of  food, 
beverages  and  raw  materials  in  domestic  consumption. 
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The  major  developments  in  the  more  important 
individual  commodities  between  the  immediate  prewar 
period  (1934-1938)  and  1955-1957  are  reviewed 
below. 

Commodity  trends 

World  production  of  rice  in  1955-1957  was  some 
two-fifths  higher  than  that  in  1934-1938.  The  increase 
in  the  production  in  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries  was  only  a  little  over  one-fifth.  Burma,  the 
major  prewar  exporter,  had  not  yet  caught  up  with 
the  prewar  level  of  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
large  increases  in  production  were  registered  in  the 
centrally  planned  economy  of  mainland  China  and 
in  several  exporting  countries  outside  the  ECAFE 
area,  such  as  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  The 
ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  were  the  only 
important  prewar  exporters  of  rice;  in  the  postwar 
period,  the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
mainland  China  have  emerged  as  large  exporters  and 
Egypt’s  exports  have  increased.  The  large  prewar 
exports  from  southern  Korea  and  former  Indochina 
have  dwindled,  and  the  much  smaller  exports  from 
China:  Taiwan  have  also  declined  sharply.  Burma, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  maintained  its  relative  position 
as  the  leading  rice  exporter,  though  on  a  volume  only 
half  as  large  as  before  the  war,  while  Thailand’s 
exports,  though  still  below  their  prewar  level,  have 
increased  substantially  in  relative  importance.  These 
trends  reflect,  on  the  part  of  the  exporting  countries, 
the  increasing  volume  of  domestic  consumption  relative 
to  increases  in  production,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
ECAFE  importing  countries,  the  increasing  volume 
of  domestic  production  in  relation  to  the  increase  in 
consumption.  Despite  growing  populations,  several 
of  the  prewar  importing  countries  such  as  Ceylon, 
mainland  China,  India,  Japan  and  Malaya  (the 
Federation  and  Singapore)  have  reduced  their  rice 
imports  to  below  prewar  levels  —  to  some  extent, 
counterbalanced  by  wheat,  which  is  cheaper  than  rice. 
Mainland  China,  in  fact,  has  become  a  net  exporter 
of  rice.  Owing  to  these  trade-reducing  trends,  both 
in  the  rice  exporting  and  importing  countries,  world 
trade  in  rice  declined  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  its 
prewar  level.  ‘ 

World  output  of  sugar  increased  substantially 
(64  per  cent)  in  1955-1957  over  the  prewar  level, 
despite  the  existence  of  restrictive  price  maintenance 
schemes  under  international  agreements.  In  Indo¬ 
nesia,  production  has  only  recently  exceeded  prewar 
levels  and  in  China;  Taiwan  is  still  below;  in  the 
Philippines,  output  has  been  fluctuating  between  10-30 
per  cent  above.  The  increase  in  domestic  cohsump- 
tion  has,  on  the  other  hand,  eliminated  most  Indo- 


IFrom  9.6  million  tons  during  1934-1938  to  6  million  tons 
during  1955-1957. 


nesian  exports  which  accounted  for  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  world  sugar  trade  before  the  war. 
Exports  from  China:  Taiwan  are  still  below  the 
prewar  level,  while  those  from  the  Philippines,  under 
United  States  and  international  quota  agreements, 
have  regained  their  former  level,  but  not  their  relative 
position.  The  region’s  declining  export  capacity 
contrasts  with  developments  in  Latin  America,  which 
now  exports  more  than  half  the  world  total.  Rapid 
increases  in  consumption  have  been  outstripped  in 
many  countries  of  that  region  by  much  faster  rises 
in  production.  Increased  consumption  in  the  ECAFE 
countries  has  been  met  by  an  increase  in  aggregate 
production  by  45  per  cent  (particularly  in  India) 
and  in  gross  imports  by  one  third.  The  region,  which 
before  the  war  was  a  net  exporter  of  sugar,  has 
become  a  net  importer.  Its  share  in  world  production 
fell  from  25  to  22  per  cent,  and  in  world  exports 
from  32  to  14  per  cent  between  1934-1938  and 
1955-1957. 

World  production®  of  tea  increased  less  (11  pet 
cent)  than  that  of  other  beverages.  The  ouput  of 
black  tea  increased  (by  52  per  cent)  and  that  of 
green  tea  declined  (by  58  per  cent)  mainly  as  a 
result  of  lower  production  in  mainland  China.  The 
increased  production  of  black  tea  reflects  slight 
increases  in  acreage  in  Ceylon  and  India,  the  develop 
ment  of  higher  yielding  plants  and,  even  more 
important,  a  significant  increase  in  the  intensity  of 
plucking,  which  was  unusually  light  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Tea  Agreement  in  the 
’thirties.  Increased  domestic  consumption,  particular¬ 
ly  in  India,  has  caused  exports  to  lag;  consequently, 
India  has  lost  its  relative  position  vis-d-vis  Ceylon, 
its  major  competitor  in  world  markets.  However, 
both  Ceylon  and  India  now  have  a  larger  share  in 
world  exports,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Indonesia. 
African  output  and  exports,  although  still  relatively 
small  (about  5  per  cent  of  the  world  total),  have 
more  than  tripled  since  before  the  war.  Exports  of 
green  tea  from  mainland  China  and  Japan  have 
remained  below  prewar  levels.  Although  demand  for 
tea  in  the  industrial  countries  has  kept  pace  with  their 
population  growth,  it  has  not  increased  as  much  as  | 
demand  for  coffee.  This  is  because  beverage  con¬ 
sumption  has  increased  sharply  in  the  United  States, 
the  predominant  coffee  consumer,  relative  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  foremost  tea  consumer.  On  the 
other  hand,  demand  for  tea  has  appeared  to  be  less 
sensitive  to  price  changes  than  demand  for  coffee 
(or  cocoa). 

By  1955-1957,  the  production  of  oilseeds  was 
two  and  a  half  times  the  1934-1938  average  in  Noli 
America;  output  in  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries  had  increased  by  only  a  quarter.  The  broad 


2Excluding  the  Soviet  Union. 
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prewar  pattern  of  copra  production  has  remained  the 
same;  southeast  Asia  accounted  for  84  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  in  1934-1938,  and  for  only  slightly 
less  than  that  figure  in  the  postwar  period.  Output 
has  expanded  slightly  faster  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  Within  the  region,  there  have  been  im¬ 
portant  shifts:  the  decline  in  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  the  slow  recovery  in  Indonesia  have 
been  counter-balanced  by  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
Philippines.  Total  world  trade  in  copra  expanded  by 
about  12  per  cent;  the  share  of  the  Philippines  in 
world  exports  of  copra  n-se  from  a  little  over  one-fifth 
to  well  over  one-half.  Increased  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  sharply  reduced  the 
quantities  of  copra  exported  before  the  war  from 
Indonesia  and  Malaya  (the  Federation  and  Singa¬ 
pore)  ;  their  combined  share  declined  from  51  per 
cent  to  only  22  per  cent.  The  decline  in  these  two 
countries  has  also  weakened  the  position  of  the  region 
in  the  production  and  exports  of  palm  oil;  the  ground 
has  been  lost  to  Nigeria  and  Belgian  Congo.  As 
for  groundnuts,  the  ECAFE  primary  producing 
countries  have  maintained  their  relative  position  in 
world  production,  but  have  lost  ground  in  world 
exports  to  Nigeria  and  West  Africa.  This  was  chiefly 
due  to  developments  in  India,  where  increased 
domestic  consumption  and  an  export  prohibition  in 
late  1956  designed  to  bring  down  domestic  prices* 
led  to  a  decline  in  exports  (despite  an  increase  in 
production)  from  40  per  cent  of  the  world  total 
(shelled  equivalent)  in  1934-1938  to  about  5  per  cent 
in  1955-1957.  For  linseed,  India’s  lower  production, 
increased  consumption  and  stoppage  of  exports  have 
been  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  region’s 
production  and  exports. 

The  decline  in  production,  particularly  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  also  explains  the  reduced  share  of  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  in  world  exports  of 
tobacco,  which  increased  by  about  a  quarter.  The 
ECAFE  region’s  share  in  world  production,  which 
also  increased  by  about  a  quarter,  declined  from  27 
to  20  per  cent;  its  share  in  exports  declined  from 
16  to  9  per  cent. 

The  output  of  cotton  by  the  ECAFE  primary 
exporting  countries  in  1955-1957  was  some  10  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1934-1938.  It  could  have  been 
yet  higher  but  for  the  need  for  expanding  acreage 
under  food  crops  in  the  principal  producers,  notably 
India.  The  region’s  contribution  to  world  production, 
therefore,  declined  from  about  one-fifth  in  1934-1938 
to  less  than  one-sixth  in  1955-1957.  Failure  of 
import  demand  to  rise  pari  passu  with  consumption 
in  cotton  importing  industrial  countries  led  to  a 
contraction  in  world  trade  in  cotton  by  some  10  per 

^Exports  were  resumed  in  mid-1958  to  overcome  balance  of 
payments  difficulties. 


cent  as  compared  to  the  prewar  level.  Increased 
domestic  consumption  by  local  textile  industries 
further  reduced  the  volume  of  exports  from  India 
and  Pakistan,  whose  combined  share  in  world  exports 
declined  from  20  per  cent  in  1934-1938  to  7  per  cent 
in  1955-1957.“ 

Of  the  non-apparel  fibres,  southeast  Asia  was  the 
only  source  of  abaca  before  the  war.  During  the 
war,  however,  several  Central  American  countries 
started  production,  and  by  1946-1948,  Central  America 
supplied  about  one-sixth  of  world  output.  Owing  to 
the  recovery  in  the  Philippines,  the  share  of  southeast 
Asia  increased  from  83  per  cent  just  after  the  war 
to  nearly  96  per  cent  in  1955-1957.  Although  total 
production  and  exports  of  abaca  are  still  30  per  cent 
below  prewar  levels,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
expansion  in  the  output  and  export  of  other  hard 
fibres.  The  hulk  of  this  increase  has  occurred  in 
Africa,  from  which  exports  roughly  doubled,  and  in 
Latin  America  which  increased  exports  by  more  than 
two-fifths,  corresponding  to  the  world  trend.  The 
share  of  the  ECAFE  countries  in  world  exports  of 
hard  fibres  other  than  jute  has  declined  from  49  to 
23  per  cent. 

Like  abaca,  jute  is  also  mainly  an  Asian  product. 
The  production  and  trade  changes  since  the  prewar 
period  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  partition 
of  the  Indian  sub-continent.  India  rapidly  expanded 
production  to  supply  its  jute  mills;  its  combined 
production  of  jute  and  mesta  in  1955-1957  was  well 
over  double  the  prewar  figure,  and  almost  of  the  same 
order  as  that  of  jute  in  Pakistan,  which  still  remains 
below  prewar  level  as  a  result  of  a  deliberate  restriction 
of  acreage.  Output  in  mainland  China  has  increased, 
but  its  exports,  already  small  even  before  the  war, 
have  become  negligible  because  of  increased  domestic 
utilization.  The  insignificant  exports  from  Africa 
increased  considerably  in  the  early  postwar  years, 
but  have  recently  declined  sharply. 

Although  output  of  crude  petroleum  in  the 
ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1934-1938,  their  share  in  world  produc¬ 
tion  declined.  The  share  of  the  industrial  countries 
as  a  whole,  mainly  North  America,  has  declined 
substantially,  but  still  accounts  for  nearly  half  of  total 
world  output.  The  8  per  cent  prewar  share  of  ECAFE 
countries  has  declined  to  about  6  per  cent  of  world 
production,  as  output  increase  was  relatively  smaller 
in  the  principal  producers  of  the  region,  namely  Iran, 
Indonesia  and  Brunei.  Production  in  Iran  is  again 
rising  rapidly,  following  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
with  the  foreign  owned  company.  Iran’s  gains, 
however,  are  less  striking  than  neighbouring  Iraq,  or 
the  newly  developed  sources  like  Saudi  Arabia  and 

2This  development  was,  of  course,  offset  by  increased  exports 
and  reduced  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  two  countries. 
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Kuwait,  each  of  which,  starting  from  scratch,  produced 
more  oil  than  Iran  or  Iraq  in  1957.  These  shifts  in 
production,  combined  with  different  rates  of  expansion 
of  consumption,  have  caused  even  greater  changes  in 
the  export  pattern.  North  America  has  become  a 
large  net  importer  from  a  small  net  exporter  before 
the  war.  Net  exports  from  the  Near  East  have  risen 
tremendously,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  while 
the  relative  share  of  Latin  America  has  decreased. 
Consumption  in  the  ECAFE  countries  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  the  region  is  now  a  small  net  importer 
of  petroleum. 

The  share  of  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries 
has  also  declined  in  the  metals  group.  On  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  the  metal  content  of  the  ores  produced, 
their  production  nearly  doubled  between  1936-1938 
and  1953-1955.  This  gain,  however,  was  much  less 
striking  than  that  of  the  other  primary  producing 
countries,  which  increased  their  share  in  the  value 
of  world  metal  production  from  39  per  cent  to  51 
per.  cent  between  these  periods,  whereas  the  share  of 
ECAFE  region  was  halved  to  7  per  cent.  Of  the 
metals,  tin  is  the  most  important  for  the  ECAFE 
region.  World  production  of  tin  concentrates  has 
increased  only  a  little  over  the  prewar  level;  partly 
owing  to  war  devastation,  output  in  the  ECAFE 
region  has  declined  slightly  in  spite  of  a  rise  in  real 
prices.  However,  the  stagnation  in  world  trade  in 
tin  is  really  the  result  of  technological  advances 
leading  to  economy  in  the  use  of  tin,  as  well  as  to 
competition  from  other  materials  which  have  held 
back  the  growth  in  demand.  The  ECAFE  primary 
exporting  countries,  as  a  group,  are  losing  their  share 
to  Africa,  owing  to  a  rapid  increase  in  production 
in  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  declining  share  is  due 
to  reduced  output  in  the  smaller  producers,  Burma, 
Laos,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam.  The  major  producers, 
Indonesia  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  maintained, 
or  even  somewhat  increased,  their  shares.  Latin 
America  —  the  other  major  producer  —  has  slightly 
increased  its  share  as  a  result  of  gains  made  by  the 
large  producer  Bolivia,  although  the  smaller  output 
of  Argentina  has  declined.  Mainland  China,  with  its 
very  small  production,  has  also  increased  its  share 
in  world  output;  the  Soviet  Union’s  output  has  risen 
from  an  almost  negligible  level  to  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  world  production.  Despite  an  increase  in 
Indian  iron  ore  production  and  exports,  the  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  have  lost  their  position 
in  the  buoyant  metals  group. 

The  postwar  boom  in  the  durable  goods  industries 
has  played  an  important  role  in  the  expansion  of 
the  demand  for  rubber  as  for  metals.  Demand  has 
been  so  strong  that,  although  out{$nt  of  natural  rubber 
almost  doubled  between  1934-1938  and  1955-1957,  it 
was  supplemented  to  a  growing  extent  by  rapidly 
rising  supplies  of  synthetic  rubber  in  industrial 


countries.  Southeast  Asia  is  maintaining  its  predo¬ 
minant  position  in  world  trade  in  natural  rubber. 
However,  some  ground  has  been  lost  to  Africa  as  a 
result  of  sharply  increased  exports  from  Liberia, 
Nigeria  and  the  Belgian  Congo.  Within  the  region 
itself,  shifts  in  the  relative  supply  position  were  small. 
Among  the  major  producers,  Indonesia’s  share  in¬ 
creased  slightly,  while  that  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  declined.  Of  the  small  producers,  Thailand 
nearly  doubled  its  share,  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam 
increased  their  shares  to  a  smaller  extent,  while  the 
share  of  Ceylon  declined.  Both  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  Ceylon,  however,  have  been  more  active 
in  rubber  replanting  with  high  yielding  varieties,  and 
shifts  in  the  opposite  direction  may  be  expected  in 
the  near  future. 

Terms  of  trade  and  purchasing  power  of 
PRIMARY  exports 

The  long-term  increase  (32  per  cent)  in  the 
volume  of  world  primary  exports  was  made  with  a 
33  per  cent  gain  in  real  prices,  that  is,  prices  measured 
in  terms  of  manufactured  goods  in  world  exports. 
The  real  prices  of  ECAFE  primary  exports  appear  to 
have  increased  considerably  less — ^by  7  per  cent  with 
petroleum  included  and  by  9  per  cent  with  petroleum 
excluded  (see  table  21).*  Evidently,  the  primary 


Table  21.  Indices  of  Exports  of  ECAFE  Primary 
Exporting  Countries  and  the  World,  1955-1957 


Eleven  ECAFE  countries^ 

Worid» 

Item 

(l»S7-t9t»: 

-100) 

(1928=m) 

Seventeen 

AU 

AU 

products'^ 

products 

products 

Primary  products: 

Volume . 

121 

132 

Real  unit  value**  .  .  . 

107 

133 

Purchasing  power**  .  . 
Primary  products 

129 

iio 

176 

(excluding  petroleum): 
Volume . 

101 

114 

Real  unit  value**  .  .  . 

109 

132 

Purchasing  power**  .  . 
Total  exports  (primary  and 

110 

ios 

151 

manufactured  goods): 
Purchasing  power**  .  . 

129 

122 

183* 

Source:  United  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey  1958,  and  table 
5  and  10. 

"Countries  listed  in  footnote  (3),  page  55. 

‘’Excluding  eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  main¬ 
land  China. 

'Commodities  listed  in  footnote  (2),  page  58. 

“  Unit  value  and  value  indices  deflated  by  unit  value 
indices  of  world  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 

*  Only  primary  producing  countries. 

lit  seems  unlikely  that  petroleum  prices  should  have  fallen  fof 
the  ECAFE  region  when  they  rose  for  the  rest  of  the  wofU; 
perhaps  the  error  lies  in  adopting  the  production  index  of  crude 
petroleum  for  the  export  quantum  of  all  petroleum  products,  and 
the  uncertainty,  due  to  the  operation  of  the  exchange  certificates 
system,  of  the  dollar  value  of  Iran’s  petroleum  exports  as  con¬ 
verted  from  rial  values.  If  a  correction  were  made,  it  would 
lower  the  export  volume,  as  exports  may  have  increased  less  tban 
production,  and  raise  the  export  earnings  total  to  a  level  higte 
tlian  indicated  above,  thereby  raising  the  unit  value  increases. 
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exports  of  the  ECAFE  region  have  lagged  behind 
world  primary  exports  both  in  volume  and  in  their 
terms  of  exchange  against  manufactured  goods. 

The  gain  in  real  prices  of  primary  products  need 
not  be  taken  to  imply  an  equivalent  gain  in  the 
terms  of  trade  of  the  primary  exporting  countries, 
since  these  countries  are  themselves  significant  im¬ 
porters  of  primary  products.  The  relevance  of  this 
factor  on  the  world  scale  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that,  whereas  the  terms  of  exchange  of  all  primary 
exports  against  manufactured  goods  improved  by 
about  one-third  between  1928  and  1955-1957,  the 
primary  exporting  countries  experienced  during  these 
years  only  a  negligible — 4  per  cent — improvement  in 
the  terms  of  trade  of  their  exports  against  their 
total  imports.*  No  data  are  available  regarding  the 
average  unit  value  of  imports  of  the  ECAFE  primary 
exporting  countries  (except  for  the  postwar  period). 
Nor  is  a  clear  breakdown  of  the  import  structure 
between  primary  and  manufactured  goods  available; 
rough  calculations  indicate  that  primary  commodities 
account  for  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  total  imports. 
If  it  can  be  assumed  that  prices  of  primary  products 
imported  by  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries 
increased  by  one-third  relative  to  those  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  between  1928  and  1955-1957,  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  nullify  the  meagre  7  per  cent  gain 
registered  for  the  real  prices  of  their  exports.  The 
discrepancy  may  well  be  larger,  if  the  composition 
of  manufactured  goods  imported  by  the  region  were 
such  that  their  prices  have  risen  more  than  the 
average  prices  of  all  manufactured  goods  in  world 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  petroleum  export  prices 
may  not  have  declined  as  shown  here.  All  in  all, 
while  the  prices  of  ECAFE  primary  exports  are 
somewhat  higher  relative  to  the  average  prices  of  all 
manufactured  goods,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
primary  export  commodities  and  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  region,  as  a  group,  improved  their 
terms  of  trade  vis-a-vis  their  total  import  requirements 
I  between  1927-1929  and  1955-1957. 
i 

I  The  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  changes 
I  would  still  vary  from  country  to  country  depending 
upon  the  situation  encountered  by  the  major  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  in  its  export  trade.  However, 
It  appears  that  volume  and  real  prices  changed, 
generally  speaking,  in  opposite  directions  between 
these  periods.  The  major  brunt  of  the  decline  in 
real  prices  was  home  by  rubber  and  apparently  by 
petroleum — the  two  commodities  which  secured  signi- 
e  Scant  increases  in  the  volume  of  exports.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  commodities,  with  lagging  growth, 

;  or  even  absolute  declines,  in  the  volume  of  exports, 
/  registered  price  increases. 

tpeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Trends  in  Inter- 
Trade,  A  Report  by  a  Panel  of  Experts  (Geneva,  October 
*’56),  p26. 


Opposite  changes  seem  to  have  taken  place  since  j 

1948,  Petroleum  and  rubber  prices  improved,  where-  ; 

as  those  of  a  number  of  other  coiiunodities  softened.  I 

However,  the  changes  since  1948  are  more  a  reflection  | 


Chart  5 

ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries:  Terms  of  Trade,* 
1948-1958 

(1953=100) 

%  % 


Source:  National  indices  and  computations  by  ECAFE  secretariat. 
‘Dollar  unit  value  of  exports  deflated  by  dollar  unit  value 
of  imports. 

'’Countries  listed  in  the  chart. 
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rather  of  the  abnormality  of  that  year  as  a  basis  of 
comparison.  In  fact,  the  primary  product  prices  in 
most  of  the  postwar  period  have  been  influenced  by 
a  sequence  of  abnormal — from  the  point  of  view  of 
long-term  analysis  —  factors,  such  as  acute  supply 
shortages  of  the  early  postwar  period,  the  Korean 
War  and  the  strategic  stockpiling  boom  and  their 
aftermath,  the  Suez  crisis,  and  three  recessions  (1949, 
1954  and  1958).  Primary  product  prices  had  risen 
sharply  from  their  prewar  levels  by  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War;  they  shot  up  further  during  the 
Korean  War.  By  the  end  of  1958,  however,  the  gains 
from  the  Korean  War  boom  were  completely  lost  as 
the  supply  situation  improved,  abnormally  favourable 
demand  situations  disappeared,  and  adverse  demand 
trends,  such  as  the  substitution  of  synthetic  for 
natural  products,  gathered  momentum.  As  a  result, 
the  available  information  on  terms  of  trade  of  the 
primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region  indicate, 
individually  and  collectively,  a  significant  deteriora¬ 
tion  since  1951  (see  chart  5). 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  in  this  downward 
movement  an  unambiguous  long-term  trend.  The 
sharp  upward  movement  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  early  postwar  years  has  led  some  observers 
to  believe  that  a  fundamental  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  relationship  of  primary  exports 
vis-d-vis  those  of  manufactured  goods.  Moreover, 
primary  commodities,  broadly  speaking,  have  remain¬ 
ed  the  same  in  quality  as  they  were  thirty  years 
ago,  whereas  the  unit  values  of  manufactured  goods, 
measured  as  they  are  by  deflating  value  by  weight, 
fail  to  take  into  account  quality  improvement,  and, 
therefore,  conceal  a  real  improvement  in  the  terms 
of  trade  in  favour  of  primary  products.  The  post- 
1951  decline  can  be  interpreted  only  as  a  “correction” 
of  the  almost  continuous  rise  in  prices  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  five  years  which  followed 
it.  Even  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  three  postwar 
recessions,  real  primary  product  prices  were  sub¬ 
stantially  above  those  in  1937-1938.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  terms  of  trade  of  the  primary  producing 
countries,  as  distinct  from  primary  products,  in  the 
late  ’fifties,  had  already  receded  to  the  level  of  the 
late  ’twenties,  and  the  post- 1951  developments  could 
be  considered  a  resumption  of  the  downward  trends 
in  evidence  up  to  the  period  before  the  Second  World 
War.  The  wartime  and  post-war  improvement  might 
have  been  due  to  abnormal  factors.  The  rapidly 
increasing  supply  of  primary  goods  and  the  techno¬ 
logical  changes  accelerating  the  tendencies  towards 
economy  in  the  use  of  natural  materials,  could  very 
likely  continue  to  threaten  the  terms  of  trade  of  the 


primary  exporting  countries.  These  countries  are 
particularly  apprehensive  of  the  grave  consequence* 
upon  their  exports  when,  in  the  near  future,  western 
Europe  and  Japan  will  forge  ahead  with  synthetic 
production  as  the  United  States  has  already  done.' 

As  for  the  purchasing  power  of  primary  exports, 
it  was  previously  noted  that  the  doubling  of  world 
output  and  income  in  the  three  decades  since  1928  | 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  commensurate  growth  in  < 
the  external  purchasing  power  of  primary  commodities 
as  a  group.  For  the  group  of  eleven  ECAFE 
countries,  the  value  of  net  exports  measured  in  terms  i 
of  manufactured  goods  at  1955-1957  prices  increased 
between  1927-1929  and  1955-1957  by  a  little  less  than 
a  billion  dollars  or  by  22  per  cent  of  the  total  net  j 
exports  during  1927-1929,  whereas  it  increased  by  | 
83  per  cent  for  primary  producing  countries  of  the 
world  as  a  group  (see  table  21).  The  expan¬ 
sion  in  exports  of  primary  products  was  slightly  ' 
less  owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  increase  (45  per 
cent)  in  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  : 
primary  exports  of  the  ECAFE  countries  increased  ! 
by  20  per  cent  compared  with  a  76  per  cent  increase  | 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  all  primary  products  in 
world  trade." 

Petroleum  contributed  substantially  to  these  earn¬ 
ings;  real  export  earnings  from  petroleum  accounted 
for  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  from 
primary  exports.  Excluding  petroleum,  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  primary  exports  of  the  ECAFE  area 
increased  by  only  3  per  cent  of  the  1927-1929  exports 
of  primary  products  (other  than  petroleum) ;  world 
exports  of  primary  commodities  (again  other  than 
petroleum)  increased  in  purchasing  power  by  51 
per  cent  between  1928  and  1955-1957.  The  above 
increases  measured  in  terms  of  purchasing  power 
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lit  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that,  although  the  commodity 
terms  of  trade  of  the  primary  exporting  countries  may  furtte 
decline,  factor  terms  ne^  not,  if,  as  is  envisaged,  these  counirio 
arc  able  to  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  costs  of  production  of 
their  primary  export  commodities. 

2The  volume  and  real  unit  value  indices  for  the  seventeen  com¬ 
modities,  accounting  for  about  88  per  cent  of  the  net  pn^ 
exports  of  the  eleven  countries  in  1955-1957,  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  affected  if  indices  could  be  obtained  for  the  unlisted  minor 
products  accounting  for  the  balance  12  per  cent.  The  mo 
purchasing  power  of  the  seventeen  commodities  rose  by  29  per 
cent  between  1927-1929  and  1955-1957,  whereas  the  *8^*^ 
increase  from  all  primary  products  was  only  20  {wr 
purchasing  power  of  unlisted  minor  products  having  dediiw 
sharply  by  22  per  cent.  It  is  not  possible  to  allocate  thb  decline 
between  volume  and  real  unit  value.  Collectively,  the  measure! 
of  volume  and  real  unit  value  arrived  at  for  the  seventeen  com¬ 
modities  exaggerate  the  increases  recorded  for  either  of  the  wo 
or  both. 
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over  manufactured  goods  imports  would  be  further 
reduced  if  all  import  requirements  were  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  much  lower  growth  in  ECAFE  primary 
export  earnings  than  in  world  primary  export  earnings 
is  largely  due  to  the  rather  unfortunate  concatenation 
of  circumstances  affecting  the  commodities  in  ECAFE 
export  trade.  The  relatively  favourable  expansion 
noted  in  the  volume  of  rubber,  copra  and  coconut 
oil  exports  has  been  associated  with  a  fall  in  prices, 
owing  largely  to  competition  from  synthetic  products. 
Nevertheless,  rubber  still  gained  the  most  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  after  petroleum.  Even  among  the 
metals  and  ores  group,  tin  —  the  principal  export 
metal  of  the  region — has  been  an  exception  to  the 
general  buoyancy  of  this  group.  World  exports  of 
tin  declined  by  11  per  cent  between  1927-1929  and 
1955-1957,‘  whereas  those  of  metals  and  ores  not 
found  in  any  great  quantities  in  the  region  rose — 
bauxite  and  aluminium  by  725  per  cent,  copper  by 
82  per  cent,  zinc  by  75  per  cent,  and  lead  by  21 
per  cent.  Among  the  beverage  crops,  tea  —  the 
principal  product  of  the  region — gained  only  13  per 
cent  in  export  volume  during  this  period,  as  against 
47  per  cent  for  coffee  and  34  per  cent  for  cocoa. 
The  price  increase  for  tea  was  also  less  than  for 
the  other  two  beverages.  As  a  result,  world  export 
earnings  from  tea  were  up  by  only  29  per  cent,* 
whereas  coffee  and  cocoa  doubled  their  earnings. 
Despite  increased  demand  from  growing  populations 
in  the  importing  countries,  earnings  from  rice,  the 
major  food  export  of  the  region,  declined  owing  to 
a  fall  in  the  volume  of  exports.  Sugar  production 
in  the  region  remained  somewhat  lower  than  the 
1927-1929  level;  export  volume  declined  hy  a  little 
less  than  two-thirds  and  earnings  by  more  than 
one-half,  in  contrast  with  world  sugar  exports  which 
increased  their  earnings  by  one-half.  Export  earnings 
from  cotton  were  also  less  than  half,  and  from  jute, 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  1927-1929  level.  Production 
of  sugar  in  Indonesia,  of  cotton  in  India  and  of  jute 
in  Pakistan  was  curtailed  in  favour  of  foodgrain 
crops;  price  maintenance  was  perhaps  the  major 
objective  of  Pakistan’s  deliberate  restriction  of  jute 
production  and  exports.  The  gains  in  purchasing 
power  recorded  by  a  few  minor  items  such  as  metals 
and  ores  other  than  tin,  wool,  and  edible  fruits  and 
“uls,  although  individually  significant,  are  collectively 
unimportant  (see  table  19). 


'ECAFE  exports  declined  by  13  per  cent. 

*EC.\FE  export  earnings  were  up  by  51  per  cent. 


Table  22.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries:* 
Percentage  Shares  of  Purchasing  Power  of 
Primary  Exports,"  by  Commodities, 
1927-1929  and  1955-1957 


Item 

1927-1929 

1955-1957 

1955-1957 

cumulative 

Rubber . 

14.1 

21.5 

21.5 

Petroleum . 

6.4 

19.1 

40.6 

Tea . 

8.6 

10.9 

51.5 

Rice  . 

8.3 

6.4 

57.9 

Copra  and  coconut  oil  .  .  . 

5.3 

5.2 

63.1 

Tin  . 

5.0 

4.2 

67.3 

Cotton  . 

9.0 

3.5 

70.8 

Jute  . 

4.5 

3.3 

74.1 

Sugar . 

7.7 

2.9 

77.0 

Metals  and  ores  (excluding  tin) 

1.1 

1.9 

78.9 

Wool . 

0.7 

1.5 

80.4 

Spices  . . 

1.7 

1.4 

81.8 

Hides  and  skins . 

1.8 

1.4 

83.2 

Tobacco  . . 

1.9 

1.4 

84.6 

Oilseeds  and  oils  (other  than 
copra  and  coconut  oil)  .  .  3.5 

1.4 

86.0 

Coffee  . 

1.5 

1.1 

87.1 

Edible  fruits  and  nuts  .  .  .  . 

0.5 

0.8 

87.9 

Other  items . 

.  18.4 

12.1 

100.0 

Source:  League  of  Nations,  International  Trade  Statistics,  1927- 
1929;  United  Nations,  Yearbook,  of  International  Trade 
Statistics,  1957. 

•  British  Borneo,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Federation  of  Malaya- 
Singapore,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Philippines 
and  Thiland. 

**  Excluding  triangular  trade  between  Burma,  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  entrepot  trade. 

As  a  result,  total  gains  secured  by  the  ECAFE 
countries  from  primary  exports  have  been  small  and 
have  lagged  behind  those  made  by  world  primary 
exports.  Moreover,  they  were  concentrated  in  only 
three  commodities,  namely,  petroleum,  rubber  and 
tea,  together  accounting  for  more  than  half  the 
earnings  in  1955-1957  (see  table  22).  Petroleum  and 
rubber  gained  in  purchasing  power  far  more  than 
all  exports  together,  raising  their  share  from  a  little 
over  one-fifth  in  1927-1929,  to  two-fifths  in  1955-1957. 
Consequently,  the  export  structure  of  the  ECAFE 
region,  and  of  the  exporting  countries  individually, 
has  become  more  concentrated  rather  than  diversified, 
although  in  favour  of  items  in  good  demand.  The 
fairly  equal  distribution  of  the  shares  of  tea,  rice, 
cotton  and  sugar  has  changed  in  favour  of  tea. 
Petroleum,  which  was  trailing  in  the  late  ’twenties, 
has  overtaken  them  all,  and  is  a  close  second  behind 
rubber,  which  is  still  leading.  The  share  of  the  three 
minor  product  groups  noted  above  (ores  and  metals 
other  than  tin,  wool  and  edible  fruits  and  nuts)  has 
almost  doubled,  and  amounts  to  4  per  cent;  the  shares 
of  all  other  commodities  have  fallen;  those  of  cotton 
and  sugar  have  declined  sharply  to  only  about  3 
per  cent  each. 

Moreover,  the  gains  have  been  geographically 
concentrated  in  a  few  small  countries,  whereas  the 
larger  countries  have  been  faced  with  a  decline  in 
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their  export  capacity  (see  table  23).  Between  1927- 
1929  and  1955-1957,  the  Burma-India-Pakistan  sub¬ 
continent  (India,  as  it  was  in  1927-1929)  and 
Indonesia,  with  together  seven-eighths  of  the  total 
1957  population  of  the  eleven  countries  listed  above, 
lost  between  them  a  primary  export  capacity  of  over 
$400  million;  the  smaller  countries,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  only  one-eighth  of  the  total  or  less  than 
that  of  Indonesia  or  Pakistan  gained  by  as  much  as 
$1.2  billion,  or  over  three-quarters  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  net  primary  exports  in  1927-1929.  It 
is  rather  striking  that  the  smaller  countries  have 
experienced  an  increase  in  export  earnings  in  fourteen 
out  of  the  fifteen  commodities  featured  in  their  trade. 
The  gains  from  petroleum,  in  the  region’s  primary 
exporting  countries,  have  been  concentrated  in  Iran 


and  the  territories,  such  as  British  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  around  the  Straits  of  Malaya.  Indonesia, 
among  the  larger  countries,  has  been  helped  by 
Sumatran  output  of  petroleum,  rubber  and  tin;  but 
these  gains  have  been  cancelled  by  the  sharp  decline 
in  the  products  of  other  islands,  where  export  output 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  production  of  rice  for 
domestic  consumption.  Consequently,  the  substantial 
reduction  in  Indonesia’s  export  earnings  from  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  copra,  tobacco  and  minor  products  has 
more  than  offset  the  increases  from  petroleum,  rubber 
and  tin.  Most  of  the  total  gains  from  rubber  have 
been  reaped  by  smaller  countries,  such  as  Ceylon  and 
the  Federation  of  Malaya,  from  tea  by  Ceylon,  and 
from  copra  by  British  Borneo,  Ceylon,  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  and  the  Philippines. 


Table  23.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries:  Changes  between  1927-1929 
1955-1957  in  Purchasing  Power  of  Exports  in  Terms  of  Manufactured 
Goods  valued  at  1955-1957  f.o.b.  Export  Unit  Values 


Commodity 

J 

927-1929 

exports 

1955-1957 

exports 

Actual  change  between  1927-1929 
and  1955-1957 

erg*’ 

Hypothe- 

ticalo 

Actual 

Total 

Burma — 
Indian— 
Pakistan 

Indonesia 

Oth 

Rubber . 

580 

924 

1,057 

-1-477 

—  5 

-1-173 

+ 

309 

lute . 

184 

166 

165 

—  19 

—  19 

— 

— 

Cotton  . 

369 

239 

175 

—194 

—229 

— 

+ 

35 

Tea . 

355 

457 

537 

-1-182 

-1-101 

—  30 

+ 

111 

Rice  . 

343 

274 

314 

—  29 

—  33 

—  1 

+ 

5 

Sugar . 

316 

478 

145 

—171 

+  27 

—213 

+ 

15 

Copra  and  oil  .... 

216 

397* 

256 

-f  40 

— 

—  23 

+ 

63 

Petroleum . 

262 

2,835 

941 

•f679 

+  H 

-fl60 

+ 

505 

Tin . 

207 

247 

206 

—  1 

+  1 

-f  28 

— 

30 

Other  oilseeds  and  oils 

145 

<1 

69 

—  76 

—123 

-f  29 

+ 

18 

Tobacco . 

78 

107 

69 

—  9 

+  19 

—  34 

+ 

6 

Hides  and  skins  .  .  . 

72 

69 

—  3 

+  7 

—  10 

— 

Spices . 

71 

70 

—  1 

+  8 

—  12 

+ 

3 

Coffee . 

62 

128 

53 

—  9 

—  1 

—  24 

+ 

16 

Other  metals  and  ores  . 

46 

260 

94 

-f  48 

-f  20 

— 

+ 

28 

Wool . 

30 

39 

72 

-k-  42 

+  19 

— 

+ 

23 

Edible  fruits  and  nuts  . 

18 

39 

+  21 

— 

+ 

21 

Unlisted  minor  products 

759 

593 

—166 

—132 

—124 

+ 

90 

Total  primary  exports  . 

4,113 

4,924 

-1-811 

—326 

—  81 

-1-1,218 

Idem  1927-1929=100 

100 

120 

-1-  20 

—  8 

—  2 

+ 

30 

Listed  17  commodities  . 

3,354 

4,331 

-f977 

—194 

+  43 

-1-1,128 

Idem  1927-1929=100 

100 

129 

-1-291 

—  6 

+  1 

+ 

34 

Listed  14  primary  commodities* 

3,193 

6,552 

4,153 

-1-960 

—209 

+  65 

+1.104 

Idem  1927-1929=100 

100 

205 

130 

-1-  30 

—  7 

+  2 

+ 

35 

Listed  13  primary  commodities* 

(excluding  petroleum) 

2,931 

3,717 

3,212 

-1-281 

—223 

—  95 

+ 

599 

Idem  1927-1929=100 

100 

127 

110 

+  10 

—  8 

—  3 

+ 

21 

Exports  of  manufactured 

good? 

375 

542 

-fl67 

-1-167 

Idem  1927-1929=100 

100 

145 

-f  45 

+  45 

Total  exports . 

4,488 

5,466 

-1-978 

—159 

—  si 

+1.218 

Idem  1927-1929=100 

100 

122 

-f  22 

—  3 

—  2 

+ 

27 

Source:  League  of  Nations,  International  Trade  Statistics,  1927-1929:  United  Nations,  Yearbook,  of 
International  Trade  Statistics,  1957,  and  World  Economic  Survey,  1958. 

*  Hypothetical  values  on  the  basb  that  changes  in  export  values  for  the  ECAFE  primary 
exporting  countries  were  the  same  as  world  changes  for  the  commodities  listed. 

British  Borneo,  Ceylon,  Federation  of  Malaya-Singapore,  Iran,  Philippines  and  Thailand. 

'  Including  mher  oils  and  oilseeds. 

Included  in  copra  and  oil. 

*A11  items  in  the  table,  other  than  hides  and  skins,  spices,  edible  fruits  and  nuts  and  unlisted 
minor  products. 

'  Manufactures  from  Burma-India-Pakistan  only. 
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The  production  of  all  the  three  items  which 
gained  significantly  —  petroleum,  rubber  and  tea  —  is 
substantially  in  foreign  hands.  As  a  result,  even 
though  the  gains  accrued  statistically  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  area  of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries,  a  sizable  portion  was  not  available  to  these 
countries  to  finance  imports.  Thus,  the  Iranian  oil 
consortium  withdrew,  from  its  share  of  profits,  an 
amount  averaging  $140  million  a  year  during  the 
three  years  ending  on  20  March  1958.  Similarly,  in 
reckoning  the  export  earnings  of  the  oil  companies 
in  British  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  of  the  tea  and 
rubber  plantations  in  Ceylon  and  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  account  should  be  taken  of  a  transfer  abroad 
of  business  profits,  earnings  of  employees  and 
repatriation  of  capital  and  equity  gains.  As  a  result, 
the  gain  in  the  export  based  capacity  to  import  is 
substantially  lower  than  the  figure  arrived  at  on  the 
basis  of  f.o.b.  values  of  exports. 


It  is  not  altogether  true  that  the  weakness  of 
exports  from  the  ECAFE  countries  is  particularly  due 
to  the  commodity  structure  of  their  export  trade. 
Had  the  ECAFE  countries  secured  the  same  gains 
in  purchasing  power  for  these  commodities  as  did 
the  world  as  a  whole,  the  1955-1957  hypothetical 
earnings  would  have  more  than  doubled  their  1927- 
1929  levels.  This  can  be  compared  with  the  76  per 
cent  increase  in  the  earnings  of  all  primary  products 
in  world  trade.  This  result,  however,  is  heavily 
influenced  by  petroleum.  If  petroleum  is  excluded, 
the  commodity  composition  of  the  region’s  exports 
explains  the  greater  part  of  the  lag  in  the  growth 
in  its  purchasing  power  from  primary  exports. 
World  purchasing  pow'er  from  all  primary  exports, 
other  than  petroleum,  increased  by  51  per  cent 
whereas  with  the  same  rate  of  changes  in  individual 
commodities,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  would  have  increased  by 
only  27  per  cent. 


I  The  fact  that  the  actual  earnings  have  fallen 
short  of  hypothetical  earnings  shows  that  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  have,  on  balance,  lost 
J  ground  vis-d-vis  other  suppliers,  even  in  their  tradi- 
I  lional  primary  exports.  As  we  noticed  above,  the 
I  rate  of  growth  of  petroleum  production  in  the  region 
f  is  still  substantially  less  than  elsewhere.  Southeast 
^  Asia  has  retained  its  predominant  position  for  natural 
I  rubber;  it  has,  however,  lost  ground  to  the  industrial 
•j  producers  of  the  synthetic  product  in  the  world 
market  for  the  commodity  as  a  whole.  Similarly, 
although  the  region  has  maintained  its  position  in 
tea,  exports  of  coffee  and  cocoa  produced  elsewhere 
have  expanded  much  faster  than  exports  of  tea  from 
tbe  region.  Production  of  cotton  and  jute  could  have 


been  readily  expanded  but  for  the  softness  in  demand 
and  the  relatively  greater  urgency  of  growing  food 
for  domestic  consumption.  Food  production  also 
accounts  for  the  decline  in  Indonesia’s  production  and 
exports  of  sugar  and  copra. 

It  is  rather  this  need  to  provide  foodgrain  for 
their  increasing  populations  that  has  seriously  ham¬ 
pered  the  growth  in  the  export  potential  of  the  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries.  These  countries  have 
reduced  their  own  foodgrain  exports,  and  several 
other  exports  have  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  interest 
of  foodgrain  production.  War  damage  and  civil 
disturbances  have,  no  doubt,  retarded  the  productive 
capacity  of  Burma,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Viet-Nam,  and, 
for  a  time,  the  Philippines.  But  even  Thailand,  which 
suffered  little  war  damage,  exports  no  more  rice  than 
before  the  war,  despite  an  over  70  per  cent  increase 
in  production.  As  was  noted  previously,  it  is  basically 
the  increased  domestic  consumption  of  food  and 
beverages,  and  a  greater  absorption  of  raw  materials 
into  home  consumption,  that  are  responsible  for  the 
retarded  growth  of  ECAFE  region’s  primary  exports. 
Production  of  black  tea,  in  the  ECAFE  primary 
exporting  countries,  for  instance,  has  increased  more 
than  world  production  of  coffee,  but  exports  have 
lagged. 

Nevertheless,  these  tendencies  are  only  the  coun¬ 
terparts  of  the  fact  that  productive  capacity  has  not 
grown  sufficiently  to  fulfil  home  demand  and  leave 
a  surplus  for  export.  No  doubt,  similar  forces  have 
also  been  operating  in  other  primary  producing  areas. 
The  population  of  the  ECAFE  area,  or  industrialization 
for  that  matter,  has  not  grown  faster  than  in  Latin 
America.  Yet  Latin  American  food  production  during 
1954/55-1956/57  was  41  per  cent  above  1934-1938, 
whereas  ECAFE  production  increased  by  only  21  per 
cent.  This  lag  in  the  ECAFE  areas  as  compared 
with  elsewhere  has  had  magnified  effects  in  terms  of 
changes  in  the  region’s  export  trade.  This,  together 
with  the  relative  softness  in  demand  for  the  principal 
export  commodities,  explains  why  the  ECAFE  primary 
exporting  countries  have  lagged  behind  not  only  the 
industrial  countries  but  also  the  other  primary  export¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  world  in  the  growth  of  purchasing 
power  over  imports. 

Instability  of  primary  exports 

The  problems  of  long-term  sluggishness  of  growth 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  exports  of  the  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  have  been  compounded 
by  violent  short-term  fluctuations  in  export  earnings. 
Since  a  large  part  of  current  export  proceeds  are, 
in  any  case,  required  to  finance  imports  of  raw 
materials,  food  and  other  consumer  goods  deemed 
essential  by  the  importing  countries,  the  fluctuations 
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in  total  earnings  magnify  the  repercussions  on  the 
capital  import  programmes  for  economic  development. 
The  sharp  decline  in  capital  goods  imports  in  1958 
in  several  countries,  following  a  slump  in  export 
proceeds,  reveals  the  effects  of  such  disturbances. 

In  the  postwar  period,  from  1948  to  1958, 
average  annual  fluctuations  in  the  export  earnings 
of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  were  of 
the  order  of  14  per  cent.  The  volume  of  exports 
fluctuated,  on  the  average,  by  9  per  cent,  and  unit 
values  by  12  per  cent 

Table  24.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries: 

Average  Year-to-Year  Percentage  Fluctuations 
in  Unit  Value,  Volume,  Dollar  Value  and 
Purchasing  Power  of  Exports,  1948-1958 


Country 

Dollar 

unit 

value 

Volume 

Dollar 

value 

Purchasing 
power  over 
manufactured 
goods 

Burma . 

8 

15 

14 

17 

Ceylon . 

7 

4 

9 

10 

China:  Taiwan*  .  .  . 

10 

20 

15 

9 

Federation  of  Malaya- 
Singapore . 

15 

8 

18 

18 

India . 

13 

8 

11 

15 

Indonesia**  . 

14 

7 

16 

17 

Pakistan" . 

14 

12 

17 

20 

Philippines . 

10 

10 

13 

9 

Thailand . 

8 

10 

10 

13 

Average  of  the  above 
countries' . 

12 

9 

14 

15 

Source:  Computations  by  ECAFE  secretariat. 

•  1952-1958. 

1950-1958. 

*  Weighted  by  1953  dollar  values  of  exports. 

The  fact  that  annual  fluctuations  in  the  aggregate 
export  earnings  of  any  country  were  no  less  than  9 
per  cent  emphasizes  the  uncertainty  which  the  primary 
exporting  countries  have  faced  from  year  to  year  in 
drawing  up  their  import  programmes,  so  critical  for 
their  development. 

The  aggregate  averages  for  the  countries  listed 
in  table  24  are  lower  than  the  regional  averages, 
since  countries  with  larger  fluctuations,  such  as 
Cambodia-Laos-Viet-Nam  and  Iran,  have  been  exclud¬ 
ed.  The  individual  country  averages  in  the  table  also 
conceal  the  very  sharp  fluctuations  experienced  by 
several  countries  from  year  to  year.  In  some  cases, 
the  export  proceeds  in  successive  years  have  fluctuated 
by  30  per  cent  and  more.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
export  earnings  of  Malaya  (the  Federation  and 
Singapore)  increased  between  1949  and  1950  by  44 
per  cent  of  the  level  in  1950  and  between  1950  and 


1951‘  by  a  further  34  per  cent  of  the  level  in  1951, 
and  then  declined  by  35  and  23  per  cent  in  the  two 
succeeding  years.  It  is  also  important  whether  the 
movement  in  one  year  continues  in  the  next,  or  is 
offset  by  a  reverse  movement.  On  balance,  continuous 
upswings  or  downswings  appear  to  have  lasted  two 
or  three  years  in  the  postwar  period. 

Fluctuations  in  purchasing  power  were  obtained 
by  lagging  the  export  proceeds  and  import  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  by  one  year,  as  a  high  correlation 
was  found  between  changes  in  the  value  of  imports 
and  in  the  export  proceeds  of  the  preceding  year. 
This  is  not  surprising,  since  a  majority  of  countries 
of  the  area  depend  for  their  imports  on  available 
foreign  assets,  which  are  affected  by  gains  or  losses 
arising  from  export  earnings  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  fluctuations  in  purchasing  power,  thus  lagged, 
were,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  case  of  six  countries 
out  of  ten  higher  than  those  in  money  value;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  further  aggravated  by  non-com¬ 
pensating  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  their  imports 
of  manufactured  goods.  In  other  words,  there  has 
been  instability  not  only  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange 
which  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  chest  of  tea  would  bring 
in,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  clothing,  machinery  or 
chemicals  it  would  buy. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  fluctuations  in  value,  on 
balance,  are  greater  than  in  volume  and  unit  value 
indicates  that  the  volume  and  price  movements  are 
not  of  a  compensatory  nature,  but  cumulative.  The 
most  outstanding  example  of  this  is  rubber,  where 
relatively  small  volume  increases  are  associated  with 
sharp  rises  in  prices  and  vice-versa. 

The  fluctuations  are  somewhat  larger  if  the 
principal  commodities  are  taken  into  account  (see 
table  25).  This  is  partly  the  result  of  the  exclusion 
from  table  24  of  several  territories  with  high  fluctua¬ 
tions,  and  partly  of  the  fact  that  total  exports  are 
relatively  more  stable  than  the  principal  commodities 
in  the  export  trade  of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries.  The  relative  stability  of  Ceylon’s  total 
exports  is  due  to  compensating  movements  in  its  three 
principal  exports,  namely,  tea,  rubber  and  coconut 
products,  each  of  which  shows  a  substantially  higher 

l“Since  the  conventional  measurement  of  percentage  change- 
which  state  an  increase  in  relation  to  the  lower  starting  point  and 
a  decrease  in  relation  to  the  higher  base  period,  gives  rise  to  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  statement  of  the  degree  of  rise  and  fall  and  « 
tends  to  distort  comparisons  between  them,  it  was  deemed  ne<» 
sary  to  adopt  a  common  base  for  measuring  the  degree  of  w 
and  fall.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  higher  of  two  points 
k  considered  the  base.  This  involves  no  departure  from  conven¬ 
tional  measurement  in  the  case  of  a  drop  in  value;  but  in  the  c» 
of  a  rise,  the  percentage  change  represents  the  degree  by  whii 
the  lower  point  falls  short  of  the  higher  point,  rather  than  d* 
percentage  change  from  low  to  high,  and  is  therefore  smaller  than 
that  obtained  in  the  conventional  manner.”  United  Natio» 
Instability  in  Export  Markets  of  Under-developed  Countries,  19". 
p.3  and  also  appendix  B,  pp.77-79. 
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degree  of  variability  from  year  to  year.  Still  larger 
fluctuations  are  apparent  if  country-by-conunodity 
fluctuations  are  taken  into  account,  as  has  been  done 
in  table  26.  The  largest  country  -  by  -  commodity 
fluctuations  have  ranged  well  over  50  per  cent  between 
two  successive  years.  Instances  of  such  sharp  move¬ 
ments  are  the  prices  of  rubber  exports  from  Malaya 
between  1949  and  1950,  the  volume  of  sugar  exports 
from  China:  Taiwan  between  1950  and  1951,  and  the 
proceeds  from  rubber  exports  from  Indoesia  between 
1949  and  1950. 


Table  25.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries: 
Average  Year-to-Year  Percentage  Fluctuations 
of  Principal  Primary  Exports,*  1948-1958 


Commodity 

Unit 

value 

Volume 

Value 

Purchasing 
power  over 
manufactured 
goods^ 

Rubber  . 

26 

6 

27 

26 

Cotton . 

18 

18 

21 

17 

Jute . 

13 

18 

17 

19 

Hemp  (abaca)  .  .  .  . 

14 

15 

21 

21 

Sugar  . 

11 

18 

9 

14 

Copra  . 

15 

12 

19 

16 

Tm . 

11 

11 

13 

16 

Crude  petroleum  .  .  . 

10 

28 

27 

25 

Rke . 

8 

12 

13 

19 

Tea . 

8 

8 

14 

16 

Average  of  the  above 
conunodities”  .  .  . 

.  15 

12 

19 

20 

Source:  Computations  by  ECAFE  secretariat. 

•Coverage  of  countries: 

Rubber:  British  Borneo,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon, 
Federation  of  Malaya-Singapore,  Indonesia,  and 
Thailand. 

Cotton:  Burma,  India,  Iran  and  Pakistan. 

Jute:  Pakistan. 

Hemp  (abaca) :  Philippines. 

Sugar:  China:  Taiwan,  India,  Indonesia  and  Philip¬ 
pines. 

Copra:  North  Borneo,  Ceylon,  Indonesia  and  Philip¬ 
pines. 

Tin-in-concentrates:  Federation  of  Malaya-Singapore, 
Indonesia  and  Thailand. 

Cmde  petroleum:  Brunei,  Indonesia  and  Iran, 

Rice:  Burma,  Cambodia,  China:  Taiwan,  Thailand 
and  southern  Viet-Nam. 

Tea:  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  India,  Indonesia  and 
Pakistan. 

*  Value  deflated  by  unit  values  of  world  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  with  one  year  time  lag, 

'Weighted  by  1953  values  in  export  trade. 


Table  26.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries: 
Average  Year-to-Year  Percentage  Fluctuations 
of  Principal  Primary  Exports,  1920-1939 
and  1948-1958 


19t0-1939 

19iS-19S8 

Commodity  and 

country 

Unit 

valued 

Volume 

Value 

Unit 

value 

Volume 

Value 

Rubber: 

24 

9 

22 

Federation  of  1 

Malaya-  | 

Singapore  -  •  •  1 

►  29 

15 

34 

25 

7 

28 

16 

35 

25 

12 

29 

Cotton: 

16 

1 

IS" 

27** 

25 

37 

33 

Pakistan  . j 

15' 

17' 

23' 

Jute: 

Pakistan  . 

15 

H** 

19b 

13' 

18' 

17* 

Hemp  (abaca) : 

Philippines  . 

22 

14 

21 

14 

15 

21 

Sugar: 

China:  Taiwan  . .  1 

1 

.  *  . 

17' 

31' 

24' 

Indonesia  . 

20 

\7 

24 

14 

51 

52 

Philippines  . J 

1 

16 

28 

5 

17 

18 

Copra: 

Ceylon  . | 

1 

15 

33 

25 

Philippines  . | 

18 

13 

19 

Tin: 

Indonesia  . . 

Federation  of  i 

1 

15 

23 

17 

17 

19 

Malaya- 

Singapore  .  .  . 

16 

26 

10 

13 

15 

Thailand  . J 

1 

11 

23 

11 

18 

16 

Crude  petroleum: 

13 

Brunei  . j 

8 

9 

11 

13“ 

30“ 

39“ 

10 

18 

13 

45 

44 

Rice: 

Burma  . i 

! 

14* 

14* 

12* 

Thailand  . ' 

21 

17 

10 

17 

16 

Tea: 

Ceylon  . | 

[ 

6 

6** 

14 

13** 

11 

10 

3 

15 

10 

20 

Source:  1920-1939:  United  Nations,  Instability  in  Export  Markets 
of  Under-developed  Countries,  1925;  1948-1958:  computa¬ 
tions  by  ECAFE  secretariat. 

•  Import  unit  value  in  total  trade. 

India  and  Pakbtan. 

*  1949-1958.  1952-1958.  •  1950-1956. 


Fluctuations  in  the  postwar  period,  sharp  as  they 
were,  do  indicate  some  progress  towards  reducing 
instability.  The  average  fluctuations  in  the  interwar 
period  (1920-1938)  in  the  major  ECAFE  export 
commodities  were  about  3  per  cent  greater  in  total 
and  unit  values  (see  table  27)  than  in  the  postwar 
period  (1948-1957).  On  the  other  hand,  volume 
changes  have  remained  about  the  same,  as  has  the 
average  duration  of  upswings  or  downswings,  namely, 
a  complete  cycle  in  four  to  five  years. 
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Table  27.  Average  Year-to-Year  Percentage 
Fluctuations  in  World  Exports  of  Major  Primary 
Products,  1920-1938  and  1948-1957 


19S0-19S8 

1948-1957 

Commodity 

Value 

Unit 

value 

Volume 

Value 

Unit 

value 

Volume 

Beverages  . 

16 

15 

5 

10 

12 

8 

Tea  . 

11 

10 

3 

12 

9 

11 

Cereals  . 

16 

12 

9 

15 

10 

11 

Rice  . 

13 

12 

6 

12 

11 

8 

Non-staple  foods  . 

13 

14 

8 

7 

6 

6 

Sugar  . 

13 

16 

9 

6 

6 

4 

Oils  and  tobacco . 

14 

12 

6 

10 

8 

7 

Copra  and  oil  . 

20 

18 

10 

18 

17 

10 

Fibres  . 

17 

18 

7 

16 

15 

9 

Jute  . 

18 

15 

13 

21 

16 

16 

Cotton  . 

17 

15 

5 

14 

13 

8 

Metals  . 

24 

15 

14 

16 

14 

9 

Tin  . 

26 

16 

17 

14 

10 

15 

Crude  petroleum . 

18 

17 

7 

4 

5 

3 

Natural  rubber  . 

33 

29 

13 

30 

25 

7 

Average  of  32  commodi- 

tics*  . 

17 

16 

8 

12 

11 

8 

Average  of  nine  ECAFE 

commodities’*  . 

21 

18 

9 

18 

15 

9 

Source:  United  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey,  1958,  p.40. 

•Weighted  by  value  in  world  trade  in  1953  after  elimina¬ 
tion  of  trend  by  the  least  squares  method. 

**  Weighted  by  value  in  ECAFE  exports  in  1953. 

Table  27  also  indicates  that  the  commodity 
structure  of  ECAFE  primary  exports  is  more  prone 
to  instability  than  that  of  world  primary  exports. 
In  fact,  the  discrepancy  of  fluctuations  between  them 
has  been  widened  during  the  postwar  years;  the 
instability  of  prices  of  goods  exported  by  the  ECAFE 
countries  has  declined  less  than  that  of  world  primary 
exports,  as  compared  with  the  interwar  period. 

The  postwar  reduction  in  the  instability  of  value 
and  prices  of  primary  exports  of  the  world  by  5  per 
cent,  and  for  commodities  of  importance  to  ECAFE 
trade  by  3  per  cent,  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  great  improvement  in  the  internal  economic 
stability  of  the  industrial  countries  since  the  interwar 
years.  This  moderate  reduction  of  instability  has  not 
been  shared  by  all  commodity  groups  equally.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  groups  that  have  experienced 
long-term  growth,  namely,  beverages,  crude  petroleum, 
metals  and  non-staple  foods,  have  also  experienced  a 
reduction  in  instability.  Rubber,  despite  the  growth 
in  trade,  has  been  an  exception;  fluctuations  in  this, 
the  most  volatile  of  the  primary  products,  have  not 
declined  appreciably  for  special  reasons.  Fluctuations 
in  the  groups  whose  growth  has  tended  to  lag,  namely, 
cereals,  oils,  tobacco  and  fibres,  remained  only  slightly 
below  those  of  the  interwar  period. 

As  regards  the  major  individual  ECAFE  export 
commodities,  tea  is  the  most  stable.  However,  tea 
did  not  share  in  the  reduction  in  stability  of  other 


beverages  as  compared  with  the  interwar  period 
Petroleum  earnings  in  the  ECAFE  area  have  varied 
more  widely  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  stoppage  of  oil  exports  from  Iran 
during  the  period  of  the  dispute  with  the  major 
foreign  owned  petroleum  company.  Only  in  the  case 
of  tin  was  there  an  appreciable  reduction  in  instability 
as  compared  with  the  interwar  period. 

However,  the  composition  of  the  region’s  com¬ 
modity  export  trade  makes  the  ECAFE  countries 
vulnerable  to  more  violent  fluctuations  than  is  the 
case  with  other  countries  exporting  primary  commo¬ 
dities.  The  most  important  commodity  in  the  region’s 
export  structure,  namely,  rubber,  is  also  the  most 
volatile;  instability  in  the  region  has  not  declined  as 
much  as  in  other  areas,  even  in  the  case  of  petroleum 
and  sugar.  The  market  conditions  of  tin  have  im¬ 
proved;  those  of  jute  and  tea  have  deteriorated.  The 
gains  in  rice,  sugar,  copra  and  oil,  cotton,  rubber 
and  petroleum  appear  to  have  been  small.  Altogether, 
the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  postwar 
period  as  compared  with  the  interwar  period  has 
been  less  in  the  ECAFE  region  which  continues  to 
be  more  affected  by  the  problems  of  instability  than 
other  primary  exporting  areas  of  the  world. 

The  major  reasons  for  short-term  instability  in 
primary  markets,  on  the  demand  side,  are  the  cylical 
fluctuations  in  the  income  and  output  of  the  industrial 
countries.  During  the  postwar  period,  there  were 
cyclical  downswings  in  the  United  States  on  three 
occasions,  in  1949,  1954  and  1958.  The  peculiarities 
of  each,  and  its  effects  on  ECAFE  primary  exports 
and  on  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries,  were 
examined  in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  1958.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  there 
that,  owing  to  the  increases  in  economic  activity  in 
western  Europe,  the  ECAFE  primary  producers  were 
not,  on  the  whole,  very  adversely  affected  during  1949 
and  1954.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1958,  when  the 
decline  in  United  States  demand  was  associated  with 
the  faltering  of  industrial  production  in  Japan  and 
western  Europe,  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
export  earnings  of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  interwar  period  were 
rather  sharp  as  prosperity  and  depression  were  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  major  industrial  country  to  another, 
and  unsound  domestic  policies  intensified  the  initial 
impulses  transmitted  through  foreign  trade.  The 
resulting  booms  and  slumps  in  all  the  industrial 
countries  led  to  violent  fluctuations  in  their  pnmaq 
imports.  In  the  postwar  period,  these  have,  m 
general,  been  avoided,  although  the  experience  d 
1958  was  an  indication  of  what  would  happen  if 
by  some  concatenation  of  circumstances,  demand  for 
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primary  exports  were  to  contract  simultaneously  in 
all  the  major  industrial  areas.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  increasing  importance  of  Japan  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries, 
and  the  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  its  imports 
(depending  in  turn  on  its  inventory  fluctuations  and 
balance  of  payments  prospects)  remain  important 
elements  of  instability  in  the  primary  export  earnings 
of  the  ECAFE  countries,  as  was  the  case  during  the 
1958  recession. 

Moreover,  the  volume  instability  of  a  number 
of  export  commodities  has  been  increased  by  the 
growth  in  self-sufficiency  and  the  development  of 
synthetic  substitutes  in  the  importing  countries.  The 
proportion  of  domestic  production  to  imports  in  total 
consumption  has  grown  in  the  importing  countries, 
and  therefore  fluctuations  in  domestic  production  and 
demand,  due  to  climate  or  level  of  economic  activity, 
are  magnified  in  variations  in  the  volume  of  their 
imports.  Thus,  if  imports  provide  half  of  domestic 
consumption,  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  domestic 
production  would  lead  to  a  10  per  cent  decrease  in 
imports,  total  demand  remaining  the  same.  But  if 
imports  satisfy  only  20  per  cent  of  total  demand,  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  domestic  production  would 
reduce  imports  by  40  per  cent.  Changes  in  total 
demand  would  again  have  similar  effects  unless 
domestic  production  were  also  to  undergo  correspond¬ 
ing  changes. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  improvement  in  the 
internal  economic  stability  of  the  industrial  countries 
has  not  appreciably  reduced  the  instability  of  primary 
products  in  the  postwar  period  has  been  due  to  the 
rather  sporadic  dislocations  in  the  primary  markets 
caused  by  the  Korean  War  and  the  Suez  crisis.  In 
addition  to  their  direct  impact  on  demand,  these 
events  caused  considerable  speculative  activity,  based 
on  a  fear  of  interruption  in  supplies.  The  primary 
markets  of  the  world  have  also  been  disturbed  by 
specific  government  policies  relating  to  stockpiling 
programmes  and  to  the  accumulation  and  reduction 
of  surpluses. 

Apart  from  these  disturbances  of  demand  in  the 
industrial  countries,  supply  changes  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  instability  of  the  primary  markets. 
Thus,  droughts  and  floods  have  continued  to  affect 
^  the  supply  position  of  primary  crops,  particularly 
wreals,  copra  and  sugar.  Moreover,  since  production 
18,  in  the  case  of  several  primary  commodities,  in 
the  hands  of  a  myriad  of  peasant  producers  whose 
production  decisions  are  governed  by  past  experience, 
the  familiar  see-saw  pattern  of  low  output,  high  prices, 
followed  by  abundant  output  and  low  prices,  is 
reproduced,  accentuating  the  year-to-year  fluctuations 
hr  volume  and  prices. 


It  has  been  found  that,  in  the  postwar  period, 
the  prices  and  volum?,  of  foodstuffs  and  the  prices  of 
textile  fibres  (but  not  volume)  have  been  more 
predominantly  affected  by  supply  factors  than  by  the 
fluctuations  in  the  output  and  income  of  the  industrial 
countries.*  The  trade  in  rice  is  largely  intraregional; 
and  short-term  fluctuations  in  demand  and  supply 
have  been  governed  principally  by  climatic  factors. 
For  fibres,  such  as  cotton  and  jute,  production  and 
stocks  in  the  exporting  countries  have  contributed  at 
least  as  much  to  fluctuations  as  has  the  instability 
of  world  consumption.  However,  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  the  price  levels  at  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  announced  its  readiness  to  buy  cotton 
or  sell  its  stocks  in  export  markets,  have  in  recent 
years  largely  determined  cotton  prices,  and  have 
isolated  them  from  the  more  variable  impact  of  cotton 
output.  Government  intervention,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  considerably  influenced  the  variations  in  postwar 
rice  and  jute  prices.® 

Rubber  and  tin,  however,  have  been  subject  to 
sharp  fluctuations  following  the  cyclical  pattern  of 
economic  activity  in  the  industrial  countries  and  the 
influence  of  certain  policies,  such  as  strategic  stock¬ 
piling.  The  volume  of  tin  imported  into  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  has  fluctuated,  on  the  average, 
by  as  much  as  25  per  cent  per  annum  between  1948 
and  1957.  The  fluctuations  in  rubber  imports — 9  per 
cent  by  volume — have  been  considerably  influenced 
by  changes  in  the  relative  prices  of  imported  and 
domestic  supplies.  Natural  rubber  prices  have  fluc¬ 
tuated  sharply  with  the  rises  and  falls  in  the  total 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  rubber;  synthetic  rubber 
prices  have  remained  very  stable.  There  has,  con¬ 
sequently,  been  a  tendency  towards  substitution  of 
synthetic  for  natural  rubber  in  periods  of  rising 
demand  and  conversely  in  periods  of  failing  demand. 

That  natural  rubber  prices  should  fluctuate  so 
widely  whereas  synthetic  prices  should  remain  rela¬ 
tively  stable  is  principally  because  of  technical  and 
institutional  factors.  The  demand  for  rubber,  while 
sensitive  to  cyclical  variations  in  industrial  activity, 
is  not  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  price,  because  the 
cost  of  crude  rubber  constitutes  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  manufactured  products 
for  which  it  is  utilized.  At  the  same  time,  when 
demand  is  strong,  technical  conditions  make  it  difficult 
to  increase  output  substantially.  Although  it  is  true 
that  synthetic  output  could  technically  have  been 
expanded  in  some  of  the  postwar  years,  the  industry 
was  already  operating  at  full  capacity.  Besides, 
production  facilities  are  concentrated  in  a  relatively 
small  group  of  concerns,  and,  until  1954,  were  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States  Government.  The 

lUnitcd  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey  1958,  p.48. 

Vbid.,  pp.94-95. 
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synthetic  produce  has  thus  been  subject  to  adminis¬ 
tered  prices.  Natural  rubber,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
produced  by  estates  as  well  as  by  innumerable  peasant 
producers,  each  of  whom  sells  his  output  at  whatever 
price  it  can  fetch  on  the  market 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods 

The  hulk  of  exports  of  manufactured  products 
from  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  in  the 
’twenties  originated  in  India,  and  consisted  of  light 
consumer  goods,  such  as  cotton  fabrics  and  footwear, 
or  finished  primary  products  such  as  hessian  and  jute 
bags  and  coir  ropes.  Indian  exports  of  these  com¬ 
modities,  during  1927-1929,  constituted  8  per  cent  of 
the  total  net  exports  from  the  eleven  countries  of  the 
ECAFE  area.  By  1955-1957,  manufacturing  output 
had  trebled,  and  exports  of  manufactured  goods  (up 
by  45  per  cent)  had  increased  their  share  to  a  little 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  total  net  exports  of  the 
ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries.  This  small 
increase  compares  unfavourably  with  the  world  trend 
resulting  in  the  doubling  of  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  (see  chart  4,  page  55). 

This  relative  stagnation  in  the  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  is  due,  first,  to  the  fact  that  the 
emphasis  in  the  industrialization  of  the  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  has  been  on  meeting 
home  demand  and  on  import  substitution.  Secondly, 
it  has  consisted  of  an  increasing  amount  of  processing 
of  crude  materials,  which  even  after  processing  can 
only  be  classified  as  primary  products  when  exported. 
Thus  Ceylon,  although  a  small  country,  possesses 
some  two  thousand  factories  employing  thousands  of 
industrial  workers  processing  its  tea,  rubber  and 
copra.  Yet  the  country  does  not  feature  at  all  as 
an  exporter  of  items  commonly  listed  as  manufactured 
goods.  The  extent  of  the  impact  of  Ceylon’s  indus¬ 
trialization  on  exports  can  be  seen  from  the  changes 
in  the  composition  of  its  exports  of  coconuts  and 
coconut  products.  Whereas  the  exports  of  desiccated 
coconuts  increased  by  45  per  cent  between  1927-1929 
and  1955-1957,  and  those  of  coconut  oil  doubled, 
exports  of  fresh  nuts  declined  by  42  per  cent,  and 
of  copra  by  46  per  cent.* 

Traditional  exports  of  manufactured  goods  have 
remained  stagnant  owing  to  the  same  factors  that 
have  retarded  the  growth  of  primary  exports.  On  the 

IThc  Philippin«.  however,  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
trend,  largely  because  of  special  trade  relations  with  it  principal 
partner,  the  United  States.  United  States  revenue  legislation  of  the 
thirties,  extensive  war  damage,  and  the  prosi)ect  of  eventual 
liquidation  of  tariff  preferences  combined  to  discourage  prewar 
expansion  or  postwar  rehabilitation  of  some  major  export-processing 
plants,  and  weighted  the  balance  of  the  export  trade  in  favour  of 
raw  materials  imported  duty  free  into  the  United  States.  Thus, 
the  export  volume  of  copra  in  1955-1957  was  four  and  a  half 
time  and  of  desiccated  coconut  two  and  a  half  times  that  in  1927- 
1929,  while  coconut  oil  exports  fell  by  41  per  cent. 


supply  side,  increased  domestic  consumption  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  relative  lag  of  exports 
behind  production.  On  the  demand  side,  world  con¬ 
sumption  of  clothing  has  not  grown  pari  passu  with 
the  rise  in  world  incomes.  As  a  result,  world  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  textiles  has  increased  much  less 
than  world  manufacturing  production.  Moreover, 
products  made  from  natural  fibres  have  increasingly 
given  way  to  those  made  from  synthetic  materials. 
The  growth  in  the  aggregate  consumption  of  jute 
products  has  also  been  less  than  that  of  packing 
materials,  and  that  of  coir  and  hemp  products  less 
than  that  of  nets  and  cordage.  Apart  from  the 
development  of  alternative  methods  of  transporting 
goods,  such  as  hulk  handling,  paper  and  nylon  have 
tended  to  displace  jute  and  other  hard  fibres  in  the 
manufacture  of  packing  materials  and  cordage.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  data  in  table  28  for  the  United 
States.  However,  the  adverse  factors  mentioned  above 

Table  28.  United  States:  Indices  of  Estimated 
Quantities  of  Jute  and  Shipping  Sack  Paper 
used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Bags,  1940-1956 
(1939  =  100)' 


Period  Jute  (burlap)^  Shipping  sack,  ptpef 

1940-1950  .  87  219 

1951-1956  .  84  399 


Source:  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee,  Industrial  Fibre. 
1958,  p.178. 

*  Average  of  1935-1939  in  the  case  of  jute. 

**  Imports  of  jute  burlap  (sacking)  into  the  United  States. 
The  bulk  of  the  imported  burlap,  and  relatively  little  of 
the  raw  jute,  is  used  for  bag  making. 

®  Production  minus  exports. 

have  had  less  impact  on  the  export  of  manufactured 
goods  than  of  raw  materials,  since  an  increased 
proportion  of  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  jute, 
has  been  diverted  from  export  to  further  domestic 
processing  before  export.  Thus,  whereas  the  ECAFE 
volume  of  exports  of  cotton  fell  by  60  per  cent,  and 
of  jute  by  19  per  cent,  between  1927-1929  and 
1955-1957,  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  from  India  and 
Pakistan  increased  fourfold  and  those  of  jute  manu¬ 
factures  declined  only  by  5  per  cent. 

With  the  substantial  progress  already  achieved 
by  the  twenties,  India  was  predominantly  an  exporter 
of  cotton  and  jute  textiles,  which  constituted  a  litde 
less  than  one-fifth  of  its  total  exports.  The  pace  d 
India’s  industrialization  quickened  further  under  Ac 
stimulus  of  protective  tariffs  during  the  interwar 
years,  and  the  strong  demand  and  its  virtuaDy 
complete  isolation  from  competition  during  the  war. 
India’s  cotton  goods  production  increased  rapidly,  and 
a  considerable  export  potential  was  built  up.  11* 
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temporary  absence  of  Japanese  products  in  world 
markets,  and  the  diversion  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  textile  industries  of  other  industrial  countries 
to  meet  the  wardrobe  replacement  demand  immediately 
after  the  war  made  it  possible  for  India,  for  some 
time,  to  make  further  inroads  into  markets  in  Africa 
and  southeast  Asia  and  even  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  pioneer  of  world  textile  exports.  However,  this 
state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long.  The  decline,  since 
1951,  in  cotton  textile  exports  from  India  has  been  due 
to  two  main  reasons.  First,  Indian  cotton  fabrics  began 
to  meet  increasing  competition  in  the  markets  of  the 
primary  exporting  countries  from  the  synthetic  pro¬ 
ducts,  manufactured  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  cotton  fabrics,  manufactured  in  Japan. 
Secondly,  as  the  primary  exporting  countries  began 
to  expand  their  own  productive  capacities  in  a  drive 
towards  industrialization  and  self  sufficiency,  they  put 
up  tariff  barriers  and  took  other  measures  against 
imports  of  cotton  textiles  to  protect  their  developing 
home  industries.  The  advanced  countries,  on  their 
part,  were  also  perturbed  about  the  effects  on  their 
domestic  industries  of  the  imports  of  Asian  products, 
and,  to  avert  discriminatory  measures,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Japan  and  Pakistan  recently  accepted  arrange¬ 
ments  to  restrict  cotton  textile  exports  under  self- 
imposed  quotas. 

The  story  of  jute  production  is  one  of  oversupply 
in  a  shrinking  market.  After  partition,  India  in¬ 
creased  its  production  of  raw  jute  while  Pakistan 
embarked  on  the  production  of  jute  manufactures. 
Exports  of  jute  manufactures  to  the  industrial  countries 
have  declined,  owing  to  the  marked  drop  in  the  offtake 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Offsetting  the  decline  in  its  traditional  exports 
and  reflecting  its  diversified  industrialization,  the 
export  structure  of  India  now  consists  of  a  wide 
variety  of  manufactured  goods  made  of  rubber, 
plastics,  aluminium,  synthetic  fibres  and  iron  and 
steel,  with  the  result  that  by  1957  the  share  of  jute 
and  cotton  textiles  had  fallen  to  only  44  per  cent 
of  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  as  compared 
with  well  over  80  per  cent  in  the  twenties.  The 
manufacture  of  rayon  fabrics,  plastic  goods  and 
aluminium  ware,  exports  of  which  have  been  increas¬ 
ing,  is  at  present  largely  based  on  imported  raw 
materials.  An  expansion  in  the  exports  of  these  goods 
will  therefore  require  additional  imports.  India’s 
export  of  engineering  products,  however,  is  a  pro¬ 
mising  departure,  and  holds  out  prospects  of  further 
expansion  and  diversification  once  plans  for  increasing 
the  supply  of  raw  materials,  such  as  iron  and  steel, 
are  fully  implemented.  For  the  moment,  India 
remains  an  importer  of  steel. 


The  area  now  constituting  Pakistan  was  tradi¬ 
tionally  an  exporter  of  small  manufactures,  such  as 
sports  goods,  before  the  war.  After  partition,  the 
country  rapidly  built  up  its  cotton  and  jute  textile 
mills.  In  cotton  textiles,  it  has  not  only  achieved 
self-sufficiency,  but  has  even  developed  an  export 
potential. 

This  development  in  Pakistan,  paralleled  by 
several  other  cotton  textile  importing  countries  of 
the  world,  illustrates  a  major  problem  encountered 
by  the  cotton  textile  exporting  countries  of  the  region. 
These  importing  countries  have  invested  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  their  available  resources  for 
industrialization  into  the  development  of  cotton  textile 
industries.  This  was  inevitable,  since  clothing  con¬ 
stituted  a  basic  need  and  the  cotton  textile  industry 
could  be  set  up  quite  easily.  Self-sufficiency  in 
cotton  textiles,  as  in  cereals,  has  been  a  prime  objective 
of  many  economic  development  plans  in  the  under¬ 
developed  countries.  Even  on  the  assumption  that 
this  effort  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  alternative 
use  of  resources,  this  situation  remains  comfortable 
only  till  the  point  of  self-sufficiency  is  reached.  But 
when  export  potentials  are  exploited,  they  aggravate 
the  situation  by  adding  to  the  already  serious  glut 
in  a  market  which  is  lagging  behind  as  a  whole. 
In  fact,  the  advanced  cotton  textile  exporting  countries, 
Japan  for  instance,  have  increasingly  switched  over 
to  the  production  of  goods  in  strong  demand,  such 
as  machine  tools,  and  electronic  equipment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  concentration  in  the  less  developed 
countries  on  the  production  of  soft  items,  such  as  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  (and  cereals),  only  reflects  the  increasing 
inequality  between  them  and  the  advanced  countries 
of  the  world.  Of  course,  the  exporting  countries  of 
the  region  are  faced  with  an  increasing  number  of 
competitors  in  a  dwindling  market,  protected  as  it 
still  is  by  tariff  walls  and  import  restrictions. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  industrialization,  as  it 
has  proceeded  so  far,  has  been  able  neither  to  con¬ 
tribute  substantially  to  the  export  earnings  of  the 
ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  nor  to  reduce 
materially  the  predominance  of  soft  items  in  their 
export  structure.  Only  India  has  made  a  beginning 
with  goods  in  strong  demand;  it  is,  however,  faced 
with  increasing  competition  owing  to  the  substantial 
productivity  gains  made  by  industrial  countries 
supplying  the  same  goods..  Unless  Indian  productive 
capacity  and  efficiency  increase  rapidly,  it  will 
encounter  increasing  competition,  even  in  its  exports 
of  metal  goods,  from  the  already  advanced  industrial 
countries  or  the  rapidly  industrializing  centrally 
planned  economies.  And  before  the  other  countries 
of  the  region  draw  up  plans  for  the  development  of 
manufacturing  industries,  based  on  export  expecta¬ 
tions,  they  should  carefully  examine  the  question  of 
potential  markets  and  their  competitive  efficiency. 
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IMPORTS  OF  ECAFE  PRIMARY  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

The  demand  for  imports 

The  growth  in  the  imports  of  ECAFE  primary 
exporting  countries,  63  per  cent  between  1928  and 
1955-1957  (see  table  17,  page  55),  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  22  per  cent  increase  in  exports. 
During  the  ’thirties  both  imports  and  exports  declined 
from  the  1928  level,  and  the  export  surplus  of  the 
’twenties  changed  into  an  import  surplus.  This  was 
financed  by  specie  exports.  The  postwar  period  has 
witnessed  a  liquidation  of  foreign  assets  accumulated 
from  wartime  export  surpluses,  and  an  inflow  of 
foreign  aid,  principally  from  the  United  States  and 
international  agencies.  The  need  for  imports,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  satisfied;  several  countries  have 
maintained  strict  import  and  exchange  controls  to 
restrict  the  volume  of  imports,  to  obtain  goods  only  on 
a  basis  of  priority  allocation,  and  to  prevent  capital 
exports  and  expenditure  on  service  items  such  as 
tourist  travel. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  on  the  demand 
side  that  has  altered  the  import  level  and  structure 
of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  is  the 
growth  of  population.  The  population  of  south, 
central,  and  southeast  Asia’  increased  roughly  by 
about  230  million  persons,  or  48  per  cent,  between 
1928  and  1957;  this  increase  by  itself  considerably 
expanded  the  market  for  imports.  If  available  indices 
are  correct,  the  growth  in  food  output  fell  short  of 
the  population  growth..  The  decline  in  per  capita 
foodgrain  production  in  the  Burma-India-Pakistan 
area,  with  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  foodgrain 
production  of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  accounted  for  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
group  from  a  net  exporter  to  a  net  importer  of 
cereals.  Gross  imports  of  foodgrains  constitute  a 
larger  proportion  of  total  imports  in  1955-1957  than 
in  1928,  despite  the  attempt  by  several  countries  to 
grow  more  grain  to  reduce  imports,  even  at  the  cost 
of  reducing  exports  of  other  primary  products,  such 
as  sugar,  cotton  and  jute. 

The  somewhat  Malthusian  situation  with  regard 
to  food  production  has  led  to  net  imports  of  cereals, 
and  consumption  of  other  imports  has  continued  to 
grow  as  in  the  ’thirties.  Many  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  region  have  given  a  prominent  place 
to  industrialization  in  their  economic  development 
plans.  However,  only  a  few  have  established  indus¬ 
tries  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  influence  the  level  and 
structure  of  imports  significantly.  India  had  already 
developed  several  industries  before  the  war,  and  after 
the  war,  as  India  made  further  progress,  notable 

1  For  coverage  of  countries,  sec  p.76,  footnote  (2). 


advances  were  made  in  the  area  at  present  constituting 
Pakistan,  in  China:  Taiwan,  in  the  Philippines  and, 
recently,  in  southern  Korea. 

The  principal  objective  behind  the  industrializa¬ 
tion  of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  has 
been  to  attain  a  condition  of  self-sustained  growth, 
generating  continuous  expansion  at  an  increasing 
pace.  It  has,  in  its  initial  stages,  taken  the  form  of 
import  substitution  and  processing  of  domestic  raw 
materials.  The  further  processing  of  domestic  raw 
materials  has  reduced  imports  of  finished  goods,  hut 
has  had  the  opposite  effect  on  exports,  noted  above. 
Imports,  instead  of  arriving  in  a  finished  form,  are 
now  obtained  in  various  stages  of  “unfinishedness”, 
and  are  processed  to  a  finished  stage  before  they  are 
available  on  the  domestic  markets  for  sale.  An 
extreme  example  of  this  trend  is  that  a  number  of 
previously  imported  commodities  are  now  produced 
at  home  with  little  or  no  import  content.  However, 
except  perhaps  for  India,  no  country  has  really 
embarked  upon  the  production  of  capital  or  similar 
goods — ^building  materials  being  a  notable  exception. 
The  emphasis  has  been  on  producing  consumer  goods. 
Textiles  have  been  the  favourite,  but  other  industries 
include  sugar  refining,  edible  oils,  aerated  waters  and 
alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco  products,  footwear  and 
leather  goods,  domestic  utensils.  Considerable  growth 
has  also  taken  place  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
utilities  such  as  roads,  railways,  power  plants,  tele¬ 
communication  facilities,  and  also  of  building  material 
industries  such  as  cement,  bricks  and  tiles,  since  both 
categories  are  prerequisites  for  industrialization. 

These  developments  have  stimulated  imports  of 
raw  materials  or  intermediate  goods,  such  as  cotton, 
coal,  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  gypsum, 
aluminium  sheets ;  they  have  increased  domestic  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  reduced  exports  of  primary  commodities,  such 
as  cotton,  jute,  groundnut,  raw  tobacco,  hides  and 
skins,  as  noted  in  the  previous  section.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  of  finished  consumer  goods,  directly 
competing  with  domestic  products,  have  dwindled, 
owing  to  the  protective  measures  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  primary  exporting  countries. 

The  changes  in  the  levels  and  distribution  of 
income  have  had  diverse  effects  on  imports.  The 
progress  of  industrialization  in  the  ECAFE  countnes 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  increased  in¬ 
equality  of  incomes.  The  incomes  of  industrial 
workers  and  employers,  and  purveyors  and  traders 
have  risen  much  more  than  those  of  other  groups. 
Wartime  and  postwar  inflations  have  further  accen¬ 
tuated  the  inequality  of  income  in  favour  of  industrial 
producers  and  traders  of  goods,  at  the  expense  of 
fixed  income  groups  and  peasant  producers.  The 
latter  have  been  unable  to  make  headway  owing  to 
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their  weak  bargaining  position.  As  for  the  small 
countries,  which  had  relatively  larger  export  earnings, 
the  benefits  have  accrued  largely  to  the  export  sectors 
of  the  community,  although,  on  the  whole,  they  have 
been  more  diffused  under  the  influence  of  the  welfare 
state  than  have  the  gains  from  industrialization. 
Since  the  rate  of  industrialization,  inflation  and  export 
improvement  in  the  countries  of  the  region  has  varied, 
the  income  effects  on  consumption  and  imports  have 
been  far  from  uniform.  In  general,  increases  in 
incomes,  combined  with  social  factors,  have  given 
rise  to  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  consumer  goods, 
including  consumer  durables.  Thus,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  per  capita  demand  for  newsprint  and 
books  with  the  growth  of  literacy;  for  canned  milk, 
drags  and  medicines  with  the  growth  of  health  con¬ 
sciousness;  for  films,  radios  and  television  sets  (for 
amusement) ,  and  for  refrigerators,  airconditioners 
and  other  appliances  (for  household  use),  and 
petroleum  and  motor  cars  (for  transportation),  with 
the  growth  in  urbanization. 

Consumption  by  governments  has  also  increased. 
In  general,  governments  throughout  the  world  have 
assumed  broader  responsibility  than  in  the  twenties 
and  the  thirties  for  economic  and  social  welfare.  The 
welfare  goals  of  the  advanced  countries  are  being 
emulated  with  great  zeal  by  the  ECAFE  countries, 
many  of  whom  have  recently  emerged  from  colonial 
dependence.  Independence  has  also  brought  with  it 
the  sharing  of  the  burden  of  military  expenditure, 
which  is  now  heavier  than  before  the  war,  despite 
the  assistance  from  the  industrial  countries. 

However,  the  ever  widening  expansion  in  the 
postwar  demand  for  consumer  goods  imports  had  to 
be  kept  in  check,  owing  to  the  presence  of  another 
element  in  the  picture  during  the  postwar  period. 
The  primary  exporting  countries  of  Asia  are  now, 
and  more  than  ever  before,  conscious  of  the  poverty 
.  of  their  lot  and  are  resolved  to  better  it.  These 
j  countries,  therefore,  are  making  a  strong  effort,  in 
relation  to  their  income  and  other  pressing  needs,  to 
increase  investment  in  order  to  raise  their  levels  of 
income.  The  desire  to  telescope  a  hundred  years’ 
progress  into  twenty  or  thirty,  and  the  pressing  need 
to  provide  productive  equipment  for  their  expanding 
labour  force  and,  in  some  countries,  to  maintain  per 
(^pita  levels  of  food,  have  forced  them  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  discouraging  imports  of  less  essential 
consumer  goods. 

Fluctuations  in  their  export  proceeds  and  in  their 
harvests  have  led  in  the  primary  exporting  countries 
of  the  region,  whether  rapidly  industrializing  or  not, 
to  violent  short-term  fluctuations  of  imports.  Their 
import  policies  have  been  liberalized  or  made  more 
restnctive,  and  priorities  altered,  to  suit  emergency 
measures  of  a  stop  gap  nature,  sometimes  to  improve 


the  supply  situation,  sometimes  to  rectify  the  payments 
position.  In  several  countries,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  pursue,  with  some  consistency,  a  policy  of  streng¬ 
thening  the  payments  position.  Bad  harvests  (or 
domestic  inflation)  have  suddenly  made  it  necessary 
to  import  large  amounts  of  food  (and  other  consumer 
goods)  to  relieve  acute  shortages;  falling  export 
proceeds  have  left  little  room  for  importing  anything 
else,  or  have  depleted  foreign  assets,  to  the  detriment 
of  economic  development  and  the  payments  position.* 

Supply  situation 

The  supply  situation  is  relatively  easier.  The 
tremendous  gains  in  agricultural  production  made  by 
tbe  North  American  countries  during  the  war  over¬ 
shadowed  the  smaller  gains  in  productive  capacity  in 
the  primary  exporting  countries  of  Asia  in  cereals, 
cotton  and  tobacco.  In  contreast  with  the  reduced 
export  availabilities  in  tbe  primary  exporting  Asian 
countries.  North  America,  particularly  the  United 
States,  has  accumulated  large  surpluses  on  government 
account  in  pursuit  of  measures  to  maintain  farm 
incomes. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  the  rice  supply 
situation  was  serious,  and  importing  countries  were 
forced  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  imports.  The 
prices  of  other  cereals,  largely  imported  from  outside 
the  region,  were  relatively  lower,  but  the  ECAFE 
importing  countries  were  encountering  difficulties  in 
converting  their  earnings  and  assets  into  hard  cur¬ 
rencies.  This  restricted  their  imports  of  cereals  from 
Argentina,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  three 
principal  suppliers  apart  from  Australia.  Similarly, 
imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  had  to  be  paid  for  in 
bard  currencies  and  were  kept  at  a  low  level;  Indonesia 
bad  no  surplus  for  export  and  the  Philippines’ 
exportable  surplus  was  fully  pledged  to  the  United 
States.  In  any  case,  it  could  only  be  paid  for  in 
hard  currency. 

However,  as  production  in  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  Asia  recovered,  and  greater  convertibility 
of  their  export  earnings  was  achieved  owing  to  the 
improvement  in  the  payments  situation  of  the  sterling 
area,  these  countries  acquired  greater  flexibility  with 
respect  to  imports..  An  additional  factor  easing  the 
supply  situation  has  been  the  bilateral  arrangements 
under  United  States  Public  Law  480,  enabling  im¬ 
porting  countries  to  receive  agricultural  products  from 
the  surplus  stocks  of  the  United  States  without  in¬ 
curring  foreign  exchange  expenditure.  These  factors 
and  the  general  improvement  in  the  supply  situation 
have  eased  the  prices  of  major  primary  commodities 
imported  by  the  ECAFE  countries,  namely,  cereals, 
sugar,  cotton  and  tobacco. 

1  On  the  other  hand,  these  bursts  of  austerity  have  given  rise  to 
"spending  sprees”,  in  the  reverse  situation,  as  happened  in  1957. 
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An  excess  supply  has  also  developed  in  world 
markets  for  cotton  textile  fabrics.  Aggregate  demand 
has  failed  to  rise  pari  passu  with  incomes,  and 
increased  productive  capacity  in  importing  primary 
producing  countries  has  reduced  their  import  demand. 
In  fact,  before  the  First  World  War,  India  and  China 
alone,  although  large  producers  of  raw  cotton,  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  half  of  total  world  imports  of 
cotton  goods,  a  quantity  roughly  equal  to  total  world 
trade  in  cotton  goods  at  the  present  time.  India  and 
China  have  now  emerged  as  net  exporters  of  cotton 
fabrics.  The  major  changes  in  the  postwar  supply 
situation  for  cotton  textile  fabrics  as  far  as  the  ECAFE 
primary  exporting  countries  are  concerned  have  been 
the  re-entry  of  Japan  (now  deprived  of  its  former 
possessions),  the  entry  of  the  United  States  made 
possible  by  shortages  during  and  after  the  war,  and 
the  emergence  of  China,  Hong  Kong  and  India  as 
serious  competitors  to  the  predominant  position 
occupied  by  western  European  nations,  particularly 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  former  exporting  industrial 
countries,  Japan  included,  are  making  an  attempt  to 
switch  their  exports  of  light  consumer  goods  to 
electronic  products,  metal  goods  and  machinery.  The 
task  of  altering  the  structure  of  industry  from  its 
dependence  on  the  old  and  established  industries  such 
as  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  suit  changed  postwar  conditions  has  not  been  easy. 
Indeed  confronted  with  sluggish  demand  on  the  one 
hand  and  immobility  of  labour  on  the  other,  cotton 
textiles  industries  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  have  sought  protection  in  their 
domestic  markets  from  imports  from  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Japan  and  Pakistan. 

The  availability  of  capital  goods  was  also 
relatively  tight  in  the  earlier  postwar  years.  During 
this  period,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
supplied  an  overwhelming  share  of  the  capital  goods 
requirements  of  the  countries  of  the  region.  The 
United  Kingdom,  despite  its  longer  delivery  dates, 
maintained  the  lead,  as  restrictions  were  placed  on 
dollar  imports.  However,  the  United  Kingdom’s  share 
has  declined  owing  to  the  rapid  recovery  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  export  capacity  of  the  war-devastated 
economies  of  (^rmany,  other  European  countries  and 
Japan,  the  free  convertibility  of  currencies,  increased 
United  States  Government  assistance  and  credit 
provided  by  the  private  exporters  of  capital  goods 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Among  the  newcomers  selling  machinery  are 
mainland  China  and  India,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
several  eastern  European  countries.  The  world  capital 
goods  market  has  become  more  competitive  than  it 
was  either  in  the  ’twenties  or  in  the  early  postwar 
years.  Relative  costs  and  prices  have  come  to  count 


for  more  than  mere  availability,  delivery  dates  ot 
even  financing  arrangements.  However,  the  suppliers 
appear  to  concentrate  on  different  fields.  United 
Kingdom  exports  reveal  emphasis  on  transport  equip, 
ment,  such  as  passenger  cars  and  bicycles,  althou^ 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  rapidly  catchbg 
up;  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  occupy  a  pre¬ 
dominant  position  in  textile  machinery,  although 
mainland  China  has  already  entered  the  field;  the 
United  States  has  been  the  major  supplier  of  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles,  road-making  machinery,  and  aircraft 

The  major  inadequacy  with  respect  to  capital 
goods  is  not  their  supply  but  their  suitability.  The 
technological  progress  of  the  industrial  countries  in 
western  Europe  and  North  America  was  geared  to 
their  efforts  to  evolve  labour-saving  methods  and 
equipment.  This,  however,  is  unsuitable  to  the  needs 
of  the  ECAFE  primary  producing  countries,  with  their 
large  reserves  of  manpower.  In  general,  the  importing 
countries  have  been  conscious  of  the  need  to  avoid 
predominantly  labour-saving  investments,  particularly 
in  agriculture.  But  such  possibilities  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  have  remained  limited.  On  their 
part,  the  capital  goods  exporting  countries  have  not 
met  the  challenge  to  adapt  the  technical  design  of 
machinery  and  tools  to  the  particular  requirements 
of  the  under-developed  economies.  The  problem  was 
raised  some  years  ago  in  the  joint  ECAFE-ECE-FAO 
Study  of  Trade  between  Asia  and  Europe.  It  pointed 
out  that  western  Europe  was  more  advantageously 
placed  in  this  respect  than  the  United  States,  both 
because  overseas  markets  were  of  greater  importance 
to  the  industrialized  European  countries  than  to  the 
United  States,  and  because  the  trend  towards  automa¬ 
tion  had  proceeded  much  further  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  Europe’s 
advantage  in  this  respect  is  probably  less  great  than 
that  of  mainland  China  or  Japan.  So  far,  products 
of  these  countries  have  followed  only  the  Western 
patterns. 

The  trade  in  cereals 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  south,  central, 
and  southeast  Asia*  by  48  per  cent  between  1928 
and  1957  was  more  concentrated  in  the  postwar 
period,  following  the  decline  in  death  rates  consequent 
upon  the  progress  made  in  private  and  public  health 
measures.® 


ITTie  countries  or  territories  covered  include — south  central  Asu: 
Afghanistan,  Bhutan,  Ceylon,  India,  Maidive  Islands,  Nepal,  Pab*; 
tan,  Portuguese  India;  southeast  Asia:  Bouin  Islands,  Bmw 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore,  ThaJaM, 
Viet-Nam  and  West  New  Guinea. 

2See  United  Nations,  Economic  Bulletin  for  Asia  and  ike 
East  (June  1959),  p.ll. 
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The  production  of  cereals  over  the  last  three 
decades  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  precision  for 
the  identical  geographical  area  or  period.  Data  on 
production  for  1927-1929  are  available  for  only  ten 
of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries ;  according 
to  these  figures,  there  was  a  9  per  cent  increase  in 
foodgrain  production  (excluding  millet  and  sorghum) 
between  1927-1929  and  1934-1938  (see  table  29). 
Even  so,  the  data  for  India  (then  including  Burma 
and  Pakistan)  are  somewhat  inadequate,  as  several 
of  the  native  states  were  excluded  from  the  coverage 
of  what  was  then  termed  British  India.  If  we  revert, 
therefore,  to  the  League  of  Nations  indices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production  for  Asia  as  a  whole,  we  find  that 
there  was  a  4  per  cent  increase  between  1928  and 
1934-1938.^  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  cereal 
production  increased  by  6  per  cent  between  1927-1929 
and  1934-1938.  The  cereal  production  of  the  thirteen 

Table  29.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries:* 
Production  of  and  Trade  in  Cereals,  1927-1929, 
1934-1938  and  1955-1957 
(Million  tons) 


Cereal 

19i7-19t9 

193i-19S8 

1955-1957 

Production’’  of  cereals 


Rice  (milled) . 

42.2 

45.0 

58.1 

Wheat . 

10.5 

12.5 

15.1 

Barley . 

3.2 

3.2 

4.0 

Maize . 

4.3 

5.0 

6.3 

Millet  and  Sorghum  .  .  . 

14.1 

15.1 

Total 

79.8 

98.6 

Total  (excluding  millet 

and  sorghum)  .  .  . 

60.2 

65.7 

83.5 

Gross  exports 

Rice  (milled) . 

3.8 

3.3' 

2.9' 

Wheat . 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

Maize . 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Millet  and  sorghum  .  .  . 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

Total 

4.4 

3.8' 

3.1' 

Cross  imports 

Rke  (milled) . 

2.0 

1.6“ 

2.0“ 

Wheat . 

0.2 

0.4 

3.3 

Maize . 

— 

— 

0.1 

Millet  and  sorghum  .  .  . 

O.I 

0.1 

— 

Total 

2.3 

2.1“ 

5.4“ 

^ce;  League  of  Nations:  International  Trade  Statistics,  1927- 
1929;  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion:  Yearbook,  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Statistics. 

“Burma,  Ceylon,  Federation  of  Malaya-Singapore,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Pakbtan,  Philippines  and  Thailand. 

'’Excluding  several  Indian  states. 

'Excluding  exports  of  Burma  to  India  and  Pakistan  of 
approximately  2.1  million  tons  in  1934-1938  and  0.4 
million  tons  in  1955-1957. 

Excluding  imports  of  India  and  Pakistan  from  Burma. 


*See  p.54,  footnote  (2). 


countries  of  the  ECAFE  area®  increased  from  85 
million  tons  (rice  taken  on  a  “clean”  basis)  during 
1934-1938  to  105  million  tons  in  1955-1957  —  an 
increase  of  24  per  cent.  The  aggregate  increase  in 
cereal  production  between  1927-1929  and  1955-1957 
comes  to  30  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  average 
per  capita  production  of  cereals  in  the  region  has 
fallen. 

However,  some  uncertainty  attaches  to  this 
observation.  The  result  is  partly  influenced  by  the 
high  weightage  of  Indian  production  figures,  which 
indicate  a  6  per  cent  per  capita  decline  between 
1934-1938  and  1955-1957  (table  30).  The  com- 
parability  of  prewar  and  postwar  statistics  of  India’s 
production  of  foodgrains  is  questionable.  The  present 
statistics  differ  qualitatively  from  prewar  statistics 
since  they  are  now  obtained  by  the  use  of  scientific 
sampling  methods  as  compared  with  visual  estimates 
before  the  war.  Even  if  Indian  figures  were  adjusted 
upwards,  the  net  per  capita  position  in  1955-1957 
might  still  remain  adverse  as  compared  with  1927- 
1929. 

Even  though  production  estimates  are  question¬ 
able,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cereal  exports  of  the 
primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region  have 
declined  from  the  levels  of  1927-1929.  Excluding  the 
triangular  trade  between  Burma,  India  and  Pakistan, 
gross  aggregate  cereal  exports  of  ten  countries®  had 
declined  to  3.1  million  tons  by  1955-1957  from  4.4 
million  tons  during  1927-1929.  The  decline  was 
primarily  due  to  Burma  and  Iran.  Gross  imports, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  risen  to  5.4  million  tons, 
from  the  1927-1929  level  of  2.3  million  tons.  In 
other  words,  the  ten  countries  of  the  region  have 
changed  from  a  net  exporter  of  2.1  million  tons  to 
a  net  importer  of  2.3  million  tons — a  difference  of 
4.4  million  tons.  The  reduction  in  exports  is  spread 
over  all  the  cereals — rice  predominating.  The  increase 
in  imports  is  mainly  of  wheat,  secured  from  countries 
outside  the  region.  Both  exports  and  imports  have 
fluctuated  rather  sharply,  depending  on  changes  in 
production.  In  the  aggregate,  the  gross  volume  of 
present  trade  is  of  the  order  of  6  per  cent  of  current 
production.  This  trade,  however,  is  of  critical  im¬ 
portance  to  the  exporting  and  importing  countries 
alike.  For  the  exporting  countries,  such  as  Burma, 
Cambodia  and  Thailand,  it  is  the  most  important 
source  of  export  earnings;  for  the  importing  countries, 
it  provides  the  crucial  margin  necessary  for  the 
avoidance  of  famine  conditions,  unstable  prices  and 
speculative  hoarding  of  food. 


2  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Federation  of  Malaya-Singapore, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Laos,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand  and 
Viet-Nam. 

sSee  footnote  (a),  table  29. 
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If  however,  the  production  increase  of  30  per 
cent  is  not  an  underestimate,  and  in  fact  the  net 
position  in  trade  changed  by  about  6  per  cent  of 
production,  the  36  per  cent  increase  in  the  net  supply 
of  foodgrains  would  indicate  a  decline  in  per  capita 
consumption  levels  over  the  three  decades,  and  a 
stagnation  at  the  1934-1938  level,  so  far  as  the  major 
part  of  some  one  quarter  of  the  population  of  the 
world  is  concerned  (see  table  30).  However,  this 
superficial  observation  on  a  regional  basis  hides 
significant  quantity  differences  between  individual 
countries,  and  quality  differences  in  the  foodgrains 
consumed.  There  has  been  a  significant  shift  from 
inferior  cereals  to  rice  and  wheat.  Between  the  latter 
two  major  cereals,  the  sharp  rise  in  postwar  rice 


prices  has  favoured  a  substitution  of  the  cheaper  wheat 
for  rice.  As  noted  below,'  this  substitution  was  also 
the  result  of  a  change  in  food  habits  in  several 
countries,  brought  about  by  the  reduction  in  rice 
supplies  forced  upon  them  because  war  operations  cut 
off  their  traditional  sources  of  supply.  The  quantita¬ 
tive  changes  also  require  to  be  carefully  interpreted. 
The  declines  in  some  countries  such  as  India  are 
not  quite  certain  owing  to  the  statistical  difiBculties 
mentioned  above ;  the  declines  in  other  countries  reflect 
a  lower  preference  for  cereals  as  income  levels  rose. 
In  this  sense,  they  are  a  symptom  of  the  population 
being  better  off  rather  than  worse  off. 


^Scc  page  82. 


Table  30.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries:  Apparent  Consumption 
of  Cereals,  1934-1938  and  1955-1957 
(Production  and  trade  in  million  tons;  population  in  millions; 
per  capita  consumption  in  kilogrammes) 


Country  and  Period 

Production 

Gross 

exports 

Gr088 

imports 

Apparent 

consumption 

Population'^ 

Per  capita 
apparent 
consumption 

Burma: 

1934-1938  . 

5.0 

3.1 

_ 

1.9 

15.6 

125 

1955-1957  . 

4.3 

1.7 

— 

2.6 

20.1 

129 

Ceylon: 

1934-1938  . 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

0.8 

5.7 

139 

1955-1957  . 

0.5 

— 

0.7 

1.2 

9.2 

134 

China:  Taiwan: 

1934-1938  . 

1.1 

0.7 

— 

0.4 

5.5 

94 

1955-1957  . 

1.5 

0.1 

0.2 

1.6 

9.5 

169 

Federation  of  Malaya — Singapore: 

1934-1938  .  0.4 

0.2 

0.8 

1.0 

4.9 

198 

1955-1957  . 

0.5 

0.1 

0.8 

1.2 

7.7 

163 

India: 

1934-1938  . 

48.0 

0.6 

2.2 

49.6 

304.3 

163 

1955-1957  . 

57.9 

0.1 

2.0 

59.8 

392.4 

152 

Indonesia: 

1934-1938  . 

6.2 

0.1 

0.4 

6.5 

67.4 

96 

1955-1957  . 

9.9 

— 

0.7 

10.6 

85.1 

125 

Iran: 

1934-1938  . 

3.0 

0.1 

— 

2.9 

16.2 

179 

1955-1957  . 

3.9 

— 

— 

3.9 

19.3 

204 

Pakistan: 

1934-1938  . 

12.0 

0.4 

— 

11.6 

66.0” 

176 

1955-1957  . 

13.3 

0.1 

1.0 

14.2 

84.4 

168 

Philippines: 

1934-1938  . 

2.0 

— 

0.1 

2.1 

15.4 

136 

1955-1957  . 

3.2 

— 

0.4 

3.6 

22.7 

159 

Thailand: 

1934-1938  . 

3.1 

1.4 

— 

1.7 

14.5 

116 

1955-1957  . 

5.1 

1.4 

— 

3.7 

21.1 

175 

Above  countries: 

1934-1938  . 

81.0 

6.6 

4.1 

78.5 

515.7 

152 

1955-1957  . 

.  100.1 

3.5 

5.8 

102.4 

671.5 

153 

Source:  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Yearbook,  of  Food  and  Agricultural 
Statistics,  1956  and  1958. 

•  1937  and  1957  populations. 

’’United  Nations,  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1955,  p.l94. 
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Table  31.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries: 
Area  under  Cereals,  Area  under  Irrigation, 
Consumption  of  Commercial  Fertilizers 
and  Tractors  in  use  in  Agriculture, 

Prewar  and  Postwar 


Country 

1934-1933 

1948-1953 

1955-1957 

.4rea  under  cereals* 

(million  hectares)  .... 

.  104.4 

120.8 

133.5 

India  . 

.  67.9 

78.4 

87.0 

Indonesia  . 

5.9 

7.9 

8.8 

Iran . 

2.4 

3.1 

4.2 

Pakistan . 

.  13.1 

15.3 

15.6 

Philippines . 

2.7 

3.3 

4.5 

Thailand . 

3.4 

5.2 

5.3 

Total  area  under  irrigation** 

(million  hectares)  .... 

32.4® 

39.5'* 

India  . 

19.0 

22.0 

Indonesia  . 

2.9 

5.1" 

Pakistan . 

8.7 

9.5 

Thailand . 

Consumption  of  commercial  fertilizers® 

0.6 

1.4 

(thousand  tons) . 

.  65.3 

170.4 

340.7 

Ceylon . 

.  .  13.4 

37.5 

58.1 

India  . 

.  .  17.7 

77.8 

191.0 

Indonesia  . 

.  .  21.5 

17.7 

33.5 

Pakistan . 

.  .  6.0 

5.1 

32.8 

Philippines . 

.  .  6.6 

32.1 

24.7 

Tractors  used  in  agriculture' 

(thousand) . 

14.0« 

29.6 

India  . 

8.4 

18.4 

Pakistan . 

0.8 

3.9 

Philippines . 

4.3 

5.8 

Source:  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Yearbook,  of 
Agricultural  Statistics,  1953,  1956  and  1958. 

•Burma,  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  Federation  of  Malaya- 
Singapore,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  southern  Korea, 
Pakistan,  Philippines  and  Thailand. 

'’North  Borneo,  Burma,  Federation  of  Malaya-Singapore, 
India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Philippines  and  Thailand. 

'  1949  or  1950. 

'*  1952  for  Indonesia. 

*In  terms  of  nitrogenous,  phosphate  and  potassium  con¬ 
tent.  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan  and 
Philippines. 

'British  Borneo,  Burma,  Cambodia,  China:  Taiwan,  India, 
Indonesia,  Laos,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Singapore  and 
southern  Vict-Nam. 

» 1949-1952. 


Consumption  levels  would  have  really  fallen  and 
the  famines  of  the  type  experienced  before  the  war 
would  have  been  much  more  acute  and  frequent  if 
the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region  had  not 
achieved  even  the  meagre  success  they  did  in  their 
food  production  drives,  particularly  during  the  postwar 
period.  These  countries,  in  their  postwar  plans  of 
economic  development,  have  given  the  highest  priori¬ 
ties  to,  and  made  sizable  investments  in,  increasing 
foodgrain  production.  New  land  has  been  brought 
under  crops,  the  scope  of  irrigation  has  been  extended 
to  reduce  the  extreme  dependence  on  local  rainfall, 
and  increased  outlays  have  been  made  on  the  applica- 
hon  of  improved  seeds  and  fertilizers,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  of  mechanized  farm  equipment  (see  table  31). 
Eitension  programmes  have  been  carried  out,  although 
rather  unevenly  among  different  countries,  to  transmit 


improved  agricultural  practices  to  the  peasant  in  the 
fields.  As  a  result,  during  the  postwar  period,  agricul¬ 
tural  (including  cereal)  production  has  expanded  at 
a  rate  faster  than  population,  although  the  gap  between 
the  ’twenties  and  the  ’fifties  caused  by  stagnant 
production  in  the  ’thirties  and  war  damage  in  the 
early  ’forties  remains  to  be  filled. 

Despite  the  progress  made,  the  critical  need  to 
import  staple  foods  has  forced  the  ECAFE  primary 
exporting  countries  to  divert  a  not  negligible  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  foreign  exchange  earnings  from 
capital  goods  imports  necessary  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Between  1927-1929  and  1955-1957,  their  net 
balance  on  cereals  changed  from  $128  million  net 
earnings  to  a  net  expenditure  of  $237  million  in  terms 
of  1955-1957  purchasing  power  over  manufactured 
goods.  In  a  way,  this  adverse  situation  has  deprived 
the  area  of  one-fourth  of  the  increase  in  its  total 
export  earnings  that  it  secured  in  this  period  of  about 
three  decades.* 

Changes  in  the  structure  of  imports 

Chart  6  shows  that  the  industrial  countries  have 
maintained  their  share  as  suppliers  of  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  import  requirements  of  the  twelve 
ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  for  which  trade 
figures  are  available.  However,  considerable  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  supplying  countries  or  groups 
of  countries  between  the  early  postwar  years  and 
1955-1957.  War  operations  had  reduced  the  export 
capacities  of  western  Europe  and  Japan  during  1949- 
1951;  North  America  had  filled  their  place  with 
increased  exports  of  food,  raw  cotton,  textile  products 
and  machinery.  The  recovery  of  Japan  and  western 
Europe  by  1955-1957  has  practically  enabled  them  to 
recapture  their  immediate  prewar  (1938)  shares, 
although  western  Europe  is  still  far  from  regaining 
the  position  it  occupied  in  the  late  ’twenties. 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  percentage  share 
of  imports  of  the  twelve  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries  from  each  other.  To  a  large  extent,  this 
reflects  the  fact  that  ECAFE  exports  which  were 
in  good  demand  —  particularly  rubber,  copra  and 
tea — have  gone  to  industrial  countries;  their  cereal 
exports,  which  are  sent  mainly  to  the  primary 
producing  countries  of  the  region,  have  declined. 
Philippine  sugar  exports  have  gone  to  the  United 
States;  Indonesian  sugar  is  practically  out  of  the 


I  The  precarious  position  in  respect  of  food  - has  made  the  area’s 
development  programmes  a  gamble  on  the  weather.  Poor  harvests 
deprive  the  exporting  countries  of  their  export  earnings  which 
depend  critically  on  cereals;  the  importing  countries  are  forced  to 
give  up  other  essential  imports  in  their  scramble  for  food.  The 
various  crises  faced  by  India  in  its  postwar  economic  development 
illustrate  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  this  instability  arising  from 
oscillations  in  foodgrain  harvests. 
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Chart  6 

ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries:  Distribution  of  Imports,  by  Areas  of  Origin 
1928,  1938,  1949-1951  and  1955-1957 
(Per  cent  of  total  imports  at  current  value) 


Total  Burma-India-Pokiston 


Ceylon 


Fed.  of  Malaya  a  Singapore 


Indonesia 


Philippines 


Thailand 


Combodia-Loos-Viet-Nom 


%  0  50  100  0  50  100  0  50  100  0 

r~~i  mm  [ 

North  Annerica  Western  Europe  Japan  ECAFE  Countries"  ( 

Source:  League  of  Nations,  Network,  of  International  Trade;  United  Nations,  Direction  of  International  Trade. 
•  Twelve  ECAFE  countries  listed  in  the  chart. 


market.  India  and  Pakistan  have  sold  more  textiles, 
but  not  enough  to  reverse  the  declining  trend  in  intra- 
regional  trade.  Even  within  the  ECAFE  area,  the 
primary  exporting  countries  have  lost  markets  to  other 
primary  producing  areas  of  the  world,  in  petroleum 
to  the  Near  East,  in  sugar  to  Latin  America  and 
China:  Taiwan  (not  included  in  the  above  group), 
in  rice  to  mainland  China,  in  wheat  to  Argentina 
and  Australia.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
markets  in  cereals,  cotton  and  tobacco  to  North 
America. 

Table  32  shows  the  commodity  structure  of 
imports  of  the  twelve  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries  from  the  industrial  countries.  Formerly 
predominant  suppliers  of  consumer  goods,  they  have 
maintained  their  share  as  suppliers  of  the  area’s 
imports  by  switching  to  exports  of  capital  goods. 
Indeed,  although  the  share  of  capital  goods  (ma¬ 
chinery,  transport  equipment  and  steel)  in  the  total 
imports  of  ten  of  the  twelve  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries  from  the  industrial  countries  rose  from 
26  per  cent  in  1928  to  37  per  cent  in  1955-1957,  the 
volume  of  capital  goods  imported  rose  by  about  two 
and  a  half  times  the  1928  level.  That  the  growth 
is  only  recent  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  capital  goods  in  total  imports  from 
the  industrial  countries  was  only  24  in  1938  and  25 
in  1949-1951.  The  volume  in  1938  was  one-eighth 


lower  than  in  1928,  and  during  1949-1951  about 
one-third  higher.  Progress  has  been  more  consistent 
and  more  significant  in  the  other  two  countries— 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  share  of  capital  goods 
imports  increased  from  some  23  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  from  industrial  countries  in  1928  to  38  per 
cent  during  1949-1951,  and  57  per  cent  during 
1955-1957.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  expansion  of 
India’s  production  of  steel  and  machinery  and  trans¬ 
port  equipment.  In  addition  to  the  increase  in 
imports  of  capital  goods  from  the  industrial  countries, 
the  industrialization  of  the  area  has  been  reflected 
in  the  decline  in  the  volume  and  share  of  textiles 
in  imports.  The  volume  of  textile  imports  of  the 
group  of  ten  countries  has  remained  rather  stable, 
except  during  1949-1951,  when  there  was  an  upsurge 
in  demand  for  clothing  pent  up  during  the  war. 
The  share  of  textile  imports  by  the  ten  countries 
from  the  industrial  countries  has  declined;  the 
primary  producers  in  the  region,  India  in  particular, 
have  captured  part  of  the  market.  The  progress  of 
India  and  Pakistan  in  textile  production  is  reflect^ 
in  the  continuing  decline  of  the  share  of  textiles  u 
total  imports  from  the  industrial  countries,  from  ^ 
per  cent  in  1928  to  30  per  cent  in  1938,  16  per  cent 
in  1949-1951  and  5  per  cent  during  1955-1957- 
Industrialization  has  also  increased  imports  of 
chemicals,  the  share  of  which  in  the  total  imports 
of  the  twelve  countries  has  doubled  and  the  volunif 
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trebled  since  1928.  The  increase  in  productivity 
ind  surpluses  in  North  America  has  increased  exports 
of  cereals,  although  the  sharp  rise  during  1949-1951 
reversed  itself  with  the  subsequent  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  the  cereal  importing  and  exporting 
countries  of  the  region. 


Table  32.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries: 
Commodity  Composition  of  Imports  from  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  1928, 
1938,  1949-1951  and  1955-1957 


Value  in  million  $  at 
1950  constant  prices 

Per  cent  of  total 
imports 

Commodity  and  period 

Ten 

ECAFE 

countriesA 

India  and 
Pakistan 

Ten 

ECAFE 

countries^ 

India  and 
Pakistan 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco; 

1928  . 

64 

46 

6 

4 

1938  . 

82 

27 

8 

4 

1949-1951  . 

161 

99 

11 

10 

1955-1957  . 

130 

28 

7 

2 

Metals  and  manufactures 
(excluding  steel): 

1928  . 

55 

80 

6 

7 

1938  . 

48 

60 

5 

9 

1949-1951  . 

72 

60 

5 

6 

1955-1957  . 

119 

96 

6 

7 

Steel: 

1928  . 

75 

91 

7 

8 

1938  . 

48 

13 

5 

2 

1949-1951  . 

67 

40 

5 

4 

1955-1957  . 

160 

234 

9 

17 

Machinery  and  transport 
equipment: 

1928  . 

192 

171 

19 

15 

1938  . 

187 

146 

19 

22 

1949-1951  . 

288 

338 

20 

34 

1955-1957  . 

515 

551 

28 

40 

Chemicals: 

1928  . 

37 

46 

4 

4 

1938  . 

45 

40 

4 

6 

1949-1951  . 

95 

79 

7 

8 

1955-1957  . 

147 

124 

8 

9 

Textiles: 

1928  . 

285 

503 

29 

44 

1938  . 

296 

199 

30 

30 

1949-1951  . 

358 

159 

25 

16 

1955-1957  . 

317 

69 

17 

5 

All  other  commodities: 

1928  . 

286 

206 

29 

18 

1938  .... 

296 

179 

29 

27 

1949-1951  . 

392 

218 

27 

22 

1955-1957  . 

445 

275 

24 

20 

Total; 

1928  .  .  . 

994 

1,142 

100 

100 

1938  .  .  . 

1,002 

664 

100 

100 

1949-1951  . 

1,433 

993 

100 

100 

1955-1957  . 

1,833 

1,376 

100 

100 

Source:  United  Nations,S/«</y  of  Trade  between  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  national  sources. 

‘Burma,  Ceylon,  Cambodia-Laos-Vict-Nam,  Federation  of 
Malaya-Singapore,  Indonesia,  Philippines  and  Thailand. 


As  described  earlier,  these  structural  changes 
reflect  the  varying  effects  of  demand  factors  such 
as  population  growth,  changes  in  the  leveb  and 
distribution  of  incomes,  growth  in  the  domestic 
production  of  food  and  manufactured  goods  and  the 
acceleration  of  investment.  India  and  Pakistan 
provide  a  clear  example  of  countries  where  indus¬ 
trialization  has  drastically  altered  the  import  pattern 
of  the  ’twenties.  They  also  provide  an  illustration 
of  curtailment  of  the  propensity  to  import — strong 
on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  groups — by  heavy  taxes 
and  import  restrictions,*  failing  satisfactory  progress 
in  exports.  High  import  priorities  have  been  given 
only  to  food  and  productive  equipment.  Ceylon,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  example  of  a  relatively  better 
off  export  economy,  where,  despite  heavy  import  taxes 
levied  for  fiscal  purposes,  the  growth  in  population 
and  the  operation  of  income  elasticities  have  been 
allowed  almost  free  play  with  respect  to  imports.* 
Agricultural  productivity  has  increased,  although 
industries,  except  one  or  two,  have  not  yet  been 
developed ;  the  increase  in  investment  has  been  secured 
without  restricting  consumption  imports.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  stands  somewhere  in  between;  exports  have 
improved  but  not  as  much  as  in  Ceylon;  industries 
have  been  established  but  not  as  extensively  as  in 
India.  Population  and  per  capita  incomes  have  risen; 
imports  have  been  restricted,  although,  in  practice, 
the  administration  of  import  licensing  has  been  less 
stringent  than  in  India.  The  following  case  studies 
bring  out  the  salient  aspects  of  the  impact  of  these 
diverse  influences  on  the  structure  of  imports. 

Burma-India-Pakistan 

In  1957,  the  population  of  Burma,  India  and 
Pakistan  was  497  million  persons — an  increase  of 
about  44  per  cent  above  1928.  The  effect  of  the 
population  increase  has  been  most  direct  on  cereals, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  above. 

The  level  of  per  capita  income  in  India  and 
Pakistan  in  the  ’thirties  appears  to  have  remained 
stationary  or  even  declined  somewhat.  According  to 
available  estimates,  per  capita  consumption  levels  fell. 
This  was  because  agricultural  production  grew  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  population.  This  adverse  situa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  food  was  offset,  although  not 
completely,  by  a  rise  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
textiles  and  other  products  of  industry,  reflecting,  to 
some  extent,  the  effects  of  increased  inequality  of 
incomes  on  the  demand  side,  and  industrialization  on 
the  supply  side.  Estimates  of  total  investment  during 

IThese,  in  turn,  have  stimulated  domestic  production  and  further 
reduced  the  need  for  imports. 

ZUndoubtedly,  short-term  restrictions  have  been  imposed  in  the 
wake  of  declines  in  export  earnings  or  a  fall  in  foreign  assets  to  a 
level  deemed  critical,  but  these  policies  were  quickly  reversed  when 
export  conditions  improved. 
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the  period  are  not  available.  Industrial  investment 
rose,  although  the  stagnation  of  agriculture  during 
this  period  of  depression  and  its  aftermath  tends  to 
suggest  that  agricultural  investment  might  have  re¬ 
mained  stationary  or  even  declined,  as  a  whole,  and 
undoubtedly  so  in  relation  to  population  growth.  In 
the  ’fifties,  however,  per  capita  consumption  levels 
rose  in  India  and  Pakistan  with  the  progress  made 
in  agriculture  and  industry  under  their  economic 
development  plans;  investment  also  increased  rapidly. 
In  Burma,  too,  in  the  face  of  reduced  production, 
foodgrain  consumption  increased  during  the  postwar 
period  at  the  expense  of  exports. 

In  the  field  of  industrialization,  India’s  textile 
industry  was  first  launched  in  the  eighteen  eighties, 
and  the  Tata  steel  works  were  established  in  1907. 
The  high  import  duties  levied  for  fiscal  purposes  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  were  followed  by 
a  more  consistent  policy  of  industrialization  in  the 
interwar  period,  during  which  protective  tariffs  were 
established  for  the  benefit  of  iron  and  steel,  cotton 
textiles,  match,  paper  and  pulp,  heavy  chemicals,  salt 
and  sugar  industries.  Except  for  cement,  steel  and 


some  non-ferrous  metals,  the  emphasis  in  Indian 
industrialization  was  on  consumer  goods.  The  short¬ 
age  of  outside  supplies  and  military  demands  during 
the  Second  World  War  stimulated  a  further  substantial 
expansion  of  these  industries,  and  the  establishment 
of  light  engineering  industries  producing  consumer 
durables  and  smaller  machines  and  tools.  The 
chemical  industries  also  advanced  rapidly.  With 
partition  from  India  and  independence,  Pakistan  found 
itself  with  surpluses  of  agricultural  raw  materials, 
such  as  cotton  and  jute,  and  no  industry.  A  pro¬ 
gramme  of  rapid  industrialization  was  pursued,  and 
the  country  soon  became  self-sufiBcient  in  cotton 
textiles,  and  developed  an  exportable  surplus.  Burma, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  made  little  progress  with 
industry,  and  depends  on  imports  from  India  and 
from  the  industrial  countries  for  manufactured 
products. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  these  developments, 
primarily  on  the  demand  side,  in  the  structure  of 
imports  into  Burma,  India  and  Pakistan  can  be  seen 
from  table  33.  Instead  of  being  a  net  exporter,  the 
subcontinent  has  become  a  net  importer  of  cereals; 


Table  33.  Burma-India-Pakistan :  Commodity  Structure  of  Imports,  1928  and  1957 

(Per  cent  of  total  imports) 


Commodity 

lata 

Burma," 
India  and 
PakiatanP 

Burma" 

/ndio® 

Pakittan’’ 

Food,  drink  ond  tobacco . 

19.3 

17.9 

9.1 

18.1 

32.5 

Cereals . 

13.7 

1.2 

14.3 

26.4 

Sugar  . 

7.2 

0.6 

0.8 

0.1 

3.4 

Liquors . 

1.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Manufactured  tobacco . 

1.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

Other  food . 

9.4 

3.3 

6.7 

3.5 

2.4 

Raw  materials . 

21.8 

32.9 

20.8 

34.7 

25.9 

Chemicals  (excl.  medicines)  .  .  . 

2.1“ 

5.0 

4.2 

5.3 

2.1 

Cotton,  raw . 

2.3 

3.8 

— 

4.3 

1.4 

Cotton  yarn . 

2.9 

1.0 

9.9 

0.3 

0.5 

Iron  and  steel . 

2.1 

12.7 

4.5 

13.0 

10.8 

Base  metal  . 

9.9 

3.2 

0.9 

3.6 

1.7 

Crude  petroleum . 

— 

2.2 

— 

2.6 

— 

Other  raw  materials . 

2.5 

5.0 

1.3 

5.6 

9.4 

Manufactured  goods  primarily  for 

consumption . 

42.0“ 

20.9 

46.0 

18.7 

20.3 

Cotton  fabrics . 

25.5 

2.8 

18.7 

2.0 

0.5 

Mineral  oils . 

4.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.9 

4.3 

Medicines . 

1.8 

4.8 

1.4 

2.4 

Other  manufactured  goods  .... 

11.7* 

9.6 

15.9 

8.4 

13.2 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment  . 

13.1 

27.1 

21.1 

27.3 

20.6 

Machinery . 

7.6 

20.2 

12.9 

20.6 

15.2 

Transport  equipment . 

5.5 

6.9 

8.2 

6.7 

5.4 

Unclassified  items  . 

3.8 

1.2 

3.0 

1.2 

0.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Index  of  imports  at  1957  prices  of 

manufactures  . 

100 

171 

Source:  For  India,  Monthly  Statistics  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  India,  December  1957;  Burma,  Bulletin  of 
Import  Trade,  December  1956;  Pakistan,  Foreign  Trade  Statistics  of  Pakistan,  1957.  For  1928, 
League  of  Nations,  International  Trade  Statistics,  1927-1929. 

“  1956  for  Burma.  ** Excluding  triangular  trade.  'Not  excluding  triangular  trade, 
‘’including  medicines.  'Excluding  medicines. 
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Banna’s  exports  have  declined,  and  India  and  Pakistan 
have  become  significant  importers  of  cereals.  The 
effects  of  India’s  industrialization  may  be  seen  in  the 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  consumer  goods, 
such  as  sugar,  liquors,  manufactured  tobacco  and 
cotton  fabrics,  from  the  import  list,  and  the  greatly 
increased  shares  of  primary  and  manufactured  raw 
materials.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  cotton 
yam,  for  which  India  and  Pakistan  have  increased 
their  self-sufl&ciency.  The  appearance  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum  on  the  import  list  reflects  the  needs  of  the 
refineries  which  have  recently  gone  into  production; 
nevertheless,  the  country  imports  refined  petroleum 
and  other  products  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  1928. 
The  capital  goods  imports,  namely,  steel,  machinery 
and  transport  equipment,  have  risen  from  15  to  38 
per  cent  despite  the  increase  in  Indian  steel  production 
from  about  400,000  tons  in  1928  to  1.7  million  tons 
in  1957.  The  share  of  imports  of  finished  consumer 
Is  has  declined  by  more  than  half,  indicative  of 
the  influence  of  the  progress  in  domestic  production 
and  of  the  application  of  import  restrictions  in  favour 
of  staple  foods,  raw  materials  and  investment  goods. 

It  is  not  generally  true  that  industrialization  and 
economic  development  of  the  primary  exporting 
countries  tend  to  reduce  trade.  This  is  not  so  for 
small  countries  and,  historically  speaking,  even  for 
large  countries  where  industrialization  has  been  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  domestic  market. 
The  trade  reduction  in  India,  in  terms  of  imports  of 
finished  consumer  goods  has  been  more  than  offset 
by  increased  imports  of  raw  materials  and  capital 
goods.  Even  if  the  country  were  to  become  in¬ 
creasingly  self-sufficient  in  this  respect,  the  income 
elasticities  freed  from  their  present  restraints  would 
favour  larger  imports.  The  real  factor  limiting  the 
imports  of  the  industrializing  primary  exporting 
countries  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  the  import 
substitution  policies  of  these  countries,  as  the  restric¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  lag  in  the  growth  in  their  export 
earnings  observed  in  the  previous  section.  The 
imports  of  India  and  Pakistan  would  increase  sub¬ 
stantially  if  their  exports  could  find  larger  markets. 


Ceylon 


The  import  capacity  of  Ceylon  depends  on  the 
world  market  conditions  of  its  three  principal  primary 
exports,  namely,  tea,  rubber  and  coconut  products. 
Over  the  past  thirty  years,  exports  have  fared  relatively 
better,  particularly  in  the  postwar  period,  and  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  achieved  in  domestic  rice 
production.  The  population  of  Ceylon  grew  by  some 
^  per  cent  between  1927-1929  and  1954-1956,  but 
■mports  of  cereals  increased  by  only  20  per  cent 


during  this  period.'  An  important  development  in 
the  structure  of  Ceylon’s  cereal  imports  has  been  the 
substitution  of  wheat  for  rice  made  during  the  Second 
World  War  owing  to  the  isolation  from  the  major 
rice  exporting  countries.  The  decline  in  per  capita 
imports  of  cereab  in  Ceylon  is  mainly  the  result  of 
increased  domestic  production  of  rice.  However,  it 
is  also  the  result  of  a  decline  (of  10  per  cent)  in 
per  capita  consumption,  usually  associated  with  an 
increase  in  the  level  of  incomes.  Per  capita  imports 
of  food,  in  general,  declined  considerably  in  volume, 
but  not  in  value,  as  food  prices  rose  substantially 
in  relation  to  other  imports;  the  proportion  of  the 
value  of  food  imports  to  that  of  total  retained  imports 
declined  from  46  per  cent  in  1927-1929  to  45  per 
cent  in  1954-1956.  Higher  incomes  have  led  to  a 
substitution  of  cereals  by  other  food  items;  the 
imports  of  eggs  were  2.2  times  as  high  as  in  1927- 
1929,  of  sugar  2.5  times  and  of  butter  3.2  times. 
These  imports  reflect  the  full  operation  of  income 
elasticities  combined  with  an  absence  of  stringent 
import  restrictions^  and  a  lack  of  any  significant 
import  substitution  in  agriculture  except  in  the  case 
of  rice. 

The  composition  of  Ceylon’s  imports,  consisting 
of  food,  non-food  consumer  goods,  intermediate  goods 
and  investment  goods  shows  a  pattern  of  change 
strikingly  different  from  that  in  India.  The  break¬ 
down  of  total  retained  imports  between  these  groups, 
at  constant  prices,  is  available  only  for  the  period 
between  1938  and  1954-1956.  During  this  period, 
the  share  of  retained  food  imports  declined,  whereas 
that  of  non-food  consumer  goods  increased  rather 
sharply,  reflecting  the  rise  in  the  levels  of  per  capita 
income  originating  from  the  improvement  in  the 
export  sector.  The  percentage  share  of  intermediate 
goods  declined  by  about  one  per  cent  of  total  retained 
imports;  that  of  investment  goods  rose  by  two  and 
a  half  per  cent. 


Table  34.  Ceylon:  Structure  of  Retained  Imports, 
at  Constant  1948  Prices,  1938,  1948  and  1954-1956 
(Per  cent  of  total  imports) 


Type  of  goods 

isss 

19i8 

1964-1958 

Food  . 

.  59.0 

53.6 

45.3 

Non-food  consumer  goods  .  . 

.  16.3 

24.0 

28.6 

Intermediate  goods  . 

.  15.6 

12.5 

14.4 

Investment  goods . 

9.1 

9.8 

11.7 

Volume  index  (1948=100)  .  . 

80 

100 

147 

Source;  Peter  Newman,  Studies  in  the  Import  Structure  of  Ceylon 
(October  1958). 


IThe  statistics  for  these  observations  have  been  taken  from  two 
publications  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon:  Thirty  Years  (1925- 
1954)  of  Trade  Statistics  of  Ceylon,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  and  Peter  Newman’s  Studies  in  the  Import  Structure 
of  Ceylon,  issued  by  the  Planning  Secretariat. 

^Existing  exchange  restrictions  in  Ceylon  are  primarily  aimed  at 
preventing  capital  exports  and  service  expenditures  on  travel,  etc. 
They  were  also  intended  to  stimulate  imports  from  the  sterling 
area  as  much  as  possible,  dollar  imports  being  more  strictly 
watched. 
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These  share  changes,  however,  conceal  sharper 
movements  in  absolute  quantities,  as  total  retained 
imports  increased  by  81  per  cent  (and  per  capita 
imports  by  23  per  cent),  at  constant  prices,  between 
1938  and  1954-1956.  Retained  imports  of  cereals 
increased  by  only  13  per  cent,  hut  those  of  all  food 
items  by  more  than  40  per  cent.  Retained  imports 
of  non-food  consumption  goods  nearly  trebled;  those 
of  intermediate  goods  increased  by  66  per  cent,  and 
of  investment  goods  by  twice  as  much.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  goods  in  the  absence  of  any  significant 
industries  mostly  represent  those  required  for  agricul¬ 
ture  and  domestic  investment  in  housing  construction. 
The  rise  in  investment  goods  imports  reflects  the  high 
rate  of  investment,  on  government  account,  in  fields 
such  as  transportation,  power  and  port  development, 
area  settlement  (Gal  Oya),  and  on  private  account, 
in  agriculture  and  in  consumer  durables,  such  as 
motor  cars  and  housing,  characteristic  of  rising  levels 
of  incomes.*  However,  a  drastic  change  in  the  import 
policy  of  Ceylon  is  indicated  ia  The  Ten-Year  Plan, 
published  in  mid- 1959  by  the  Government.  It  ex¬ 
plores  the  possibilities  of  further  developing  traditional 
and  new  exports,  but  also  lays  considerable  emphasis 
on  agricultural  and  industrial  development  based  on 
import  substitution,  and  on  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
rate  of  investment.  If  these  expectations  materialize, 
export  earnings  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  all  import 
demands  and,  together  with  a  protective  policy,  the 
implementation  of  the  Plan  may  result  in  a  restriction 
of  consumer  goods  imports.  It  is  likely  indeed  that 
Ceylon’s  import  pattern  will  undergo  changes  similar 
to  those  in  India. 

Philippines 

This  is  the  case  of  a  country  which  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  and  industrializing  its  economy 
and  which  has  been  able  to  reduce  its  imports  of 
certain  commodities  (both  consumer  and  producer 
goods),  while  having  to  maintain  those  of  other 
goods.  The  persistently  high  postwar  demand  for 
imports  in  the  Philippines  had  to  be  held  down  by 
quantitative  controls. 

The  principal  factors  behind  this  high  import 
demand  were,  in  general,  similar  to  those  in  the  other 
primary  exporting  countries,  namely,  population 
growth  and  urbanization,  increased  government  con¬ 
sumption,  and  inequality  in  income  and  wealth 
enhanced  by  inflationary  forces.  These  factors,  in 
addition  to  the  impact  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  local  supply  shortages,  altered  the  pattern  of 
consumption  and  resulted  in  a  larger  share  for 
imported  consumer  goods.  However,  since  part  of 

ICcylon  annually  import,  about  seven  thousand  cars  as  com¬ 
pared  with  twelve  thousand  by  India  which  has  about  forty  times 
as  many  potential  consumers. 


this  growth  in  demand  remained  unmet  by  imports, 
it  provided  a  stimulus  to  domestic  industrialization. 
In  the  pursuit  of  its  industrialization  policy,  the 
Philippines  has  not  yet  used  protective  tariffs  exten¬ 
sively,  owing  to  the  duty-free  privileges  accorded  to 
United  States  products  until  1955.  However,  local 
industries  received  protection  largely  through  exchange 
and  import  controls,  initially  imposed  simply  as  an 
exchange  conservation  measure.  Industrialization  was 
also  favoured  by  measures  which  discouraged  foreign 
firms  from  purely  trading  operations  in  favour  of 
Philippine  citizens,  and  restricted  their  capital  remit¬ 
tances.  The  industrialization  of  the  Philippines  has 
resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  share  of  textile  manu¬ 
factures  and  an  increase  in  the  share  of  several  raw 
materials,  in  total  imports. 


Table  35.  Philippines:  Commodity  Composition  of 
Imports,  1927-1929,  1938,  1949,  and  1955-1957 
(Per  cent  of  total  imports) 


Commodity 

19SS 

1949 

195S-tlSl 

Foodstuffs  . 

17.9 

14.3 

25.3 

17.9 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  . 

2.3 

6.0 

3.0 

1.3 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and 

medicines . 

1.8 

3.3 

4.9 

5.5 

Paper,  paperboard  and 

manufactures  . 

3.1 

3.9 

3.0 

3.5 

Rubber  manufactures  .... 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

2.4 

Textiles,  yarns,  fabrics  and 

made-up  articles . 

24.9 

21.0 

19.2 

13.4 

Mineral  fuels . 

6.7 

6.1 

6.0 

9.8 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus 

and  appliances . 

2.1 

2.9 

2.9 

4.0 

Transport  equipment  and 

vehicles  . 

4.7 

5.4 

4.8 

5.5 

Non-electrical  machinery  .  . 

5.8 

7.4 

5.1 

12.7 

Total  of  listed  items  .  . 

71.3 

72.4 

76.1 

76.0 

Quantum  of  imports 

(1953=100)  .... 

58* 

137 

128 

Source;  League  of  Nations,  International  Trade  Statistics;  Central 
Bank  of  the  Philippines,  Annual  Reports  and  StatisUci 
Bulletins;  United  Nations,  Vearbook_  of  Intcrnatioid 
Trade  Statistics,  1957. 

•  1937. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  incomes  resulting 
from  the  wartime  and  postwar  inflation,  from  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  progressive  income  taxation  and 
from  the  addition  of  the  new  rich  to  the  earlier 
established  higher  income  groups,  has  increased 
demand  for  both  luxury  consumption  goods  and 
investment  goods.  The  latter  have  been  given  a  fillip 
as  luxury  imports  and  house  building  were  discouraged 
by  government  policy.  Imports  of  producer  goods 
have  risen  considerably,  particularly  non-electnc 
machinery,  whose  share  in  total  imports  increased 
from  some  6  per  cent  in  1927-1929  and  7  per  cent 
in  1938  to  13  per  cent  in  1955-1957.  Import  grou)«- 
in  which  it  is  not  possible  (without  going  into  muck 
greater  detail)  to  separate  producer  and  consumer 
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uses,  and  which,  therefore,  exhibit  the  mixed  effects 
of  repressed  consumer  demand  and  permitted  invest¬ 
ment  demand,  are  electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and 
appliances  (up  from  2  per  cent  in  1927-1929  to 
4  per  cent  in  1955-1957),  and  transport  equipment 
(up  from  4.7  to  5.5  per  cent). 

A  social  policy  of  maintaining  established  nutri¬ 
tion  and  health  levels  is  illustrated  by  the  import 
shares  of  foodstuffs,  which  are,  in  addition,  subject 
to  wide  fluctuations,  depending  on  local  harvests,  and 
of  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines,  although 
dyes  fall  into  the  raw  material  group. 


Another  factor  which  has  altered  consumption 
patterns  has  been  induced  changes  in  consumer 
preference,  as  illustrated  by  the  chequered  history  of 
the  Philippine  tobacco  trade.  After  a  century  or  so 
of  exporting  leaf  tobacco  and  cigars,  the  Philippines, 
in  the  late  nineteen  ’thirties,  found  itself  in  the 
position  of  a  net  importer  of  tobacco  products. 
Advertising  and  example  had  weaned  the  Philippine 


consumer  from  native  cigarettes  in  favour  of  imported 
tobacco  (United  States  Virginia  leaf)  products,  as 
has  happened  in  several  other  countries  of  Asia. 
Tobacco  products  were  among  the  few  imports  that 
enjoyed  an  absolute  rise  in  import  value  during  most 
depression  years,  which  indicated  an  even  greater  rise 
in  relative  importance  in  view  of  the  decline  in  total 
imports.  In  the  mid-thirties  the  Philippines  was  the 
leading  foreign  buyer  of  American  cigarettes.*  At 
the  same  time,  depression  and  restrictive  legislation 
hit  the  market  for  Philippine  tobacco  exports,  which 
fell  to  only  half  the  level  of  the  late  ’twenties.  The 
tide  turned  in  the  ’fifties.  Private  entrepreneurs, 
assisted  by  government  protection  and  later  active 
government  intervention,  stimulated  the  domestic 
growing  of  Virginia  leaf,  which  was  manufactured 
locally  into  cigarettes.  This  made  possible  a  signi¬ 
ficant  reduction  in  tobacco  imports,  and  by  1957  the 
Philippines  was  again  a  net  exporter  of  tobacco. 

On  the  whole,  the  pattern  of  imports  in  the 
Philippines  remained  almost  unchanged  between  1929 
and  1949,  but  by  1955-1957,  substantial  changes  were 
visible,  and  may  be  attributed  to  tbe  effects  of 
government  policy  of  promoting  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  industrialization,  Philippinization  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  maintenance  of  nutrition  and  health  levels. 
A  breakdown  of  Philippine  imports  between  consumer 
goods,  raw  materials  and  capital  goods,  compiled  and 
published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  the  Philippines,  indicates  that  imports  of  consumer 
goods  fell  from  about  three-fifths  of  total  imports  in 
1949  to  less  than  a  fifth  by  1957 ;  raw  materials  and 
capital  goods  increased  their  shares  correspondingly. 

Hartendorp,  History  of  Industry  and  Trade  of  the 

(Manila,  1958),  p.29. 


This  success,  however,  indicates  pressure  on  the  import 
trade;  as  in  India,  demand  remains  unfilled,  and  this 
situation  poses  a  continuing  threat  to  external  balance 
and  control  machinery  if  exports  do  not  expand,  and 
a  potential  long-term  market  for  increased  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  if  they  do. 

IMBALANCE  IN  TRADE  AND  PAYMENTS 
Current  account  transactions  in 

NON-MERCHANDISE  ITEMS 

It  has  been  noticed  above  that  the  transformation 
of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries,  as  a 
group,  from  a  net  exporting  entity  into  a  net 
importing  one,  was  due  to  a  rate  of  growth  in  imports 
between  1928  and  1955-1957  of  some  less  than  three 
times  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  its  exports  (table  17).  Changes  in  merchan¬ 
dise  trade  are,  of  course,  not  the  only  factor  in 
the  foreign  payments  position  of  the  countries  of 
the  region,  though  in  most  cases  they  are  the  dominant 
ones.  Service  items  and  capital  movements  are  also 
of  considerable  importance.  Although  long-term  data 
on  non-merchandise  items  are  very  deficient,  there 
is  some  evidence  with  respect  to  these  items,  that  the 
position  in  1955-1957  had  improved  since  the  later 
’twenties.  Changes  in  some  of  these  items  have 
tended  to  run  counter  to  those  in  commodity  trade. 
Thus,  while  the  trade  balance  of  the  primary 
producing  countries  of  the  region  changed  from  an 
export  surplus  to  an  import  surplus  over  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  long-standing  deficit  on  service 
account  in  the  balance  of  payments  has  perhaps 
declined  relatively  during  the  same  period. 

The  traditionally  large  debit  items  have  been 
transportation  and  payment  of  interest  and  dividends 
on  foreign  investments.  The  foreign  interest  and  debt 
repayment  burden  was  considerably  lightened  by  the 
inflation  of  primary  commodity  prices  during  the  war 
and  in  the  early  postwar  years,  and  by  the  wartime 
accumulation  of  foreign  exchange  reserves  which 
enabled  many  countries  to  repay  their  foreign  debts. 
It  is  not  clear,  however,  how  dividend  payments 
changed.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  significant 
progress  in  export  activities  dominated  by  foreign 
investment — such  as  petroleum,  rubber  and  tea  in  the 
region — and  this  higher  earning  capacity,  and  inflation, 
greatly  increased  the  outstanding  amount  of  foreign 
investment  at  current  values.  On  the  other  hand, 
taxation  on  distribution  of  profits  and  dividends, 
together  with  concessions  given  for  reinvestment, 
tended  to  reduce  the  outward  flow  of  dividends.  On 
balance,  although  the  average  rate  of  profit  after  tax 
on  current  capital  values  is  perhaps  lower  than  in 
the  ’twenties,  the  inflation  in  capital  values  may  have 
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increased  the  volume  of  external  payments  substan¬ 
tially.  Most  countries  of  the  region  have  not  placed 
significant  restrictions  on  transfers  of  profits  for 
foreign  exchange  or  other  reasons. 

These  divergent  trends,  on  balance,  appear  to 
have  caused  a  net  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  interest 
and  dividend  payments  to  export  earnings,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures  for  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  world:* 


Sample 

1928 

1938 

mi¬ 

me 

Nine  countries  . . 

21.8 

22.4 

9.3 

Fifteen  countries 

•  .  • 

23.6 

11.9 

Thirty-seven  countries 

.  .  • 

. . . 

9.8 

The  few  figures  available  for  the  countries  of  the 
region  confirm  this  trend.  The  corresponding  ratio 
for  India  declined  from  10  per  cent  in  1928/29  to 
some  4  per  cent  in  1955-1957,  largely  owing  to  debt 
retirement,  and,  for  Indonesia,  from  23  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent  over  the  same  period. 

The  other  major  debit  item,  freight  payments,  is 
hidden  from  view  by  the  usual  practice  of  valuing 
imports  at  cost,  including  insurance  and  freight.  It 
is  not  certain  what  has  happened,  in  the  long  run, 
to  the  freight  component  of  the  imports  of  the  primary 
producing  countries.  The  volume  of  transport  may 
be  assumed,  roughly  speaking,  to  have  increased 
proportionately  with  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
total  trade,  although  changes  in  the  composition  and 
direction  of  trade  may  have  altered  the  ratio  some¬ 
what.  As  to  the  price  of  transport,  shipping  freight 
rates — by  far  the  most  important  item — are  highly 
volatile,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  a  long-term 
trend.  Dollar  freight  rates  in  1955-1957,  when  they 
were  very  high  on  account  of  the  Suez  crisis,  were 
some  172  per  cent  above  the  1928  level,®  while  import 
prices,  as  measured — admittedly  crudely — ^by  the  unit 
value  of  manufactures,  increased  by  64  per  cent  in 
the  same  period.  In  1958,  however,  freight  rates 
declined  to  about  half  the  1955-1957  level,  i.e.  well 
below  the  rise  in  import  prices,  as  compared  with 
1928. 

Apart  from  some  smaller  items,  such  as  tourist 
receipts,  some  primary  exporting  countries  of  the 
region  have,  in  recent  years,  benefited  in  their  balance 
of  payments  from  large  receipts  on  government 
account,  being  mainly  the  foreign  exchange  counter- 

1  United  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey  1958,  p.57, 

footnote  21. 

2The  dollar  freight  rate  index  given  by  Charles  P.  Kindleberger 
in  The  Terms  of  Trade,  a  European  case  study,  table  2-2,  p.l9, 
has  been  extrapolated  by  the  index  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 


part  of  local  expenditure  for  the  upkeep  of  United 
States  government  establishments.  In  the  Philippines, 
for  example,  this,  together  with  special  items  such  as 
back  pay  pensions  and  other  benefits  to  Filipino 
veterans  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  has  given 
the  country  a  surplus  on  “service”  account. 

Capital  account  transactions  and  foreign  aid 

Capital  movements  had  a  chequered  history 
between  1928  and  1955-1957.  During  this  period, 
the  net  private  capital  inflow  (excluding  reinvestment 
by  existing  foreign  enterprises)  into  the  primary 
producing  countries  of  the  world  decreased  only 
slightly  in  1955-1957  value  (from  2.0  billion  dollars 
in  1928  to  1.9  billion  dollars  in  1955-1957),  but  it 
has  greatly  lagged  behind  the  expansion,  in  real  terms, 
of  exports. 

There  has  also  been  some  shifts  in  the  capital¬ 
exporting  countries  in  the  fields  of  investment  and 
in  the  areas  of  investment.  Although  the  western 
European  countries  are  still  significant  capital  ex¬ 
porters  to  the  primary  exporting  countries,  they  have 
tended  to  repatriate  their  already  invested  and 
re-invested  capital  from  their  former  colonies.  The 
desire  of  domestic  entrepreneurs  in  these  countries, 
to  participate,  to  an  increasing  extent,  in  “going* 
concerns,  has  also,  in  several  cases,  led  to  inflated 
values  being  paid  for  these  foreign  enterprises  and. 
this,  in  addition  to  political  uncertainty,  has  further 
stimulated  an  outward  capital  flow.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  emerged  as  the  major 
capital  exporter  to  the  primary  exporting  countries, 
but  its  private  capital  exports  have  mostly  been 
directed  towards  petroleum  producing  countries  and 
to  Latin  America. 

In  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region 
the  net  private  capital  inflow  has  been  negligible  in 
recent  years,  except  in  the  Philippines  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore.' 
Unfortunately,  few  data  are  available  for  the  region 
on  the  extent  of  net  long-term  capital  inflow  in  the 
late  ’twenties.  Such  data  as  are  available  for  Indo¬ 
nesia  show  a  very  small  net  inflow  in  1927-1929, 
while  the  net  inflow  into  India  (including  Pakistan 
and  Burma)  amounted  to  no  more  than  some  4  pet 
cent  of  its  exports  in  the  same  period.^  Data  for 
other  primary  producing  countries  of  the  region  an 
lacking  but,  with  the  exception  of  oil  producing  Iran, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  capital  inflows  played  any 
significant  role  in  their  balance  of  payments  in  die 
late  ’twenties.  On  balance,  then,  it  would  appear 
that  even  the  small  addition  made  by  private  capitd 
imports  in  the  late  ’twenties  to  the  region’s  export- 
based  capacity  to  import,  declined  in  the  ’fifties. 

3  See  chapter  5  below,  table  39,  p.94. 

♦League  of  Nations,  Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook,. 


Chapter  4  Long-term  Trends 
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A  new  item,  donations  and  official  loans,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  postwar  balance  of  payments, 
as  a  compensating  item.  Private  and  official  dona¬ 
tions,  and  loans  from  governments  and  international 
agencies,  have  acquired  considerable  importance  in 
the  postwar  balances  of  payments  of  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  world.  The  ratio  of 
foreign  aid  and  capital  inflow  to  exports  during 
1955-1957  was  considerably  larger  than  in  1928  (see 
table  36).  This  inflow  into  ten  countries  of  the 
ECAFE  region  (excluding  migrants’  remittances) 
amounted  to  an  annual  average  of  1.1  billion  dollars 
during  the  three  years  from  1955  to  1957,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  purchasing  power  derived  from  mer¬ 
chandise  exports  alone,  a  ratio  which  is  higher  than 
that  for  the  primary  producing  countries  of  the  world 
as  a  whole.  Thus  it  would  appear  that,  although  the 
position  on  private  capital  account  by  itself  deter¬ 
iorated  between  1928  and  1955-1957,  it  improved, 
when  taken  together  with  inter-governmental  grants 
and  loans  and  private  donations. 

Table  36.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries: 

Foreign  Aid*  and  Capital  Inflow  in  relation 
to  Commodity  Exports,  1955-1957 
(Million  United  States  dollars) 


Country 

Exports 

Foreign  aidfl 
and  capital 
inflow 

Ratio  of  foreign  oid® 
and  capital  inflow 
to  exports  ( per  cent) 

Banna  . 

706 

82 

12 

Oylon . 

1,120 

—  72 

—  6 

China:  Taiwan  .  . 

400 

111 

68 

India . 

4,156 

570 

14 

Indonesia . 

2,567 

—  8 

— 

Korea,  southern  .  . 

62 

958 

1,545 

Pakistan . 

1,138 

269 

24 

Philippines  .... 

1,257 

328 

26 

Thailand . 

1,090 

108 

10 

Viet-Nam,  southern. 
Total  above 

188 

703 

374 

countries  .  .  . 

12,684 

3,210 

25 

iome:  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial 
Statistics  for  exports,  and  Balance  of  Payments  Yearbooks 
for  foreign  aid  and  capital  inflow. 

'Including  public  and  private  donations  other  than 
migrants’  transfers  (except  for  southern  Korea  in  1957) 
and  public  and  private  long-term  loans. 

This  aggregate  advantage,  however,  was  very 
unevenly  distributed  within  the  region.  Countries 
such  as  China:  Taiwan,  southern  Korea,  Laos  and 
southern  Viet-Nam  received  large  amounts  of  defence- 
support  and  economic  aid  from  the  United  States. 
In  several  of  these  countries,  the  import  surplus  in 
dw  trade  accounts  is  the  reflection  of  this  aid;  the 
sid  financed  budget  deficits  in  addition  to  import 
■'**d8.  On  the  other  hand,  Ceylon  and  Indonesia 
Mperienced  a  capital  outflow  which  was  not  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  relatively  small  amounts  of  foreign 
ussistance. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  above  survey  of  trends  in  the  trade  and 
payments  position  of  the  primary  exporting  countries 
of  the  region  during  the  last  three  decades  reveals 
that  exports  have,  on  the  whole,  risen  slowly,  reflecting, 
long-term  changes  in  the  volume  and  composition  of 
demand  for  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials  in 
the  industrial  countries,  concomitant  with  their  rising 
levels  of  output  and  income.  Technological  changes 
have  also  worked  against  raw  material  consumption. 
Although  the  existence  of  agricultural  protection 
measures  in  the  industrial  countries  have  had  only  a 
minor  impact  on  the  region,  changes  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  imports  into  the  industrial  countries  have 
not  been  favourable  to  the  region;  on  the  contrary, 
the  region’s  traditional  exports,  other  than  petroleum 
and  rubber,  have  been  among  the  commodities  in 
respect  of  which  the  increase  in  external  purchasing 
power  has  been  most  sluggish.  If  petroleum  were 
excluded,  the  commodity  composition  of  the  region’s 
exports  would  be  less  favourable  than  that  of  other 
primary  producing  areas;  the  petroleum  resources  of 
the  region  are,  however,  relatively  poor,  and,  although 
petroleum  exports  expanded  greatly,  they  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  tremendous  incrase  in  other  areas. 
Lagging  production,  or,  in  some  cases,  lagging 
supplies  for  exports,  has  also  been  important  in  the 
case  of  commodities  other  than  petroleum.  In  a 
qualitative  sense,  this  may  even  be  considered  a  more 
fundamental  drawback  as  it  is  possible,  within  limits, 
to  improve  an  unfavourable  commodity  composition 
of  exports  by  structural  adjustments.  It  should  he 
recognized,  however,  that  lack  of  economic  flexibility 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  adjustments  to  changing 
economic  circumstances  are  an  important  aspect  of 
economic  under-development  in  the  region  as  else¬ 
where.  The  example  of  the  textile  industries  illustrates 
similar  difficulties,  even  in  advanced  countries. 

Import  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
rising  much  more  rapidly,  especially  since  the  war, 
to  meet  urgent  domestic  needs.  Accelerating  popula¬ 
tion  growth  has  placed  increasing  pressure  on  food 
supplies  in  many  countries,  which  have  failed  to 
expand  production  accordingly.  This  has  made  large 
food  imports  necessary  where  only  small  ones,  if  any, 
were  needed  previously.  Furthermore,  the  desire,  and 
the  need,  for  more  rapid  economic  development  calls 
for  increased  imports  of  capital  goods  and,  in  some 
cases,  industrial  raw  materials.  As  a  result,  although 
the  slower  rise  in  the  import  capacity  of  the  region 
compared  with  other  primary  producing  areas  has 
prevented  imports  into  the  region  from  growing  as 
much  as  in  other  areas,  they  have  risen  much  more 
than  exports. 
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The  payments  diflBculties  arising  from  these 
divergent  trends  in  demand  for  imports  and  export 
possibilities  of  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  are  probably,  as  noted  above,  no  longer  mitigated 
by  an  improvement  in  the  region’s  terms  of  trade. 
However,  aggregate  payments  of  interest  and  dividends 
on  foreign  investment  have  relatively  declined,  and 
the  inflow  of  foreign  aid  has  increased.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  appear  that  the  strain,  in  recent  years,  on 
balances  of  payments  in  the  region  has  been  even 
greater  than  in  most  other  primary  producing  areas. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  disparate  movements  in 
foreign  exchange  reserves.  While  the  reserves  of 
non-industrial  countries  as  a  whole  seem  to  have 
increased  in  relation  to  their  imports  and  maintained 
their  position  in  relation  to  world  reserves  between 
1928  and  1955-1957,'  the  position  of  the  region  has 
deteriorated  in  both  respects. 

IThe  improvement  was  much  greater  between  1928  and  1950; 
since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  deterioration,  with  falling  export 
prices  on  the  one  hand,  and  rapidly  rising  import  demand  on  the 
otlter. 


It  seems  far  from  certain,  moreover,  that  these 
factors  will  necessarily  continue  to  offset,  in  varying 
degrees,  the  pressure  on  balances  of  payments  arising 
from  any  further  divergence  between  the  import  and 
export  trends  in  merchandise  trade.  The  demand  for 
imports  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  expand  rapidly 
as  efforts  are  intensified  at  economic  development 
in  the  region.  This  further  increases  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  future  of  exports  of  the  region  in 
the  coming  decades.  It  is  clear  that  a  continuation 
of  the  trend  of  relatively  slow  expansion  of  exports 
would  have  serious  implications  for  the  import 
capacity  of  the  region,  and  hence  for  the  development 
policy  most  suitable  to  it.  These  questions  relating 
to  the  future  import  capacity  of  the  primary  producing 
countries  of  the  region,  and  the  degree  of  freedom 
they  possess  in  finding  alternatives,  are  considered 
in  the  next  chapter. 


Chapter  5 

PROSPECTS  AND  PROBLEMS 


PROSPECTS  FOR  PRIMARY  EXPORTS  TO 
INDUSTRIAL  COUNTRIES 

Projections  of  primary  imports  into 
INDUSTRIAL  COUNTRIES 

The  import  capacity  of  most  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  ECAFE  region  has  largely  depended 
and  will  probably  continue  to  depend  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  on  the  export  prospects  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  products  to  the  industrial  countries.  It 
may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
likely  future  demand  of  the  industrial  countries  for 
primary  products  as  a  first  step  towards  estimating 
the  prospective  capacity  to  import  by  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  ECAFE  area. 

Future  imports  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and 
fuels  into  western  Europe  and  North  America  were 
estimated  in  a  study  made  by  the  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Europe  in  its  Economic  Survey  of  Europe 
in  1957.  These  projections  (see  table  37)  are  based 
on  the  following  assumptions  regarding  the  growth 
of  the  domestic  product  between  1954-1956  and  1975. 
First,  it  is  assumed  that  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States  will  increase  by  approximately 
80  per  cent;  secondly,  two  alternative  assumptions — 
a  60  per  cent  rise  and  a  100  per  cent  rise — are  made 
regarding  the  gross  national  product  of  western 
Europe.  As  a  result,  there  are  two  sets  of  projections 
of  changes  in  imports  of  primary  products  between 
1955  and  1975.‘ 

However,  before  embarking  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  aggregate  demand  of  the  industrial  countries, 
the  ECE  projections  must  be  supplemented  by  similar 
ones  of  imports  into  Japan,  which  have  also  been 
given  in  table  37.  Japan  is  a  large  and  growing 
outlet  for  the  primary  exports  of  the  region,  though 
admittedly  not  so  large  as  to  alter  significantly,  except 
for  certain  commodities  and  countries,  the  general 
picture  obtained  from  exports  to  western  Europe  and 
North  America  alone.  More  important  perhaps, 
Japan’s  special  position  in  the  region  as  an  exporter 
of  manufactures  heavily  dependent  on  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  the  great  interest  of  the  future  trade 
relations  between  Japan  and  other  ECAFE  countries 

rSee  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  chapter  V,  to  which 
'““we  should  be  made  for  information  as  to  sources  and 
nethods  employed  in  establishing  the  projection.  It  should  per- 
Mp  be  added  here  that  the  projections  for  North  America  are 
based  on  earlier  studies. 


calls  for  greater  attention  than  is  warranted  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  importance  of  Japan 
among  the  industrial  (raw  material  importing) 
countries. 

In  line  with  the  practice  followed  in  the  ECE 
study  mentioned  above,  the  projections  of  primary 
imports  into  Japan  cover  a  twenty-year  period  from 
1954-1956  up  to  1975.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  added 
that  both  the  ECE  projections  and  those  for  Japan 
are  merely  arithmetical  exercises,  and  do  not  claim 
to  forecast  the  future  imports  of  individual  com¬ 
modities  in  the  industrial  area  concerned.  Their 
purpose  is  only  to  provide  an  illustrative  framework 
for  discussion  of  the  implications  of  major  trade 
trends,  in  so  far  as  they  are  now  discernible,  and 
of  the  problems  of  imbalance  of  trade  and  payments 
likely  to  remain  of  major  concern  to  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Before  any  projection  of  future  imports  of 
primary  products  into  Japan  can  be  made,  a  frame¬ 
work  indicating  the  changes  in  some  basic  variables 
of  the  Japanese  economy,  such  as  population  and 
national  income,  must  be  established.  Official,  and 
generally  accepted,  population  projections  are  avail¬ 
able  for  Japan.  They  show  an  increase  of  some  15 
per  cent  in  total  population  in  the  twenty-year  period 
up  to  1975,  and  a  much  larger  increase — of  some  38 
per  cent — in  the  population  of  working  age.®  It  has 
been  estimated®  that  the  gross  national  product  will 
increase  by  130  per  cent  in  the  same  period,  implying 
a  doubling  of  per  capita  income  in  20  years,  or  an 
increase  of  some  3.5  per  cent  per  annum.  Owing  to 
the  shift  in  the  age  structure  of  the  population,  this 
may  be  achieved  by  a  rate  of  increase  in  per  capita 
output  of  only  2.5  per  cent  per  annum.  This  rate  of 
growth,  although  high  over  a  long  period,  does  not 
seem  unattainable. 

^official  Japanese  population  projections. 

^Long-term  Supply  and  Demand  Prospects  of  Energy  in  Japan 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  Long-term  Prospects),  Report  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  Industrial  Rationalization  Council,  Minbtry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry,  Government  of  Japan,  December 
1956,  as  summarised  in  document  I  &  NR/Sub.3/7,  2  Novem¬ 
ber  1957,  submitted  to  the  Third  Session  (11-16  November  1957, 
Calcutta)  of  the  ECAFE  Sub-Committee  on  Mineral  Resources 
Development.  The  Japanese  government  is  preparing  a  20-year 
projection  of  national  economy  and  the  “income-doubling”  plan, 
according  to  which  the  future  rate  of  economic  growth  will  be 
considerably  higher  than  that  projected  in  the  Long-term  Supply 
and  Demand  Prospects  of  Energy  in  Japan.  If  this  should 
materialise,  the  estimated  volume  of  imports  into  Japan  may  be 
higher  than  shown  by  the  indices  in  Table  37. 
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Table  37.  Projections  of  Imports  into  Western  Europe,  North  American  and  Japan 
of  Foodstuffs,  Raw  Materials  and  Fuels  for  1975 
(Current  value  in  million  US  dollars  and  index  numbers  of  volume) 


Wettem  Europe^ 

North  America^ 

Japan 

Commodity 

Value 

f.o.h.e 

Volume 

index  numbers 
1954-58=100 

Value 

f.o.b. 

Volume 
index  numbera 
1954-58=100 

Value 

c.i./. 

Volume 
index  numbera 
1954-58=100 

Average 

1975 

1975 

Average 

19715 

Average 

1975 

1951-58 

(I) 

(ID 

1954-58 

1954-58 

Foodstuffs: 

170 

Meat  and  livestock  .... 

500 

100 

155 

140 

1  ] 

\  265 

Dairy  products . 

340 

100 

100 

30 

iVd 

4  S 

Fish  . 

80 

100 

100 

140 

1 

Bread  grain . 

740 

80 

100 

406“ 

iio 

Coarse  grain . 

560 

100 

120 

26 

265 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

670 

100 

145 

280 

170 

16 

170 

Sugar . 

360 

110 

130 

530 

no 

123 

175 

Coffee . 

740 

135 

150 

1,490 

165 

Cocoa . 

320 

145 

165 

230 

180 

4 

y  200 

Tea . 

370 

120 

125 

80 

160 

1  J 

Other  food . 

70 

130 

170 

60 

170 

8 

Beverages . 

200 

100 

100 

130 

170 

1 

Tobacco . 

400 

125 

150 

90 

140 

10 

iio 

Feeding-stuffs  . 

210 

100 

120 

20 

5 

265 

Oilseeds . 

590 

100 

100 

60  I 

126  1 

1 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils  .  .  . 

350 

145 

155 

90 

y  150 

9 

L  175 

Animal  fats  and  oils  .... 

110 

80 

80 

10  J 

22  J 

1 

Total  foodstuffs . 

6,650 

no 

130 

3,390 

150 

769 

153 

Rati>  materials  of  agricultural 

ori^n: 

Hides  and  skins  and  leather  . 

330 

115 

120 

140 

130 

26 

120 

Rubber,  namral . 

460 

140 

180 

390 

160 

69 

225 

Wool . 

1,140 

135 

150 

310 

170 

198 

200 

Cotton  . 

1,050 

105 

110 

60 

120 

432 

185 

Jute  and  burlap . 

120 

120 

130 

no 

140 

7 

115 

Hard  fibres . 

70 

130 

50 

130 

15 

120 

Wood  and  cork . 

Other  raw  materials  of 

380 

60 

66 

agricultural  origin  .  .  .  . 
Total  raw  materials  of 

170 

135 

150 

no 

170 

29 

(200) 

agricultural  origin*  .  . 

3,340 

125 

140 

1,170 

155 

842 

189 

Minerals  and  ores: 

Crude  minerals  (including 

fertilizers) . 

180 

145 

165 

140 

170 

94 

200 

Iron  ore . 

110 

550 

900 

no 

350 

98 

400 

Non-ferrous  ores  and  scrap  . 
Base  metals: 

420 

120 

125 

440 

150 

45 

275 

Copper  . . 

750 

165 

210 

310 

200 

10 

225 

Lead . 

90 

170 

210 

70 

230 

4 

200 

Zinc  . 

40 

250 

300 

20 

200 

1 

Tin . 

30 

120 

125 

150 

160 

13 

iio 

Aluminium  . 

120 

400 

500 

20 

250 

1 

425 

Nickel . 

60 

160 

200 

20 

250 

5 

Other  metals . 

20 

320 

400 

60 

350 

1 

260 

Total  minerals  and  metals'. 

1,820 

195 

250 

1,340 

200 

272 

285 

Mineral  fuels: 

Coal  . 

400 

170 

170 

70 

570 

Crude  petroleum . 

1,560  ) 

140 

250 

860 

O 

O 

169 

475 

Petroleum  products  .  .  .  . 

520  5 

390 

84 

250 

Total  mineral  fuels  .  .  . 

2,480 

145 

240 

1,250 

220 

323 

437 

TOTAL  foodstuffs,  raw 

materials  and  fuels  .  .  .  . 

14,290 

130 

170 

7,150 

170 

2,206 

218 

Source:  For  western  Europe  and  North  America:  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1957,  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe,  Geneva,  1958;  for  Japan,  see  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

'Data  refer  to  OEEC  countries  (excluding  Switzerland). 

**  Excluding  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

®  The  f.o.b.  adjustments  for  imports  into  western  European  countries  are  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
the  c.i.f.  value  with  the  f.o.b.  values  reported  by  the  most  important  exporting  countries  for  each 
commodity. 

’‘including  rice. 

'Excluding  wood  and  cork. 

*  Excluding  iron  and  steel,  iron  and  steel  scrap  and  precious  metals  and  ores. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  the  increase  of  130 
per  cent  in  gross  national  product  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  some  150  per  cent’  in  mining  and 
industrial  output.  For  our  purposes,  and  for  lack 
of  any  information  to  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  output  in  the  service  sector  will  also 
increase  at  the  same  rate  of  150  per  cent.  This 
implies  that  agricultural  output  will  increase  by  about 
40  per  cent  during  the  projection  period. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  primary  com¬ 
modities  considered  here  have  been  divided  into  four 
groups,  foodstuffs,  agricultural  raw  materials,  mineral 
fuels,  and  other  minerals  and  base  metals,  in  line 
with  the  procedure  used  by  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe  in  its  study.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  chapter,  somewhat  different  sources 
and  methods  are  used  in  making  the  projections  for 
each  of  these  groups. 

By  and  large,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Japanese 
import  projections  show  the  same  basic  trends  as 
those  for  western  Europe  and  North  America,  in  so 
far  as  the  volume  of  imports  of  agricultural  products 
into  the  industrial  countries,  with  the  exceptions  noted 
above,  will  expand  much  more  slowly  than  that  of 
minerak,  especially  fuels.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
considerable  differences  between  the  three  industrial 
areas,  reflecting  variations  in  their  supply-demand 
position  of  the  commodities  here  considered.  It  is 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  differences  in  the  export 
structure  of  individual  ECAFE  countries,  both  by 
commodities  and  by  destinations,  will  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  the  prospects  of  exporting  their 
products  to  the  industrial  countries. 

Demand  prospects  for  the  region’s  exports  of 

PRIMARY  COMMODITIES 

In  order  to  arrive  at  export  projections,  the 
import  projections  for  each  commodity  and  industrial 
destination  have  been  weighted  by  the  export  structure 
of  the  primary  producing  countries  of  the  region.® 
The  computations,  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in 
table  38,  are  based  on  items  which  represented  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  exports  of  each  country 
m  1957.  The  coverage  thus  obtained,  though  not 
exhaustive,  amounts  to  some  90  per  cent  or  more  of 
exports  of  all  domestic  products  of  individual  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  notable  exception  of  India,  where 
heterogeneous  manufactured  items  account  for  a 
considerable  share  of  total  exports.®  Broadly  speak- 


*Same  as  fcwtnotc  (i),  p.89. 

.  *The  commodity  composition  of  exports  of  the  primary  produc- 
■ig  ECAFE  countries  is  shown  in  table  22,  and  discuUed  in 
gtater  detail  in  chapter  4  above. 

^P>e  prospects  for  manufacttired  exports  are  considered  below, 
PP%-97. 


ing,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  primary  exports  of  the 
ECAFE  region  find  their  final  destination  in  the 
industrial  countries,  about  20  per  cent  in  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region,  and  the  balance  in 
the  rest  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  Countries  more 
dependent  on  the  ECAFE  region  as  an  export  market 
roughly  fall  into  three  categories.  They  are  food 
exporters  like  Burma  and  Thailand  (rice),  China: 
Taiwan  (sugar)  and  Cambodia  (rice  and  maize),  or 
petroleum  exporters  like  Indonesia  and  Sarawak,  or 
countries  which  are  landlocked  or  which  traditionally 
trade  through  neighbouring  countries,  such  as 
Afghanistan,  Laos,  Nepal  and  North  Borneo.  In  the 
latter  case,  part  at  least  of  the  dependence  on  the 
ECAFE  market  is  spurious,  as  the  final  destinations 
of  exports  may,  in  fact,  lie  outside  the  region.  This 
phenomenon  is,  of  course,  much  more  widespread, 
especially  in  the  case  of  trade  through  Singapore, 
and  distorts  the  export  pattern  of  the  region  and, 
consequently,  the  projections  of  exports  of  primary 
materials  to  the  industrial  countries.  In  a  few  im¬ 
portant  cases,  such  as  the  Indonesian  rubber  exports 
through  Singapore,  and  Thai  tin  exports  through  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  corrections  have  been  made 
accordingly. 

Two  facts  stand  out  clearly  from  the  table:  in 
the  first  place,  export  prospects  vary  considerably  as 
between  countries.  This  reflects,  of  course,  the  com¬ 
modity  composition  and  the  direction  of  exports  of 
the  countries  concerned.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  if 
the  commodity  composition  of  their  exports  were  the 
same  as  that  of  imports  (from  all  origins)  into  the 
industrial  countries,  the  export  prospects  of  most 


Table  38.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries: 
Demand  Projections  of  Primary  Exports  in  1975 


CountiV* 

Western 

Europe 

North 

America 

Japan 

Total 

industrial 

eiyuntries 

Volume 

index  number,  195i-1856=100 

Iran*’ . 

187 

Federation  of  Malaya- 
Singapore  .... 

.  173 

147 

251 

179 

Indonesia . 

161 

175 

289 

175 

North  Borneo  .  .  . 

.  169 

160 

204 

173 

Viet-Nam,  southern  . 

.  174 

160 

130 

169 

China:  Taiwan  .  .  . 

.  191 

169 

165 

168 

Cambodia . 

.  150 

160 

265 

157 

India . 

143 

152 

276 

155 

Burma  . 

.  156 

263 

146 

153 

Thailand  . 

.  122 

154 

148 

147 

Ceylon  . 

.  133 

160 

182 

141 

Philippines . 

.  104 

134 

252 

140 

Pakistan . 

.  128 

150 

162 

136 

Laos  . 

.  126 

170 

— 

133 

Source  and  methods:  See  text. 

*  In  declining  order  of  projected  increase  in  primary  material 
exports  to  all  industrial  countries  combined. 

•’Projection  based  only  on  commodity  structure  of  exports. 
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countries  of  the  region  would  be  considerably  better, 
although  a  few  countries,  such  as  Malaya  (Federation 
and  Singapore),  Indonesia  and  southern  Viet-Nam, 
would  hardly  be  affected,  and  the  position  of  Sarawak 
would  change  for  the  worse.  The  commodity  com¬ 
position  of  the  export  trade  of  the  region  has  become 
distinctly  unfavourable,  even  if  petroleum  is  included.* 

Secondly,  and  with  the  exceptions  noted  above, 
the  prospects  for  exports  of  primary  products  of  the 
region  over  the  projected  period  up  to  1975  do  not 
seem  bright.  Several  countries,  such  as  China: 
Taiwan,  Malaya  (the  Federation  and  Singapore), 
Indonesia,  Iran,  North  Borneo,  and  southern  Viet- 
Nam,  may  increase  their  exports  by  some  three- 
quarters,  but  most  countries  of  the  region  will  probably 
increase  them  by  no  more  than  half,  or  rather  less. 
Furthermore,  the  export  projections  shown  in  the 
table  are  still  too  optimistic,  if  only  because  tbe 
higher  of  two  alternative  sets  of  import  projections 
for  western  Europe,  based  on  a  higher  rate  of  growth 
of  income,  has  been  used  in  their  calculation.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  differences  between  these 
two  import  projections  for  western  Europe  are  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  if  the  lower  one  were  to  prove  the  more 
accurate,  there  would  be  a  considerable  deterioration 
in  the  export  prospects  of  the  countries  of  the  region, 
especially  those  exporting  rubber,  petroleum  and 
metals  to  western  Europe.®  Similar  considerations 
apply,  of  course,  to  the  prospective  imports  into  North 
America  and  Japan,  for  which,  however,  the  impact 
of  different  rates  of  economic  growth  on  imports  has 
not  been  worked  out.  The  wide  spread  between  the 
two  projections  for  western  Europe  is  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  importance  to  the  region  of  high  rates 
of  economic  growth  in  the  industrial  countries. 

The  projections  of  individual  commodities  may 
also  be  on  the  high  side  if  related  to  the  past  trends 
discussed  in  chapter  4.  The  substantial  increases 
projected  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
for  imports  of  tin®  and  jute  are  surprising  in  view 
of  the  decline  in  imports  and  consumption  of  these 
commodities  in  both  the  United  States  and  western 


lit  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  composition  of  exports 
to  Japan  is  more  favourable  than  that  of  exports  to  the  other 
industrial  areas. 

2It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  maximum  projection  of 
imports  of  natural  rubber  into  western  Europe  is  based  on  an 
estimate  of  supply  limitations  rather  than  on  demand;  maximum 
production  of  natural  rubber  in  1975  has  been  put  at  70  per  cent 
over  the  level  of  1954-1956.  In  view  of  actual  and  planned 
replanting  in  southeast  Asia,  the  time  lags  involved  and  the  re¬ 
lative  yields  from  high  and  low  bearing  acreages,  it  would  appear 
unlikely  that  this  level  would  be  significantly  surpassed  within  the 
relevant  period,  even  if  further  large-scale  efforts  in  replanting 
were  made. 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  projection  given  in  table  37  for  tin 
refers  to  metal  only,  while  tin  ores  and  concentrates  are  included 
under  non-ferrous  ores.  The  change-over  from  imports  of  tin  ore 
and  concentrates  to  imports  of  tin  metal  explains  the  relatively 
high  increase  in  imports  of  tin  metal  projected  for  North  America. 


Europe.  Especially  for  jute  the  change  in  trend 
seems  difficult  to  explain.  Similarly,  the  projected 
increase  for  imports  of  tea  into  the  United  States, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  into  western  Europe,  may  be 
somewhat  high,  although  tea  is  winning  new  adherents 
outside  its  traditional  stronghold  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Once  again,  the  projected,  rather  modest, 
increase  for  cotton  imports  into  western  Europe 
contrasts  with  the  stagnation  in  consumption  (and 
an  actual  decline  in  imports).  Much  more  startling 
at  first  sight  at  least,  is  the  large  increase  in  cotton 
imports  projected  for  Japan,  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  substantial  decline  in  cotton  imports  between 
1934-1936  and  1954-1956.  This  reflects  the  fall  In 
exports  of  cotton  manufactures,  which  declined  from 
roughly  three-quarters  of  total  output  before  the  war 
to  about  one-third  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
stagnation  in  domestic  consumption.  The  decline  in 
exports  will  probably  continue,  but  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  goods  is  likely  to  expand  with 
the  rise  in  incomes  and  population  expected  in  the 
coming  decades,  even  though  substitution  by  synthetics 
will  make  further  inroads.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
appear  that  only  a  surprisingly  high  income  elasticity 
or  favourable  export  developments  could  warrant  the 
large  increase  in  output  of  cotton  yarn  underlying  the 
projection  of  cotton  imports  into  Japan.  Similarly, 
it  is  difficult  to  justify  increased  consumption  of  jute 
and  hard  fibres  in  all  industrial  areas  in  the  light  of 
past  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  some  important 
commodities,  such  as,  for  example,  rubber,  petroleum 
and  also  aluminium,  into  tbe  United  States  and 
western  Europe  are  projected  to  increase  much  more 
slowly  than  suggested  by  past  trends;  in  itself,  this 
trend  is  not  unreasonable  after  the  rapid  expansion 
concomitant  with  the  emergence  of  a  new  use  for  a 
commodity.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  remains 
that,  on  balance,  the  import  demand  projections  en 
on  the  high  rather  than  the  low  side  and  that,  to 
that  extent,  the  export  projections  of  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  are  presented  in 
too  favourable  a  light. 

There  are  other  reasons,  moreover,  why  the 
projections  shown  in  table  37  may  give  too  favourable 
an  impression  of  prospects.  They  are  in  terms  of 
volume  and  do  not  allow  for  possibly  adverse  changes 
in  the  terms  of  trade.  If  the  export  projections  are 
to  be  used  for  a  discussion  of  the  capacity  to  import 
some  judgement  is  necessary  on  the  likely  changes 
in  the  terms  of  trade  between  primary  products  and 
the  goods  that  they  will  buy.  As  the  terms  of  trade 
may  cumulate  the  margins  of  error  on  the  demand 
and  supply  side,  projections  of  this  type  are  even 
more  hazardous  than  most.  A  wide  variety  of  demand 
and  supply  factors  are  involved  and  to  a  very  different 
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extent  for  different  commodities.  Furthermore,  the 
elasticities  of  supply  and  demand  differ  greatly 
between  commodities  and  countries,  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  unified  world  market,  prices  do  not  necessarily 
move  in  the  same  direction  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  limitations  of  such 
comparisons  over  long  periods  of  time,  the  past  fifty 
and  more  years  do  not  show  a  clear  long-term  trend 
in  the  relative  prices  of  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
factures.*  In  some  periods  (1870-1900,  1928-1938), 
supply  has  more  than  kept  up  with  demand  for 
primary  products,  and  in  others  (1901-1913,  1938- 
1951)  the  reverse  has  been  true.  Further  complica¬ 
tions  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  ECAFE  primary 
producing  countries  import  from  outside  the  region 
not  only  manufactured  goods,  hut  also  primary 
materials,  especially  foodstuffs.  It  has  been  argued 
that  foodstuffs  may  well  be  relatively  scarce  in  the 
under-developed  regions,  and  raw  materials — especially 
minerals — in  the  industrial  countries.  This  does  not 
tell  one  much,  however,  about  the  relative  prices  of 
the  primary  export  products  of  the  countries  of  the 
region,  and  the  prices  of  commodities  they  want  to 
buy.  Perhaps  more  relevant  is  some  evidence  that 
terms  of  trade  tend  to  turn  in  favour  of  developed 
countries  and  against  under-developed  ones,  one  of 
the  reasons  being  a  greater  flexibility  in  making 
adjustments  to  changes  in  demand.  If  so,  this  might 
imply  a  movement  in  relative  prices  against  the 
primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  some  of  the  industrial 
countries  have  occasionally  shown  marked  symptoms 
of  growing  rigidity,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rapid  development  of  the  region  envisaged  is  likely 
to  facilitate  reallocation  of  resources,  so  that  the 
advantages  of  flexibility  may  not  necessarily  be  all 
on  one  side.  In  view  of  these  considerations  the 
present  study  makes  no  assumptions  regarding  changes 
in  the  terms  of  trade;  only  volume  changes  have 
been  taken  into  account  in  evaluating  long-term 
changes  in  the  capacity  to  import  as  derived  from 
the  possible  expansion  of  exports.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  probably  overstates,  if 
anything,  the  prospects  of  countries  exporting  such 
commodities  as  rubber  and  textile  fibres  which  will 
be  increasingly  subject  to  competition  from  synthetic 
substitutes,  and  cereals,  sugar,  tea  and  tin,  which 
may  be  in  excess  supply  in  relation  to  the  likely 
growth  in  demand. 

Finally,  the  rather  discouraging  projections  of 
exports  thus  arrived  at  for  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  region  may  prove  optimistic  for 
yet  another  reason.  They  have  been  based  on  the 
**>«nption  that  these  countries  will  be  able  to 
®>intain  their  share  in  the  exports  of  each  individual 

*See  Kindicberger,  opxit.,  p.l2. 


commodity  to  the  industrial  countries.  This,  however, 
as  was  shown  in  chapter  4,®  is  far  from  certain,  if 
the  past  is  any  guide  as  to  what  may  happen  in  the 
future.  If  trends  similar  to  those  of  the  past  few 
decades  were  to  prevail  in  the  next  fifteen  years,  the 
export  prospects  of  the  region  would  obviously 
deteriorate  still  further.  This  clearly  indicates  that 
the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region  will 
have  to  make  major  efforts  even  to  maintain  their 
present  share  in  the  imports  of  primary  commodities 
into  the  industrial  countries. 

The  outlook  for  supplies  from  the  region 

To  the  limited  extent  that  war  damage  and 
internal  disturbances,  rather  than  natural  conditions, 
are  to  be  blamed  for  the  relative  decline  of  exports 
of  some  primary  commodities  from  the  region,  there 
may  be  prospects  for  an  at  least  partial  recapturing 
of  lost  positions  when  these  diflficulties  can  be  over¬ 
come.®  Such  a  comeback  would,  of  course,  most 
likely  result  in  an  internal  shift  in  export  positions 
between  countries  of  the  region,  but  may  also  be 
expected  to  lead,  in  part,  to  regaining  ground  lost 
to  other  exporting  areas.  In  other  words,  as  compared 
to  the  postwar  situation,  the  region  could  somewhat 
increase  its  future  share  in  world  exports  of  primary 
commodities,  if  and  when  the  war  and  postwar  losses 
are  made  good. 

There  may  be  other  favourable  factors.  In  the 
case  of  many  commodities,  such  as  cocoa,  coffee, 
tobacco  and  most  minerals  (with  the  exception  of 
tin,  tungsten  and  antimony),  the  region  is  only  a 
small,  or  even  marginal  supplier,  so  that  exports 
could  be  expanded  much  faster  than  world  exports 
without  any  significant  untoward  effects  on  other 
suppliers,  or  on  prices.  This  development,  incident¬ 
ally,  would  have  the  advantage  of  export  diversifica¬ 
tion  and  reduced  dependence  on  only  a  few  export 
commodities,  thus  contributing  to  somewhat  greater 
stability  of  export  earnings.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  this  kind  of  argument  works  both  ways:  for 
commodities,  such  as  rubber,  tin,  and  tea,  competitors 
in  Africa  and  Latin  America  may,  with  similar  ease, 
greatly  increase  their  share  in  total  world  exports — 
and  have  in  fact  done  so  since  prewar  days,  as  shown 
above — without  seriously  affecting  the  share  of  the 
ECAFE  region,  which  continues  to  be  by  far  the 
major  exporter  of  those  products. 


2  Sec  p.59. 

3Part  of  the  war  and  postwar  losses  are  likely  to  be  pernnanent, 
however,  as  alternative  sources  of  supply  have  been  built  up  and 
are  unlikely  to  be  abandoned.  This  b  especially  true  for  com¬ 
modities  such  as  sugar  where  international  agreements  tend  to 
freeze  the  present  pattern  of  “free”  sugar  exports,  to  the  detriment 
of  China:  Taiwan,  and  possibly  Indonesia. 
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More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  geographical 
factor  of  proximity  to  Japan,  the  market  which  is 
expected  to  expand  most  rapidly  among  the  industrial 
areas,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous  section.  This 
provides  the  region  with  a  sort  of  inherent  advantage 
for  increasing  its  share  of  world  exports  of  primary 
products;  the  extent  of  the  increase  will,  of  course, 
vary  greatly  between  countries,  depending  on  the 
composition,  actual  and  potential,  of  their  exports.* 
It  opens,  for  example,  promising  prospects  for  greatly 
expanded  exports  of  iron  ore  from  India,  which 
possesses  large  and  still  largely  unexploited  resources 
of  this  important  mineral.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  Japan  is  a  relatively  small  market  as 
compared  to  North  America  and  western  Europe,  so 
that  the  quantitative  effects  of  its  faster  growth  are 
limited.  Moreover,  there  are  two  sides  to  this  argu¬ 
ment  also,  since  geographical  advantage  may  enable 
Africa  and  Latin  America  to  obtain  a  greater  share 
in  the  relatively  larger  European  and  North  American 
markets. 

A  balanced  appraisal  of  the  possibilities  of  shifts 
in  supply  favourable  to  the  export  position  of  the 
region  should,  however,  take  account  of  several  dis¬ 
tinctly  adverse  factors.  For  one  thing,  the  region 
appears,  by  and  large,  to  be  poor  in  mineral  resources, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  iron  ore.  As  demand 
prospects  are,  on  the  whole,  much  better  for  minerals 
than  for  other  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  this 
imposes  serious  limitations  on  the  export  possibilities 
of  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region.  It 
may  be  that  further  prospecting  will  reveal  greater 
reserves  than  had  previously  been  thought  to  exist, 
but  this  possibility  cannot  be  counted  upon. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  position  is  the 
European  Economic  Community;  the  countries  of  the 
region  have  been  concerned  about  its  impact  on  their 
exports.  It  is  true  that  the  commodities  primarily 
affected  by  a  high  degree  of  preferential  treatment, 
and  of  some  relevance  for  the  region,  are  a  few 
tropical  products,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tobacco, 
which  do  not  at  present  loom  large  in  the  exports 
from  the  region.®  However,  the  preferential  treatment 
accorded  to  the  associated  areas  in  Africa  will,  to 
some  extent,  raise  an  obstacle  to  efforts  of  ECAFE 
countries  to  maintain  or  increase  their  share  in  world 

lln  1957,  imports  from  ECAFE  primary  expordng  countri« 
accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  Japanese  imports  from  all  primary 
exporting  areas,  but  for  only  18  per  cent  of  the  corresponding 
imports  into  North  America  and  western  Europe  from  these  areas. 

2  With  the  sole  exception  of  Indonesia,  whose  exports  of  these 
products  to  the  Community  amounted  to  about  5  per  cent  of  total 
exports  in  1957.  The  impact  on  demand  in  the  Common  Market 
remains  uncertain,  depending  on  decisions  as  to  internal  taxes. 
Data  in  Trends  in  International  Trade  (loc.  cit.,  table  24,  p.lll) 
do  suggest,  however,  that  changes  in  tariffs  alone  will,  on  balance, 
not  signiheandy  alter  the  reladve  prices  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the 
Community,  and  that  any  changes  in  demand  will  not  necessarily 
be  to  the  detriment  of  tea. 


exports  of  these  commodities  unless  they  can  increase 
their  share  at  the  expense  of  other  “outside”  countries. 
Climatic  and  soil  conditions  also  reduce  the  effectiv^ 
ness  of  the  preference  given  to  coffee  growers  in  the 
associated  countries  in  Africa,  as  such  conditions 
substantially  hamper  production  of  the  variety  most 
widely  demanded  in  western  Europe. 

Imports  of  agricultural  raw  materials,  such  as 
oilseeds  and  cotton,  and  of  minerals  and  fuels,  ate 
probably  hardly  affected,  at  least  directly,  by  the 
Common  Market  arrangements,  as  they  will  enter 
either  duty  free,  or  subject  to  very  low  duties.  The 
indirect  effects  may  well  be  more  serious,  however. 
The  existence  of  a  “Europan-African  Preference 
Area”  may  help  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
Africa  by  further  stimulating  surveys  of  resources  and 
inflow  of  capital  into  the  continent.  This  trend  has 
already  been  noticeable  in  the  past  decade  and  is 
perhaps  of  much  greater  relevance  for  the  relative 
export  prospects  of  the  region  than  the  system  of 
duties  and  preferences.  Indeed,  as  between  large 
areas  such  as  the  primary  producing  ECAFE  countries, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  there  are  few  natural 
advantages  which  favour  one  area  over  another  in 
the  production  of  foodstuffs  and  agricultural  raw 
materials.  In  any  of  such  broad  regions,  conditions 

Table  39.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Net  Inflow 
of  Long-term  Private  Capital  into  Primary 
Exporting  Regions,  1954-1957 
(Million  US  dollars) 


Region 

19  Si 

19  SS 

1956 

mi 

Africa*  . 

534 

359 

344 

391 

Latin  America  .... 

415 

1,034 

1,463 

Venezuela . 

66 

-  6 

429 

823 

Middle  East** . 

-27 

31 

2 

3 

ECAFE' . 

77 

90 

70 

50 

Philippines  .... 
Federation  of  Malaya- 

44 

100 

68 

25 

Singapore  .  .  . 

d 

d 

d 

243 

Oceania' . 

123 

189 

296 

Total  listed 

1,122 

1,126 

1,746 

2,150 

Source:  United  Nations,  International  Flow  of  Private  Capitd, 
1957,  E/3128  ubles  2  and  18  and  E/3249,  1956-1958, 
annex  11,  table  A. 

‘Including  $101.1  million  (gross)  in  1954,  $122.3  millimi 
in  1955,  $150  million  in  1956  into  Algeria,  Tunisia  ami 
French  African  colonies;  corresponding  figures  for  1957 
not  available  but  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  for  19% 
Including  estimated  $56  million  into  British  East  Affia 
and  $33  million  into  West  Africa  based  on  total  inflo* 
from  the  United  Kingdom  of  $168  million  into  East 
Africa  and  $98  million  into  West  Africa  during  1954- 
1956. 

*’Comprbing  Iraq,  Israel  and  Syria.  For  1954,  excludiaj 
Syria. 

'Primary  producing  ECAFE  countries,  excluding  BntM 
Borneo,  Cambodia,  Iran  and  Laos.  For  1954,  exdudiiiJ 
also  southern  Viet-Nam. 

Total  inflow  during  1954-1956  was  $56  million  from  t* 
United  Kingdom. 

•  For  1954  and  1955,  Australia  only. 
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of  soil  and  climate  can  probably  be  found,  which 
make  possible  the  production  of  most  of  those  primary 
materials  with  only  very  small  differences  in  cost. 
Much  more  important  than  natural  factors  would 
appear  to  be  the  extent  to  which  such  natural  opport¬ 
unities  have  been  exploited  —  a  matter  where  the 
application  of  capital  and  technical  skills  plays  a 
major  role. 

Since  the  war,  the  inflow  of  private  capital  from 
North  America  into  Latin  America,  and  from  Europe 
into  Africa  has  been  much  greater  than  into  the 
primary  exporting  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region 
(see  table  39).  In  Africa,  most  of  this  capital  was 
invested  in  primary  production,  and,  apart  from 
substantial  investment  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  semi-industrial  countries,  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
Latin  America  also  went  into  primary  production, 
although  with  marked  emphasis  on  petroleum.  These 
large  inflows  contrast  with  those  of  the  region, 
where  only  two  countries,  the  Philippines  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  Malaya  (Federation  and  Singapore), 
experienced  a  substantial  capital  inflow,  and  where 
several  countries,  such  as  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia 
and  Iran,  have,  on  balance,  experienced  a  net  outflow 
of  private  capital.  This  factor  may  well  continue  to 
play  a  similar,  and  perhaps  increasing  role  in  the 
coming  decades,  tending  to  widen  the  disparity  in 
investments  in  primary  production  between  the  three 
continents.  It  is  true  that  this  trend  is,  to  a  certain 


extent,  counterbalanced  by  the  somewhat  larger 
amount  of  foreign  aid  and  public  loans  received  by 
the  region  than  by  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The 
point  is  illustrated  in  table  40,  showing  foreign 
assistance  received  from  several  sources. 

Comparative  data  on  domestic  investment  in  the 
production  of  primary  export  commodities  are  not 
available.  In  the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  in  the  postwar  period,  tax  incentives  given  to 
reinvestment  have  encouraged  the  prosperous  foreign 
tea,  rubber,  and  petroleum  concerns  to  reinvest 
considerable  portions  of  their  earnings.  Moreover, 
national  governments  have  invested  considerable  sums 
out  of  domestic  resources,  directly  in  the  expansion 
of  agricultural  and  mining  output,  or  indirectly  by 
improving  the  infrastructure  of  their  economies. 
Such  domestic  investments,  including  reinvestments 
made  by  foreign  enterprises,  may  have  been  relatively 
greater  in  the  ECAFE  area  than  in  Africa,  and, 
perhaps,  no  less  than  in  Latin  America.  In  any  case, 
they  have  certainly  been  larger  in  the  ECAFE  region 
in  the  postwar  period  than  in  the  late  ’twenties,  and 
this  has  outweighed  the  decline*  in  the  inflow  of  new 
private  foreign  capital.  It  is  a  moot  point,  however, 
to  what  extent  this  has  affected  the  relative  output 
and  export  position  of  the  region  vis-d-vis  other 
primary  producing  areas. 

1  Chapter  4,  page  86. 
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Table  40.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Foreign  Aid  into  Primary 
Exporting  Regions,  July  1953-June  1958 
(Million  US  dollars) 


Region 

USA 

France 

Bilateral  aid 

USSRo 

UK 

Otherifi 

Uvlti- 

lateral 

aids’ 

Total 

1  Africa . 

168 

2,235 

387 

108 

119 

3,018 

Latin  America . 

844 

30” 

128 

20 

349 

1,371 

Middle  East* . 

419 

— 

280 

19 

1 

182' 

901 

ECAFE*  . 

.  4,177 

78 

490 

160 

293 

541 

5,739 

,  Oceania . 

26 

12 

7 

108 

— 

152 

Total:  primary  exporting 
regions . 

5,634 

2,325 

800 

701 

529 

1,191 

11,181 

Source:  United  Nations,  Statistical  Yearbook.  1959,  Table  159;  N.B.  Scott,  “Soviet  Economic  Relations 
with  Under-developed  Countries”,  Soviet  Studies,  VolJJ,  1958/59,  Table  V. 

■August  1953— May  1958. 

’’Excluding  bilateral  economic  assbtance  extended  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
centrally  planned  economies  other  than  the  Soviet  Union,  on  which  official  information  has 
not  been  obtained. 

■United  Nations  agencies. 

’’Argentina  only. 

■Comprbing  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and 
Yemen.  Excluding  grants  from  United  Kingdom  for  the  support  of  Jordan’s  military  forces. 

’Including  156.9  million  dollars  to  0.9  million  Palestine  refugees  in  Jordan,  Gaza,  Lebanon  and 
Syria  from  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA). 

'Including  assbtance  to  Macao,  Portuguese  India  and  Portuguese  Timor  in  the  four  years  1954- 
1957  and  Netherlands  New  Guinea  in  the  five  years  1954-1958. 
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What,  then,  are  the  final  prospects  for  exports 
of  primary  materials  from  the  region?  The  demand 
outlook  for  such  imports  into  the  industrial  countries 
appears  unfavourable,  with  the  exceptions  and  quali¬ 
fications  as  to  commodities  and  countries  noted  above. 
On  the  supply  side,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  various 
positive  and  negative  factors  making  for  a  change  in 
the  share  of  the  demand  accruing  to  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region,  but  their  importance 
would  seem  to  defy  quantification.  On  balance,  it 
appears  likely  that  the  region  will  have  to  make 
every  effort  to  retain  its  present  share,  and  to  prevent 
a  continuation  of  the  downward  trend  of  the  past 
twenty  years.’  Some  countries  may  do  somewhat 
better  if  the  especially  serious  shortfall  due  to  war 
and  political  unrest  is  to  be  made  good;  some  may 
be  favoured  by  their  still  unexploited  natural  resources, 
but  more  important  w'ould  appear  to  be  the  effort  and 
investments  concentrated  on  making  the  most  of 
existing  opportunities.  Increasing  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  present  export  products,  and  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  export  products  with  better  demand 
prospects  hold  the  key  to  maintaining,  and  possibly 
increasing,  the  region’s  present  share  in  the  imports 
of  primary  materials  into  the  industrial  countries. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  region  cannot  place 
too  much  reliance  on  increasing  exports  of  primary 
products  to  the  industrial  countries.  It  was  brought 
out  in  table  38  that,  if  the  primary  exporting  countries 
of  the  region  manage  to  maintain  their  share  in  the 
exports  of  each  commodity,  the  prospective  increases 
in  the  twenty-year  period  up  to  1975  ranged,  except 
in  the  case  of  Sarawak,  from  33  to  87  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  structure  of  exports  of  the  country 
concerned.  As  noted  above,  even  these  expectations 
may  prove  to  be  quite  optimistic.  On  any  reasonable 
assumption  as  to  the  desirable  rate  of  growth  of  their 
national  product,  it  appears,  therefore,  that  hardly 
any  country  of  the  region  can  look  forward  to  an 
economic  development  in  which  the  growth  of  exports 
of  primary  products  to  the  industrial  countries  plays 
the  leading  role. 

ALTERNATIVES  FOR  INCREASING 
EXPORT  EARNINGS 

If  the  prospects  for  the  growth  of  traditional 
exports  of  primary  commodities  to  the  industrial 
countries  are  limited  relative  to  the  rapid  expansion 
of  imports  from  them,  what  alternatives  are  open  to 


1  See  chapter  4,  table  20,  p.59. 


the  region  to  maintain  its  capacity  to  import?  These 
would  seem  to  fall  into  two  broad  categories.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  he  possible  to  develop  altematiTe 
markets  for  its  traditional  exports  of  primary  goods, 
or  to  develop  an  export  trade  in  manufactures  or, 
finally,  to  improve  the  service  balance.  Secondly,  the 
capacity  to  import  might  be  increased  by  larger 
private  capital  imports  or  foreign  aid.  The  first  set 
of  possibilities  will  be  explored  in  this  section,  and 
it  will  appear  that  not  much  relief  can  be  expected 
from  these  various  sources,  in  which  case  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  necessary  trend  towards  greater  import 
substitution  for  the  region  as  a  whole  would  appear 
unavoidable. 

Prospects  for  exports  of  manufactured 

GOODS  AND  FOR  SERVICE  EARNINGS 

A  good  case  can  be  made,  and  has  frequently 
been  made,  for  manufactured  exports  from  some 
countries  of  the  region,  which  have  high  population 
pressure  and  limited  agricultural  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  Low  wages  should  make  them  competitiTe 
in  at  least  the  simpler  type  of  labour-intensive  manu¬ 
facturing  processes,  such  as  prevail  in  the  cheaper 
lines  of  consumer  goods.  In  fact,  exports  of  textiles 
and  other  consumer  goods  have  been  so  successful 
as  to  provoke  a  reaction  from  the  other  manufacturing 
countries,  and  demands  for  protection  are  frequent, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  western  Europe. 
The  old  arguments  in  the  United  States  against 
imports  from  “cheap-labour”  countries  in  Europe,  are 
now  used  by  the  latter  against  textile  imports  from 
Hong  Kong,  India,  Japan  and  Pakistan.  Similar  argu¬ 
ments  may  he  expected  in  regard  to  other  successful 
exports  from  the  countries  of  the  region.  Quotas  have 
been  imposed  “voluntarily”  by  Japan  on  its  exports  to 
the  United  States,  for  cotton  textiles,  silk  goods,  and 
flat-ware.  In  western  Europe,  Japanese  imports  are 
still  hampered  by  the  absence  of  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  under  GATT  rules  in  several  countries, 
such  as  Austria,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Kingdom.®  Exports  of  cotton  cloth  from  Hong  Kong, 
India  and  Pakistan  to  the  United  Kingdom  ait 
similarly  subject  to  a  “voluntary”  quota  restriction, 
which  may  be  expanded  to  other  export  lines.  France 
and  Switzerland  also  have  imposed  import  restrictions 
on  goods  from  Hong  Kong,  and  there  are  indications 
that  a  similar  step  is  being  considered  in  the  United 
States.® 


2  White  Paper  on  International  Trade,  1958,  Ministry  of  InW' 
national  Trade  and  Industry,  Japan. 

8  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  26  March  1959,  p-ri, 
Chartered  Bank,  Chairman’s  Statement. 
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In  the  light  of  these  experiences  it  would  seem 
wise  to  temper  any  undue  enthusiasm  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  alternative  exports  of  manufactures  of 
consumer  goods  to  the  industrial  countries.  These 
countries  could,  of  course,  be  urged  to  resist 
protectionist  pressures  in  this  field,  but  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  expect  any  great  or  rapid  results 
along  these  lines.  The  transformation  needed  in  the 
older  industrial  countries,  if  inroads  into  their  home 
markets  for  consumer  goods  are  superimposed  on  the 
inevitable  loss  of  export  markets  in  the  primary 
exporting  countries,  is  such  that  resistance  to  these 
changes,  desirable  as  they  are,  is  formidable.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  changes  in  this  direction,  but 
they  are  likely  to  be  relatively  slow.  The  sensitivity 
of  western  consumer  goods  industries  to  competition 
from  “low-wage  countries”  has  been  great.  This  is 
no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  their  textile 
industries,  which  are  especially  hard  pressed,  tradi¬ 
tionally  relied  heavily  on  exports  to  countries  some 
of  which  have  now  become  competitors  even  in  the 
domestic  markets  of  the  western  producers. 

Exports  of  (domestically  produced)  manufactured 
goods  are  for  the  present  of  importance  only  for  India 
(where  they  account  for  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  country)  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  for 
Pakistan  (13  per  cent)  and  China:  Taiwan  (9  per 
cent).  In  extraregional  trade,  the  share  of  these 
exports  is  even  smaller;  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  were  some  38  per  cent  of  the  combined  total 
exports  of  India  and  Pakistan  but  only  32  per  cent 
of  their  extraregional  exports.  For  this  reason,  even 
spectacular  increases  in  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
could  hardly  make  a  great  contribution  to  the  import 
capacity  of  most  primary  producing  countries  of  the 
region.  The  only  significant  exception  would  appear 
to  be  India,  owing  to  poor  prospects  for  primary 
exports  and  the  relatively  large  share  of  exports  of 
manufactured  goods.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  confronting  its  manufacturing  industry  should 
not  be  underestimated.  To  illustrate,  an  increase  by 
150-175  per  cent  in  India’s  extraregional  exports  of 
manufactures  would  increase  the  country’s  total 
p  export-based  capacity  to  import  by  no  more  than  100 
per  cent.  For  the  region  as  a  whole,  even  increases 
in  industrial  exports  of  this  order  of  magnitude  could 
not  raise  the  import  capacity,  based  mainly  on  primary 
exports,  by  more  than  some  10  per  cent. 

The  prospects  for  raising  the  capacity  to  import 
nugjit  also  be  improved  by  expanding  earnings  from 
services.  Receipts  on  account  of  foreign  government 
erpenditure  are  large  only  if  connected  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  procurements  of  goods  and  services  for  civil 
ormihtary  aid  missions.  Such  receipts  may  possibly 
eipand  in  some  countries,  but  in  others,  where  such 
fwipts  are  at  present  relatively  large,  they  are  more 
i  ^dy  to  decline.  The  investment  income  received 


by  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region 
consists  largely  of  interest  on  their  foreign  exchange 
holdings,  and  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  considered  a 
growth  item.  Under  the  pressure  of  economic  deve¬ 
lopment  plans,  foreign  exchange  reserves  are  likely 
to  be  kept  to  a  bare  minimum,  which  at  best  will 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  their  foreign  trade. 
The  region’s  receipts  on  transportation  account  are 
derived  mainly  from  port  expenditure  and  supplies  for 
foreign  ships.  Earnings  from  actual  transport  are 
small,  but  could  be  expanded  if  the  countries  of  the 
region  were  to  acquire  larger  merchants  fleets.  In 
so  far  as  their  imports  would  then  be  carried  by 
national  rather  than  foreign  ships,  this  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  form  of  import  substiUition,'  the  need  for 
which  is  discussed  below.*  Here  it  should  perhaps 
be  mentioned  that,  in  view  of  comparative  advantages 
and  the  large  amounts  of  capital  required,  it  is  not 
self-evident  that  this  would  be  the  most  eflicient  form 
that  import  substitution  could  take  in  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region.  Finally,  receipts 
from  foreign  travel  are  likely  to  increase  rapidly,  at 
least  in  some  countries  of  the  region,  with  the  growth 
of  tourism,  and  travel  generally,  especially  if  the  effort 
to  provide  travel  facilities  were  stepped  up. 

On  balance,  however,  it  would  appear  that, 
although  some  service  items  (including  extraordinary 
procurement  of  goods)  may  expand  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  as  a  group  they  are  unlikely  to  raise  by  very 
much  the  import  capacity  of  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  region  based  on  ordinary  commodity 
exports. 

PROSPECTS  IN  ALTERNATIVE  MARKETS 

Alternative  markets  may,  as  mentioned  above, 
provide  another  possibility  of  improving  the  poor 
prospects  in  the  traditional  markets  in  the  industrial 
countries.  The  growing  importance,  in  world  trade, 
of  the  centrally  planned  economies,  namely  the  Soviet 
Union,  eastern  Europe,  and  mainland  China,  raises 
the  question  whether  they  offer  up  any  major  markets 
for  exports  from  the  region. 

The  trade  of  the  centrally  planned  economies  has 
rapidly  expanded  since  before  the  war.  But  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  past  decade  have  made  the  “eastern 
trading  area”,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  rely  more 
on  intraregional  trade,  which  has  sharply  expanded. 
Its  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  risen  only  slowly  (see  table  41),  to  some 
extent  owing  to  embargoes  on  exports  of  strategic 
materials  to  mainland  China.  These  imports  are  still 
small,  amounting  to  some  2.5  per  cent  of  world 

IWith  the  usual  accounting  practiced  of  valuing  imports  c.i.f. 
and  exports  f.o.b.,  this  would  show  up,  however,  as  higher  re¬ 
ceipts,  not  smaller  payments,  for  transport. 

2 See  p.lOl. 
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Part  11.  Foreign  Trade  of  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries 


Table  41.  Centrally  Planned  Economies:  Imports  from  the  Rest  of  the  World  and 
ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries,  1938,  1948,  1952,  1953  and  1956 
(Current  value  in  million  US  dollars) 


Eastern  trading 
area 


Eastern  Europe 


Mainland 

China 


of  which  of  which  of  which  of  which 

from  ECAFE  from  ECAFE  from  ECAFE  from  ECAFE 

Total  countries^  Total  countries^  Total  countries^  Total  countries^ 


Source:  Raymond  F.  Mikesell  and  Jack  N.  Bchrmann,  Financing  Free  World  Trade  with  the  Sino- 
Soviet  Bloc,  Princeton  Studies  in  International  Finance  No.8,  table  1  (with  sources  quoted 
there). 

■Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Federation  of  Malaya-Singapore,  India,  Indonesia,  Laos, 

Pakistan,  and  southern  Viet-Nam,  and  also  Hong  Kong. 


imports  in  1956  and  1957,  as  compared  with  6.4 
per  cent  in  1938.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that 
their  imports  from  the  primary  exporting  countries 
of  the  ECAFE  region  have  declined,  whereas  those 
from  other  primary  exporting  areas  have  increased 
(see  table  42).  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  decline 
in  imports  into  mainland  China  (from  areas  other 
than  centrally  planned  economies)  which,  before  the 
war,  accounted  for  nearly  all  exports  of  the  primary 
exporting  ECAFE  countries  to  the  centrally  planned 
economies.  But,  in  part,  it  is  due  also  to  the  large 
shift  in  the  imports  into  mainland  China  against  the 
ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries.  Changes  in  the 
commodity  structure  of  its  import  demand  which 
cannot  be  met  by  the  primary  exporting  countries  of 
the  region  may  underlie  this  shift.  The  exports  of 
the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  to  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
greatly  risen  from  their  low  prewar  levels  (see 
table  41). 

Table  42.  Centrally  Planned  Economies:  Sources  of 
Imports,  by  Major  Areas,  1938  and  1956 
(Current  value  in  million  US  dollars) 


1938 

1956 

Industrial  countries: 

North  America . 

192 

76 

Western  Europe . 

Primary  exporting  countries: 

860 

1,774 

ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries*. 

440 

306 

Latin  America . 

22 

107 

Near  East  and  Africa . 

36 

194 

CXreania . 

17 

58 

Total 

1,597 

2,515 

The  trade  of  the  centrally  planned  economies  b 
predominantly  among  themselves,  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  that  of  the  industrial  countries,  and  their 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  directed  towards 
the  industrial  countries  rather  than  to  the  primary 
exporting  countries.  In  contrast,  although  total 
imports  of  the  industrial  countries  are  less  than  six 
times  those  of  the  centrally  planned  economies,  their 
imports  from  the  primary  producing  countries  were, 
in  1957,  over  twenty  times  as  large  (see  table  43). 
This  is,  of  course,  not  the  whole  story.  Figures  of 
this  kind  are  apt  to  hide  significant  differences 
between  individual  areas,  countries  and  commodities. 
For  several  primary  exporting  ECAFE  countries,  and 
also  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  relative  importance 
of  the  eastern  trading  market  is  considerably  greater 
(see  table  42  and  44). 


Table  43.  Regional  Distribution  of  World  Exports, 
by  Origin  and  Destination,  1957 
(Current  value  in  billion  US  dollars  f.o.b.) 


■ — to 

Imports  frof>r~~' 

Industrial 

countries 

Centrally 

planned 

economies 

Primary 

producing 

countries 

Worif 

Industrial  countries  .  . 

.  42.8 

1.95 

22.5 

702 

Centrally  planned 
economies . 

.  1.97 

8.49 

0.78 

11.5 

Primary  producing 
countries . 

.  20.6 

0.92 

7.5 

29.6 

World* . 

,  .  65.4 

11.4 

30.8 

1113 

Source:  Ibid. 

•  Sec  footnote  (a)  of  table  41. 


Source:  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Earopei 
Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  10,  No.  2,  p.38. 

•  Including  special  categories,  unallocated  exports, 
some  statistical  discrepancy,  due  to  utilization  of  variow 
sources  and  data. 
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Table  44.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries: 

Selected  Destinations,  1957 
(f.o.b.  value  in  milUon  US  dollars) 


Exports  to 


Exports  to 

Imports  frorn"'^ 

USSR 

Eastern 

Europe 

Mainland 

China 

Total 

centrally 

planned 

economies 

North 

America 

Western 

Europe 

Total 

Japan  industrial 
countries 

World 

Afghanistan*  .  .  . 

16 

4 

20 

14 

14 

28 

64 

Burma . 

9 

8 

9 

26 

2 

20 

22 

44 

210 

Ceylon  . 

Federation  of  Malaya- 

— 

1 

35 

36 

48 

127 

6 

181 

353 

Singapore  .  .  .  . 

13 

31 

24 

68 

208 

452 

137 

797 

1,363 

India . 

37 

13 

8 

58 

306 

477 

57 

840 

1,350 

Indonesia . 

7 

2 

26 

35 

148 

312 

40 

500 

970 

Pakistan . 

Other  ECAFE 

4 

7 

10 

21 

39 

151 

44 

234 

337 

countries'*  .  .  .  . 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

332 

189 

175 

696 

1,101 

Total  listed  .  .  .  . 

86 

66 

115 

267 

1,097 

1,742 

481 

3,320 

5,748 

Source:  United  Nations,  Direction  of  International  Trade,  Series  I,  Volume  X,  No.  8;  for  Afghanistan: 
Ministry  of  Planning,  Survey  of  Progress,  Statistics,  Volume  FV,  1959. 

■Fiscal  year  1957/58. 

'’Cambodia,  China  (Taiwan),  southern  Korea,  Laos,  Philippines,  Thailand  and  southern 
Viet-Nam. 


The  prospects  of  the  centrally  planned  economies 
offering  an  alternative  market  for  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  depends  largely  on 
the  commodity  composition  of  their  exports.  The 
centrally  planned  economies  are  wholly  dependent  for 
their  natural  rubber  requirements  on  the  outside 
world.  Net  sugar  imports,  although  marginal,  have 
ako  increased  rapidly  since  the  late  ’thirties,  and 
seem  to  have  reached  the  level  of  the  late  ’twenties; 
this  is  the  net  result  of  higher  imports  into  the  Soviet 
Union  (a  small  exporter  before  the  war),  a  decline 
in  imports  into  mainland  China,  and  an  increase  in 
exports  from  eastern  Europe.  With  the  exception  of 
rabber  and  sugar,  the  centrally  planned  economies 
have  greatly  increased  their  self-sufficiency  in  primary 
materials  since  before  the  war,  and  in  many  cases, 
ffieir  imports  have  even  declined  absolutely. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  has  become 
a  sizable  exporter  of  cotton,  and  net  imports  into  the 
eastern  trading  area  as  a  whole  have  become  marginal. 
Its  imports  of  jute  have  declined  since  before  the 
war,  and  those  of  wool  have  remained  at  about  the 
same  level.  Coffee  and  cocoa  are  also  imported  on 
a  small  scale,  but  tea,  of  greater  relevance  to  the 
region,  is  exported  from  the  eastern  trading  area.  A 
rapid  increase  in  tobacco  imports  into  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  offset,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
larger  exports  from  mainland  China.  Net  trade  in 
oetals  is  small,  with  some,  particularly  tin,  being 
exported  and  others  imported,  while  fuel  exports  from 
•he  area  are  considerable.* 


It  is  thus  understandable  that  a  few  raw  materials 
account  for  the  major  share  (over  two-thirds  in  1957) 
of  all  exports  of  the  region  to  the  eastern  trading 
area.  Rubber  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  these  raw 
material  exports;  cotton,  jute,  wool,  iron  ore  and 
hides  and  skins  account  for  the  rest  (see  table  45). 


Table  45.  ECAFE  Primary  Exporting  Countries: 
Exports  of  Raw  Materials  to  Centrally 
Planned  Economies,  1957 
(Million  US  dollars) 


•For  further  details,  see  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
gnomic  Survey  of  Europe,  1957,  Appendix  tables;  and  United 
Economic  Survey,  1958,  part  I,  chapter  4 
(Problems  of  Primary  Commodities  in  the  Centrally  Planned 
Economies),  Appendix. 


'  Destination 

Commodity^~'^ — 
and  origin 

USSR 

Eastern 

Europe 

Mainland 

China 

Total 

centrally 

planned 

economies 

Rubber: 

Federation  of  Malaya- 

Singapore  .... 

.  8.4 

28.9 

18.9 

56.3 

Ceylon  . 

.  - 

— 

35.1 

35.1 

Indonesia  . 

.  6.7 

— 

22.5 

29.2 

Cotton: 

Afghanistan  .... 

.  8.9 

2.9 

— 

11.8 

Pakistan . 

.  1.3 

— 

6.9 

8.2 

Iran  . 

.  2.3 

3.3 

— 

5.6 

Jute: 

Pakbtan . 

2.3 

7.0 

2.5 

11.9 

Wool: 

India . 

.  4.2 

_ 

_ 

4.3 

Afghanistan  .... 

.  3.8 

0.3 

— 

4.1 

Iron  ore: 

India . 

•  — 

8.3 

— 

8.4 

Hides  and  skins: 

India . 

.  5.6 

0.5 

_ 

6.2 

Total  listed  .  .  . 

.  43.5 

51.2 

85.9 

181.1 

Source:  National  trade  statistics. 
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SOME  IMPLICATIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

The  need  for  import  substitution 

The  upshot  of  the  discussion  of  the  export 
prospects  of  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the 
region  is  that  their  capacity  to  import  may  be 
expected  to  grow  perhaps  by  no  more  than  60-70 
per  cent  up  to  1975.  This  assumes,  among  other 
things,  that  the  terms  of  trade  will  neither  improve 
nor  deteriorate  relatire  to  1954-1956.  A  major 
implication  of  this  outlook  is  that  the  development 
of  the  region  can  hardly  rely  exclusively  on  exports 
even  in  the  countries  with  favourable  export  prospects. 
The  momentum  provided  by  the  expansion  in  the 
export  industries  will  be  too  small  to  bring  about 
an  adequate  increase  in  total  output.  Rising  exports 
are  unlikely  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  development 
process  of  most  countries  of  the  region.  In  view  of 
the  much  greater  expansion  of  imports  expected  by 
1975,  their  function,  and  that  of  any  foreign  aid 
and  capital  inflow,  is  rather  to  provide  the  necessary 
foreign  exchange  for  development,  the  prime  movers 
of  which  will  have  to  come  from  within. 

A  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  to  finance  imports 
of  producer  goods  and  some  raw  materials  (indis¬ 
pensable  for  development  programmes  and  procurable 
at  home  only  with  great  difficulty)  is  likely  to 
constitute  a  crucial  problem  for  many  countries  of 
the  region.  In  the  present  circumstances,  it  appears 
that,  to  a  varying  extent,  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  region  will  experience  an  increasing 
gap  between  their  capacity  to  import  producer  goods 
and  their  requirements  in  order  to  achieve  reasonable 
rates  of  growth  in  their  national  incomes;  and  it 
therefore  seems  that  major  efforts  will  have  to  be 
made  to  expand  or  establish  domestic  producer  goods 
industries  in  the  region. 

Some  countries  of  the  region  are  more  favourably 
placed  than  others  in  this  respect.  The  Federation 
of  Malaya,  for  instance,  whose  capacity  to  import 
may  be  expected  to  increase  by  three-quarters  in  the 
next  twenty  years,  and  whose  relatively  low  share 
of  capital  goods  in  total  imports  could  be  raised 
isiderably,  especially  if  less  food  imports  were 
oeeded,  is  unlikely  to  have  much  of  a  problem  in 
meeting  the  demand  for  capital  goods  imports  required 
for  a  rapid  increase  in  its  national  income.  To 
wying  degrees,  however,  primary  exporting  countries 
of  the  region  will  be  confronted  wiA  the  need  both 
to  curtail  the  demand  for  producer  goods,  and  to 
®>he  efforts  to  increase  their  supply,  or  both, 
^^utailment  of  producer  goods  requirements,  by  a 
*ldft  towards  less  “capital  intensive”  investments  in 
*gnculture,  may  facilitate  an  increase  in  their  supply 
^  a  later  stage,  by  reducing  the  need  for  food 
•mports.  More  generally,  greater  supplies  of  pro¬ 


ducer  goods  can  be  made  available  either  by  directly 
expanding  their  production,  or  by  an  expansion  of 
production  of  import-substituting  food  and  consumer 
goods,  providing  a  foreign  exchange  margin  for  larger 
imports  of  producer  goods.  However,  for  some 
countries  the  latter  course  alone  will  probably  not 
suffice  to  make  these  goods  available  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Building  up  a  producer  goods  industry 
is  by  no  means  easy  and  may,  in  the  short  run, 
even  aggravate  foreign  exchange  difficulties.  But  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  no  other  choice  if  a 
reasonable  rate  of  growth  of  the  national  product 
is  to  be  attained.  For  most  other  countries,  it  will 
be  an  easier  and  less  costly  adjustment  to  expand 
their  food  production  and  consumer  goods  industries 
to  the  required  extent.  Import  substitution  of  services 
such  as  shipping,  banking  and  insurance  will  also 
help  to  alleviate  their  foreign  exchange  problem. 

Regional  co-operation 

This  import  substitution  of  consumer  goods  may, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  be  facilitated  for  the  region 
as  a  whole,  and  obviated  for  individual  countries,  by 
developing  intraregional  trade  in  food,  raw  materiab 
and  consumer  goods. 

If,  however,  the  past  is  any  guide,  the  trend 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.'  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  export  development  in  several  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  has  been  directed 
towards  supplying  the  markets  of  the  industrial 
countries,  which  remain  the  predominant  suppliers 
of  their  needs  for  manufactured  goods.  Confronted 
with  a  foreign  exchange  shortage,  countries,  in  their 
economic  development  plans,  have  aimed  at  self- 
sufficiency  in  cereals,  in  sugar  and  in  textiles,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the 
region.  Even  so,  the  region  is  importing  from  outside 
fairly  large  quantities  of  manufactured  consumer 
goods  (such  as  textiles),  foodstuffs  (such  as  wheat 
and  sugar),  and  raw  materials  (such  as  oil  and 
cotton),  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  for  some 
countries  in  the  region  to  dispose  of  their  exportable 
surpluses  of  some  of  these  goods.  This  is  presumably 
due  to  the  higher  prices  of  regional  products,  taste 
preferences,  and  other  factors.  It  would  seem  rea¬ 
sonably  clear,  however,  that  it  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  region  as  a  whole  to  mobilize  available 
under-utilized  resources  in  manufacturing  and  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  substitute  them  for  supplies  now 
obtained  from  outside  the  region.  The  expansion  of 
production  within  the  region  would,  moreover,  tend 
to  lower  the  apparently  higher  costs  of  import 
substitutes.  The  textile  industry  in  India,  for 
example,  and  rice  production  in  Burma  and  Thailand, 
etc.  are  obvious  examples  of  these  possibilities. 

1  See  chapter  4,  chart  6,  p.80. 
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Quite  apart  from  the  co-existence  of  under-utilized 
capacity  within  the  region  and  imports  from  outside 
of  products  identical  or  similar  to  those  produced  in 
the  region,  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  scope 
for  co-operation  in  import  substitution  between  the 
countries  of  the  region.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
make  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  type  of  com¬ 
modities  which  at  present  are  being  imported,  and 
the  extent  to  which  these  could  be  replaced  by 
production  in  the  region  within  the  cost  differentials 
(between  regionally  produced  and  imported  goods) 
which  may  be  permitted  if  account  is  taken  of  the 
real  cost  of  foreign  exchange.  It  is  certain  that  these 
differences  in  cost  would  be  kept  within  narrower 
bounds,  especially  for  the  smaller  countries,  if  some 
specialization  could  be  agreed  upon  within  the  region,* 
enabling  it  to  benefit  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
economies  of  scale  in  manufacturing,  and  from 
the  differences  in  natural  endowment  for  primary 
production. 

Although  it  is  hard  to  deny  the  advantages  of 
such  a  policy  for  the  primary  exporting  countries 
of  the  region,  some  difSculties  require  to  be  tackled, 
since  their  interests,  though  convergent  in  some 
respects,  diverge  in  others.  They  converge  in  the 
common  discrimination  against  outsiders,  but  they 
diverge  in  the  country  distribution  of  the  increases 
in  production  resulting  from  it.  Countries  need  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  which  country  shall 
produce  which  goods  and  to  what  extent.  As  regards 
the  possible  conflict  of  interest  between  the  countries 
with  well-developed  consumer  goods  industries  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  region  which  desire  to 
start  or  expand  such  industries,  what  is  wanted  is 
a  compromise  satisfying  both  the  need  for  protection 
of  the  “late-comers”  and  for  preferential  treatment  of 
regional  sources  of  supply  within  a  scheme  such  as 
a  common  market  in  the  primary  exporting  countries 
of  the  ECAFE  area. 

ISome  of  the  fields  suitable  for  such  specialization  and  worthy 
of  further  investigation  are  those  relating  to  the  industries  manu¬ 
facturing  iron  and  steel  and  engineering  goods.  An  iron  and 
steel  industry  located  in  a  convenient  place  with  good  harbour  and 
transport  facilities  and  near  deposits  of  raw  materials  may  prove 
to  be  an  economic  proposition.  It  may  provide  an  assured  market 
for  the  region’s  iron  ores  and  coals  and  an  assured  source  of 
semi-finished  steel  say,  for  example,  for  the  re-rolling  industries  or 
other  engineering  industries  in  other  ECAFE  countries.  Thk  may 
also  perhafK  stimulate  the  idea  of  specialization  by  countries  with 
the  most  suitable  facilities  for  particular  products.  Plates  for  shijK 
may,  for  example,  be  produced  in  a  large  plate  mill  in  one  coun¬ 
try  and  these  may  be  made  available  for  the  manufacture  of  coastal 
ships  and  barges  in  others  specializing  in  their  production.  Tool 
and  alloy  steels  and  ferro-alloys  may  be  produced  in  a  country 
at  a  location  with  abundant  power  but  the  ores  themselves  may  be 
brought  from  nearby  countries.  Ferro-manganese,  ferro-tungsten 
and  high  carbon  tool  steels  in  electric  furnace  are  some  of  the 
piojects  which  may  prove  worthy  of  investigation  where  the  re¬ 
quired  quantities  of  power  and  necessary  raw  materials  such  as 
manganese  ores  and  wolfram  are  available.  Two  other  products 
which  may  perhaps  be  manufactured  with  advantage  within  the 
region  are  cement  and  paper. 


It  should,  perhaps,  be  stressed  that  the  exports 
referred  to  here  should  be  additional,  not  only  to 
those  within  the  region,  but  to  total  exports.  Switch¬ 
overs  of  extraregional  into  intraregional  exports  do 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  exchange  difiBculties  of  the 
region.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  import 
substitution  may  have  adverse  repercussions  on 
existing  intraregional  exports.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Ceylon’s  Ten-Year  Plan  aims  at  further  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  imports  of  rice,  meat,  poultry,  fruits, 
spices  and  vegetable,*  at  present  obtained  from  Burma 
and  India.  This  illustrates  the  need  to  co-ordinate 
not  only  trade  policies  (in  the  narrow  sense),  hut 
also  the  policies,  programmes  and  plans  of  resource 
development  in  general — a  much  more  diflicult  matter. 

If  these  obstacles  are  successfully  surmounted 
the  region  will  not  only  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
co-operation  in  solving  its  common  foreign  exchange 
problem,  but  also  lay  a  groundwork  for  mutually 
beneficial  co-ordinated  economic  development. 

The  role  of  industrial  countries 

The  foreign  exchange  problem  of  the  primary 
producing  countries  of  the  region  would,  of  course, 
be  alleviated  if  the  industrial  countries  imported  more 
from  them.  A  major  factor  in  this  respect  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  rate  of  growth  of  income  in  the 
industrial  countries.  A  rate  of  growth  faster  than 
that  underlying  the  projections  presented  in  earlier 
sections  would  almost  certainly  result  in  larger  export 
proceeds  for  the  region.  Apart  from  this,  the  indus¬ 
trial  countries  could  help  by  taking  specific  measures 
to  increase  imports.  At  present,  primary  production 
is,  in  one  form  or  another,  and  to  a  varying  extent 
protected  and  subsidized  in  most  industrial  countries. 
Moreover,  a  good  many  of  them  levy  heavy  taxes  on 
tropical  beverages  and  tobacco,  even  though  they  do 
not  produce  such  commodities  themselves.  A  decline 
in  this  protection  and  taxation  would  no  doubt  increase 
the  imports  of  primary  commodities  into  the  industrial 
countries.® 

It  should  be  realized,  however,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  benefits  would  accrue  to  countries  outside  the 
region.  A  decline  in  agricultural  protection  would 
primarily  affect  cereals  and  dairy  products  and  would 
hardly  increase  the  exports  of  countries  within  At 
region.  More  relevant  to  them  are  sugar,  cotton  and 
oilseeds  which  would  presumably  benefit  from  less 
protection  in  industrial  countries.  But  it  is  easy  to 
over-estimate  the  effects  of  such  a  change  in  pdi^ 
on  the  exports  of  the  primary  exporting  countries 

2  A  reduction  of  46  per  cent  for  all  agricultural  and  fishoi 
products. 

*See  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Trends  in  I**'' 
national  Trade,  Geneva,  October  1958,  pp.80-115. 
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of  the  region.  Similarly,  the  lowering  or  complete 
abolition  of  revenue  duties  on  tropical  beverages  and 
tobacco  is  bkely  to  be  especially  effective  for  coffee 
and  cocoa,  commodities  which  do  not  bulk  large  in 
the  primary  exports  of  the  region,  but  of  minor 
importance  for  tea,  one  of  its  principal  export 
products. 


Much  more  important  for  the  region’s  primary 
exporters,  it  would  appear,  is  the  industrial  protection 
of  consumer  goods,  especially  textiles,  practised  in 
many  industrial  countries.  A  reduction  of  this  pro¬ 
tection  might  well  significantly  increase  the  export 
of  manufactured  goods  from  a  country  such  as  India, 
and  might  give  some  impetus  to  industrial  production 
in  some  other  countries  of  the  region.  The  direct 
effects  on  demand  for  manufactured  goods,  as  well 
as  the  indirect  effects  on  the  foreign  exchange  position, 
would  greatly  stimulate  the  industrialization  of  the 
primary  exporting  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region. 


It  would  be  unrealistic,  however,  to  expect  too 
much  on  this  score.  Even  if  all  protection,  both 
agricultural  and  industrial,  were  scrapped,  import 
substitution  of  food  and  manufactured  consumer 
goods  would  still  be  necessary.  At  the  same  time, 
the  burden  of  adjustment  for  the  industrial  countries 
would  be  considerable,  and  involve  an  accelerated 
transformation  of  their  economies  away  from  agricul¬ 
ture  and  consumer  goods  industries,  and  towards 
greater  emphasis  on  the  production  of  capital  goods. 
The  difficulties  of  this  adjustment,  as  already  noted 
in  the  previous  chapter,  would  be  further  enhanced 
by  the  very  import  substitution  which  will,  in  any 
event,  have  to  take  place  in  the  primary  producing 
countries  of  the  region.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
political  resistance  against  changes  in  this  direction 
would  seem  formidable.  It  appears  not  unlikely  that 
the  industrial  countries,  rather  than  enable  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  the  region  to  earn  the  foreign 
exchange  needed  for  their  development  through  trade, 
may  prefer  to  make  this  foreign  exchange  available 
through  aid. 


The  postwar  concept  of  international  aid  — 
bilateral  or  through  international  agencies — implies 
the  acceptance  of  the  important  principle  of  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  for  a  more  widespread  sharing 
of  economic  gains;  however,  this  tends  to  become 
obscured,  to  some  extent,  by  non-economic  considera¬ 
tions  and  aid  tends  to  be  distributed  unequally  in 
relation  to  the  purely  economic  needs  of  individual 
countries.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  this  foreign 
aid  takes  the  form  of  loans  or  investment,  rather 
than  of  grants,  it  constitutes  a  liability  in  terms  of 
future  payments  of  interest,  dividends  and  repayments 
of  capital. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
private  capital  played  a  similar  role  in  several  under¬ 
developed  countries  in  building  up  an  infrastructure 
and  extractive  industries,  but,  as  noted  in  chapter  4, 
this  source  of  external  “aid”  has  declined  in 
importance.  Now,  as  an  alternative,  the  advanced 
countries  could  render  similar  assistance  from  public 
funds,  which  would  facilitate  or  accelerate  the 
development  process  in  the  under-developed  countries, 
or  diminish  its  hardships.  On  the  basis  of  inter¬ 
national  agreements,  the  present  system  of  burden 
sharing  could  be  improved  upon,  as  a  further  step 
towards  international  solidarity,  if  the  donor  coun¬ 
tries  were  to  undertake  to  make  contributions  to  an 
international  pool  of  foreign  aid. 

Moreover,  it  would  help  considerably,  if  the 
advanced  countries  were  to  underwrite  standby  credits 
to  cover  any  short-term  foreign  exchange  difficulties 
of  the  under-developed  countries  arising  from  such 
factors  as  an  industrial  recession  or  a  bad  harvest.' 
This  would,  in  bad  years,  make  it  unnecessary  for 
the  developing  countries  suddenly  to  curtail  their 
investment  programmes.  Moreover,  there  would  then 
be  less  need  for  them  to  maintain  foreign  exchange 
reserves  which  might  be  converted  from  presently 
relatively  idle  funds  into  machines  and  factories, 
contributing  to  the  growth  in  output  and  incomes. 

The  trade  problem  of  Japan 

Japan  also  faces  problems  entailing  a  transforma¬ 
tion  of  its  economy.  It  needs  to  import  raw  materials 
for  its  industry,  to  be  paid  for  by  export  of  manu¬ 
factures.  Japan’s  capacity  to  import  thus  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  export  markets  for  its  manufactures. 
It  has  been  shown  above,  however,  that,  as  compared 
with  the  other  industrial  countries  as  a  group,  Japan 
is  a  relatively  small  importer  of  primary  materials, 
with  only  a  small  impact  on  the  capacity  to  import 
of  the  region  and,  more  generally,  of  the  primary 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  size  of  its 
export  market  therefore  depends  largely  on  whether 
it  is  capable  of  delivering  the  type  of  industrial  goods 
now  wanted  by  the  primary  exporting  countries, 
namely,  capital  goods. 

Unfortunately  for  Japan,  it  is  in  an  unfavourable 
competitive  position  vis-d-vis  western  Europe  and 
North  America  in  the  case  of  capital  goods,  which 
it  produces  at  a  cost  considerably  higher  than  the 
other  industrial  countries.  Its  competitive  advantage 
still  lies  with  consumer  goods,  which,  as  argued  above, 
will  be  increasingly  subject  to  import  restrictions  in 
the  primary  exporting  countries.  Japan  is,  therefore, 

IThc  primary  exporting  countries,  from  this  point  of  view,  need 
to  concentrate  on  obtaining  stability  in  the  proceeds  from  exports 
of  their  primary  products  rather  than  in  the  prices  thereof. 
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faced  with  much  the  same  need  as  western  Europe — 
but  of  even  larger  magnitude — to  change  the  structure 
of  its  economy  by  reducing  the  emphasis  on  consumer 
goods  and  concentrating  on  the  production  and  exports 
of  capital  goods. 

The  more  successful  Japan  is  in  these  eflorts,  the 
more  will  it  be  able  to  afford  liberal  import  policies 
for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  This  would  make 
possible,  for  example,  a  shift  in  Japanese  agriculture 
away  from  its  heavy  dependence  on  rice  towards  dairy 
farming  and  the  like,  necessitating  imports  of  feeding 
stuffs,  possibly  from  the  food-exporting  countries  of 
the  region.  On  the  other  hand,  a  shift  towards 
capital  goods  will  not  only  change  the  composition 
of  raw  material  imports,  but  also  reduce  the  need  for 
them,  on  balance,  since  the  raw  material  content  and 
the  dependence  of  Japan  on  outside  supplies  for  raw 
material  is  far  greater  in  the  textile  industry  than 
in  the  heavy  industries.  It  is  not  clear  what  the 
combined  impact  of  these  various  factors  would  be 
.on  Japan’s  over-all  dependence  on  imports  of  primary 
products. 

These  structural  problems  are  not  only  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  industrial  countries;  they  are 
also  directly  related  to  them.  Japan’s  exports  of 
consumer  goods  are  at  present  heavily  discriminated 
against  in  most  of  these  countries  notwithstanding 
its  membership  of  GATT.‘  A  lowering  of  protective 
barriers  would  enable  Japan  to  expand  its  exports 
of  consumer  goods,  and  would  thus  obviate,  to  that 
extent,  the  need  to  transform  its  economy  so  as  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  output  of  capital  goods, 
without  impairing  its  capacity  to  earn  the  foreign 
exchange  required  for  imports  of  raw  materials.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  this  would  aggravate  the 
burden  of  adjustment  in  the  other  industrial  countries: 
the  structural  change  in  the  United  States  and 
especially  western  Europe  would  have  to  be  even 
greater.  Once  again,  it  would  be  impractical  to 
overlook  the  obstacles  to  such  a  policy,  desirable  and 
advantageous  though  it  may  be. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  has  been  suggested  above  that  even  with  the 
most  liberal  import  policy  on  the  part  of  the  industrial 
countries,  and  allowing  for  a  possible  expansion  of 
exports  to  third  markets,  import  substitution  of 
manufactured  consumer  goods  and  food  will  be 
necessary  in  the  primary  producing  countries  of  the 
region  if  they  are  to  develop  at  a  reasonably  rapid 
rate,  and,  a  fortiori,  if  they  are  to  narrow  the  income 
gap  between  themselves  and  the  developed  countries. 
In  fact,  it  was  suggested  that,  in  some  countries,  even 


1  See  page  96  above. 


the  most  severe  degree  of  import  substitution  wil 
probably  not  suffice  to  provide  a  large  enough  margis 
for  imports  of  capital  goods,  so  that  a  formidable 
effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  produce  them  at  home. 
Liberal  import  policies  in  the  industrial  countries 
can  ease  this  situation  somewhat,  but  cannot  essen¬ 
tially  change  it,  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  4e 
very  export  structure  of  the  primary  exportiii| 
countries  of  the  region.  Only  if  it  were  feasible  lot 
the  region  to  displace,  on  a  large  scale,  the  other 
primary  exporting  countries  of  the  world  as  suppliers 
of  the  industrial  countries,  might  it  be  possible  to 
escape  this  conclusion.  To  achieve  this,  however,  fte 
share  of  the  ECAFE  region  in  this  trade  would  have 
to  double.  Stating  the  problem  in  these  terms  makes 
clear  that  this  “solution”  is  too  unrealistic  to  be 
relied  on. 

The  import  substitution  of  consumer  manufactures 
by  primary  exporting  countries  raises  serious  problems 
for  the  industrial  countries  since  it  intensifies  the 
need  for  a  shift  in  their  economic  structure  in  the 
direction  of  capital  goods  and  durable  consumer 
goods.  This  is  especially  true  of  Japan,  which  wil 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  unless  the  other  industrial 
countries  grant  the  country  access  to  their  domestic 
markets  for  consumer  goods,  thus  aggravating  their 
own  problems.  It  was  suggested  that,  to  some  extent, 
there  is  a  choice  for  the  industrial  countries  between 
trade  and  aid:  they  may  either  increase  the  export 
possibilities  of  the  under-developed  countries  by 
removing  import  barriers  of  various  kinds,  or  provide 
foreign  exchange  directly  in  the  form  of  aid. 

The  problems  of  the  primary  producing  countries 
themselves,  in  reducing  the  relative,  or  even  absolute, 
importance  of  imports  of  consumer  goods  and  food, 
can  be  minimized  through  trade  co-operation  between 
them.  Here  also  however,  there  are  conflicts  ol 
interest  which  are  real  and  should  not  be  dismissed 
light-heartedly.  The  conflicts  of  interest  between  the 
more  industrialized  and  the  less  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  region,  and  between  the  “haves”  and  the 
“have-nots”  of  foreign  exchange  earning  capacity- 
to  mention  only  a  few — will  require  a  great  deal  ol 
goodwill  and  solidarity  if  mutually  satisfactoiy 
solutions  are  to  be  found. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  implications  ol 
the  limited  export  prospects  of  the  primary  expornnj 
countries  of  the  region,  and  their  effective  desire  for 
development  which  is  here  taken  for  granted,  provide 
both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  for  econMUt 
statesmanship  in  the  region  itself  as  well  as  in  Ae 
developed  industrial  countries. 
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APPENDIX:  SOURCES  AND  METHODS  OF 
JAPANESE  IMPORT  PROJECTIONS 

Foodstuffs 


Projections  of  future  demand  for  foodstuffs  in 
Japan  have  been  made  by  first  estimating  the  increase 
in  future  requirements.  Demand  for  foodstuffs  has 
been  related  to  rising  per  capita  incomes  through 
income  elasticities  of  demand,  as  given  in  the  back¬ 
ground  papers  to  the  Neiv  Long-Range  Economic  Plan 
(1957-1962),*  except  those  for  a  few  products,  such 
as  tea  and  tobacco,  which  have  been  taken  from 
consumer  budget  studies.*  It  has  been  assumed  that 
personal  income  will  increase  in  line  with  the  gross 
national  product.  The  next  step  is  to  see  whether  the 
increases  (or,  in  the  case  of  some  commodities, 
declines)  thus  calculated  would  result  in  increases  in 
imports.  This  clearly  depends  on  the  expansion  of 
agricultural  production  in  Japan  itself.  As  a  first 
step,  agricultural  production  was  assumed  to  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changes  in 
demand  brought  about  by  higher  incomes.  In  other 
words,  the  production  of  each  commodity  was  assumed 
to  expand,  or  contrast,  in  line  with  the  income 
elasticities  of  demand,  and,  of  course,  the  growth 
of  population.  The  total  increase  in  agricultural 
production  was  obtained  by  taking  account  of  the 
structure  of  agricultural  production  in  the  base  period 
mainly  as  given,  for  major  categories,  in  the  Yearbook 
of  Agricultural  Statistics  (Japan).  Thus  an  increase 
of  some  40  per  cent  was  arrived  at,  which  happened 
to  coincide  very  closely  with  the  macro-economic 
projection  of  future  production  in  agriculture  given 
in  chapter  5.  Future  imports  of  foodstuffs  could, 
therefore,  be  estimated  by  simply  applying  the  rate 
of  population  growth,  rise  in  per  capita  income,  and 
income  elasticities  to  present  volumes  of  imports.® 


From  the  projection  procedure  outlined  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  it  will  be  clear  that  much  depends 
on  the  relative  growth  of  income,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  agricultural  output,  on  the  other.  If  the 
same  rise  in  incomes  were  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  somewhat  slower  (or  faster)  rate  of  expansion  in 
agricultural  output — a  very  likely  possibility — imports 
of  foodstuffs  would  have  to  rise  much  faster  (or 
slower).  For  example,  if  agricultural  output  were 
to  increase  by  only  30  per  cent,  then,  with  imports 

tEconomic  Planning  Agency,  Japanese  Government,  1957. 

^Trend  of  Household  Consumption  based  on  Marginal  Propen- 
to  Consume,  Economic  Planning  Agency  of  Japan,  January 


One  further  complication  should  be  mentioned:  grain  is  used 
not  only  directly  for  human  consumption,  but  also  as  feed  for 
aod  poultry.  The  amount  used  as  such  in  Japan  b  some 
per  cent  of  the  volume  of  imports  of  foodgrains,  and  more  than 
.  ,  'volume  of  imports  of  coarse  grains.  In  the  calculations, 
brf  •  arbitrarily  assumed  that  grain  used  as  feed  was,  in 
^  imported  rather  than  produced  at  home,  and  projections  of 
IW  of  grain  imports  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
®pected  mcrease  in  demand  for  livestock  products  and  poultry. 


in  the  base  period  covering  some  20  per  cent  of  total 
foodstuff  requirements,  as  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
case  in  Japan,  imports  would  have  to  nearly  double, 
rather  than  rise  by  53  per  cent,  in  order  to  meet  the 
increase  in  demand  brought  about  by  population 
growth  and  rising  incomes.  Inversely,  if  agricultural 
output  were  to  increase  faster  than  assumed  here  say, 
by  50  per  cent,  then,  in  otherwise  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  Japan’s  import  requirements  would  increase 
by  less  than  15  per  cent. 

Agricultural  raw  materuls 

Of  the  agricultural  raw  materials  imported  into 
Japan,  cotton,  wool  and  rubber  are  by  far  the  most 
important.  A  projection  of  production  of  cotton  yarn 
is  given  in  Long-term  Prospects*  which  shows  a  rate 
of  increase  somewhat  more  than  half  that  of  mining 
and  industry  as  a  whole.  Although  this  estimate 
seemed  high,  it  was  accepted  for  our  purposes,  and 
demand  for  raw  cotton  was  assumed  to  increase  at 
the  same  rate.  The  estimate  for  wool  has  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  demand  for  woollen  textiles, 
and  therefore  of  the  wool  industry,  will  expand 
somewhat  faster  than  for  cotton.  As  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  and  wool  in  Japan  is  negligible, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  imports  would  show  the 
same  increases. 

Demand  for  rubber,  in  line  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  automotive  industry,  is  likely  to  rise  faster 
than  for  any  other  agricultural  raw  material.  Esti¬ 
mates  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  foreseen 
in  the  production  of  motorcars,  and  trucks  and  buses, 
respectively,  the  increase  in  the  stock  of  vehicles,  the 
number  of  tyres  of  different  vehicles,  annual  replace¬ 
ment  needs  of  tyres,  and  the  relative  rubber  content 
of  tyres  for  motorcars  and  trucks.®  Taking  account 
of  these  various  elements,  it  would  appear  that 
demand  for  rubber  may  be  expected  to  more  than 
treble  during  the  projection  period.®  A  moot  question 
is,  of  course,  how  much  of  this  increase  will  accrue 
to  natural  rubber  and  how  much  will  be  supplied 
by  synthetic  rubber.  The  share  of  the  synthetic 
product  has  been  increasing;  it  rose  from  10  to  14 
per  cent  in  the  three  years  from  1956  to  1958.  How 
far  this  share  will  increase  further  is  likely  to  depend 
largely  on  supply  possibilities,  and  the  relative  costs 
of  natural  rubber  on  the  one  hand,  and  policy 
decisions  as  to  the  degree  of  import  dependence  which 
Japan  can  afford  on  the  other.  These  broader  issues 
were  discussed  in  chapter  5.  For  the  purposes  at 
hand,  it  was  assumed  that  the  share  of  synthetic 
rubber  in  the  total  would  substantially  increase,  and 
reach  about  one-third  in  1975.  As  Japan  produces 

*Loc.cit.,  chart  3. 

6  See  above,  p.92. 

6  Production  projections  are  given  in  Long-term  Prospects, 
table  1;  technological  data  are  taken  from  the  Economic  Survey 
of  Europe  in  1957,  Chapter  V,  page  32. 
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virtually  no  natural  rubber,  this  means  that  the 
volume  of  imports  of  natural  rubber  projected  for 
1975  is  about  two  and  a  quarter  times  as  large  as 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

Finally,  projections  were  made  for  the  import 
of  some  minor  agricultural  raw  materials.  It  was 
assumed  that  demand  for  hard  fibres,  and  thus 
imports,  will  expand  by  about  20  per  cent,  of  jute 
and  burlap  by  15  per  cent,  and  of  hides  and  skins 
by  20  per  cent,  as  the  favourable  influence  of  the 
faster  rate  of  growth  in  the  output  of  their  agricultural 
and  industrial  users  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  the 
substitution  of  synthetic  products. 

Minerals  and  metals 

Projections  of  the  future  requirements  and 
imports  of  mineral  fuels  into  Japan  have  been 
published  in  the  Long-term  Supply  and  Demand 
Prospects  of  Energy  in  Japan.  The  conclusion 
reached  there  is  that  expansion  of  production  will 
lag  behind  the  large  increase  in  requirements  of  coal 
used  for  heating,  and  mostly  in  the  steel  industry, 
as  a  raw  material.  The  deficit  is  to  be  made  up  by 
a  rising  volume  of  imports,  mostly  of  coking  coal, 
which  cannot  be  replaced  by  other  sources  of  energy, 
and,  to  a  minor  extent,  of  anthracite  and  by  large-scale 
substitution  of  heavy  oil  for  coal  now  being  used 
for  heating  purposes.  Partly  for  this  reason,  demand 
for  oil  products  will  rise  rapidly,  and  is  to  be  satisfied 
by  imports,  mostly  of  crude  oil.  An  increase  in 
heavy  oil  imports  is  also  foreseen,  however  (as  a 
demand  structure  heavily  biased  towards  heavy  oils, 
rather  than  petrol,  makes  a  balanced  output  of 
refinery  products  impossible),  while  the  already  small 
imports  of  other  products  are  to  be  eliminated.  The 
results  show  that  imports  of  coal  will  increase  by 
nearly  five  times,  of  crude  petroleum  by  nearly  four 
times,  and  of  petroleum  products  by  150  per  cent.’ 

Future  iron  ore  imports  were  estimated  by 
relating  them  to  the  growth  in  pig  iron  production,” 
which  indicates  an  increase  of  some  250  per  cent. 
Taking  the  limited  scope  for  increasing  domestic  iron 
ore  production  into  account,  an  increase  of  some 


^Long-term  Prospects,  Tabic  6.  These  estimates  do  not  allow 
foi  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  energy  which  would  affect  the  im¬ 
port  demand  for  fuel  oil  to  be  used  in  thermal  power  plants. 
Great  uncerrtainty  is  still  attached  to  the  economic  possibilities  and 
difficulties  of  nuclear  energy,  but  its  utilization  in  Japan  is  unlikely 
to  surpass,  in  the  relatively  near  future  up  to  1975,  that  in  western 
Europe,  estimated  by  the  OEEC  to  reach  some  25  per  cent  of  all 
power  consumption  by  that  date.  On  that  basis,  rough  calcula¬ 
tions  suggest  that  this  would  obviate  the  need  for  imports  of 
heavy  oils  altogether,  but  not  influence  the  demand  for  imports  of 
crude  oil  or  other  fuels.  Even  substitution  on  this  large  scale 
would  affect  the  export  prospects  of  few  countries  of  the  region, 
and  those  only  to  a  small  or  marginal  extent. 

^Ibid,  table  1. 


300  per  cent  during  the  twenty-year  period  was 
projected  for  imports. 

The  non-ferrous  ores  and  metals  face  varying 
prospects.  Japan  is  wholly  dependent  on  imports 
for  the  two  metals  for  which  demand  is  likely  to 
increase  most  rapidly,  i.e.  nickel  and  aluminium. 
Demand  for  aluminium  is  geared  to  production  in 
some  of  the  fastest  expanding  industries,  and  many 
entirely  new  uses  are  being  found  for  it.  The  indei 
in  table  37  implied  that  the  output  of  the  Japanese 
aluminium  industry  would,  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
increase  some  two  and  a  half  times  faster  than  the 
gross  national  product,  as  account  was  taken  not  only 
of  increasing  home  demand,  hut  of  rising  exports  as 
well.  Nickel  requirements,  and  thus  imports,  were 
supposed  to  increase  at  least  in  line  with  the  expansion 
of  the  steel  industry,  or  by  160  per  cent  in  twenty 
years. 

Demand  for  copper  and  lead  may  he  expected 
to  increase  at  a  considerably  slower  rate,  more  in 
line  with  the  growth  of  the  national  product,  or,  in 
the  case  of  lead  perhaps  rather  less.  Import  require 
ments  were  more  difficult  to  estimate,  as  Japan  has 
a  sizable  domestic  output  of  copper  and  lead  ores. 
Assuming  that  domestic  production  will  be  increased 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  expansion  in  demand,  imports 
could  increase  by  some  100  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
lead,  and  125  per  cent  in  that  of  copper.  Demand 
for  tin  is  unlikely  to  expand  greatly,®  while  demand 
for  zinc,  although  expanding  fairly  fast,  is  unlikely 
to  result  in  higher  imports,  as  Japan  will  probably 
continue  to  be  self-sufficient  in  this  metal. 

The  projections  given  in  table  37  refer  to 
imports  in  terms  of  metal  content,  whether  in  the 
form  of  ores,  or  of  refined  metals.  In  actual  fact 
such  imports  into  Japan  largely  take  the  form  of 
ores,  except  in  the  case  of  tin  and  lead.  In  the  future, 
however,  there  may  well  he  a  tendency  to  import 
rather  more  metals  and  less  ores,  as  the  ore  produciog 
countries  are  likely  to  increase  their  ore  refining 
operations.  Barring  these  developments,  imports  ol 
non-ferrous  ores  (including  scrap)  may  he  expected 
to  increase  on  the  average  by  some  175  per  cent, 
and  imports  of  individual  refined  metals  by  the 
percentages  indicated  above. 

Finally,  imports  of  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
minerals,  including  crude  fertilizers,  were  considered. 
Domestic  requirements  of  fertilizers  may  be  expected 
to  increase  rather  slowly  in  line  with  agricultural 
output,  but  there  is  considerable  scope  for  expansiM 
of  exports  to  meet  the  rapidly  rising  demand  m 
Asia  (see  chapter  4,  table  31).  In  view  of  these 
considerations,  total  imports  of  crude  minerals  were 
projected  to  double. 

3  Ibid. 
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UNITS  AND  SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED 

Unless  otherwise  stated  “tons”  relate  to  metric  tons,  and  “dollars”  relate  to  United  States  dollars. 

The  following  sirmbols  have  been  used  throughout: 

*  =12  months  beginning  20-23  March  of  the  year  stated.  .  =  not  applicable, 

t  =  12  months  beginning  April  of  the  year  stated.  ...  =  not  available, 

t  =12  months  ending  September  of  the  year  stated.  —  =  nil  or  negligible. 

0  =12  months  ending  June  of  the  year  stated.  r  =  revised  figures  from  this  issue. 

Mn=  million.  Figures  in  italics  are  provisional  or  unofficial. 

I,  II,  III,  and  IV  for  quarters  of  years.  Figures  in  brackets  are  from  national  sources. 

Substantial  breaks  in  the  homogeneity  of  a  series  are  indicated  eii'ier  by  a  horizontal  line  across  the 
column  or  by  vertical  double  lines  in  a  row  of  fig^ii^es. 
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REGIONAL  STATISTICS 


1.  REGIONAL  STATISTICAL  SERIES 

Annual  and  quarterly  figures 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

|i 

III 

^  jl 

I 

n 

POPULATION  {Mid-year,  million) 
Including  mainland  China  . 

1,341 

1,365 

1,389 

1,414 

1,436 

1,462 

j 

: 

Excluding  mainland  China 

783 

796 

808 

819 

828 

841 

853 

865  |i 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION* 

Index  of  agricultural  production 

(1952/53—1956/57=100) 

AU  commodities . 

93 

98 

103 

106 

105 

108 

Food . 

92 

99 

103 

106 

105 

107 

Per  capita  food . 

95 

■Mil 

102 

103 

100 

101 

Cereals  (million  tons)  .... 

Hll 

Rice  (paddy) . 

93.4 

99.0 

nmi 

ITiTW 

112.9 

118.5 

109.6 

122.5 

Wheat . 

15.6 

14.7 

15.7 

17.7 

18.4 

18.6 

19.6 

17.8 

Maize . 

4.8 

5.5 

6.9 

7.8 

6.8 

7.3 

7.2 

7.9 

Millet  and  sorghums  .... 

13.0 

15.1 

18.5 

18.2 

15.5 

15.4 

16.6 

17.8 

Starchy  root  crops  (million  tons)  . 

Potatoes . 

5.4 

5.6 

5.2 

5.6 

5.9 

5.9 

6.8 

6.8 

. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  Yams  .  . 

11.2 

13.4 

12.8 

13.3 

15.3 

15.6 

15.0 

15.5 

•  i 

Cassava . 

9.4 

9.7 

11.8 

12.8 

12.4 

12.3 

13.1 

14.1 

. 

Oilseeds  (million  tons)  .... 

1 

Groundnuts  (in  shell) 

3.9 

3.6 

4.2 

mm 

5.1 

5.5 

5.9 

Copra . 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

mm 

2.8 

2.7 

2.3 

Tea  (thousand  tons) . 

559 

552 

553 

615 

634 

634 

651 

660 

215 

180  I 

87 

164 

Tobacco  (million  tons)  .... 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

.  1 

Fibres  (million  tons) . 

Cotton  (lint) . 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

. 

lute . 

2.3 

2.4 

1.5 

1.6 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.4 

. 

Natural  rubber  (thousand  tons) 

1,807 

1,706 

1,637 

1,714 

1,811 

1,770 

1,781 

1,797 

491 

507  1 

424 

46i 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

Index  oi  industrial  production** 
(1953=100) 

Mining  and  manufacturing  . 

88 

90 

100 

124 

149 

167 

170 

170 

175 

187 

194 

Mining . 

104 

94 

100 

116 

133 

149 

150 

154 

153 

150 

158 

Manufacturing . 

86 

90 

100 

111 

125 

151 

169 

172 

172 

178 

192 

199 

Food  beverages,  tobacco  . 

83 

91 

100 

TOW 

mEM 

131 

137 

142 

126 

132 

186 

126 

Textiles . 

80 

88 

100 

112 

124 

145 

147 

140 

141 

146 

145 

■Ei 

Paper  and  paper  products 

71 

80 

100 

113 

msm 

165 

167 

167 

163 

176 

190 

199 

Che—icals,  petroleum  and 

coal  products  .... 

87 

85 

100 

113 

133 

159 

183 

191 

195 

197 

198 

22: 

Non-metallic  mineral  pro- 

ducts . 

88 

92 

100 

114 

119 

■£l!l 

165 

169 

167 

175 

173 

192 

Basic  metals . 

88 

91 

100 

109 

120 

142 

157 

151 

151 

160 

169 

198 

Metal  product  .... 

83 

81 

100 

116 

126 

177 

231 

244 

246 

266 

280 

331 

Coal  (million  ions) . 

82.4 

85.3 

88.4 

85.2 

86.8 

93.1 

104.1 

103.5 

25.7 

26.9 

25.9 

25J 

Iron  ore  (million  tons)  .... 

6.81 

7.77 

7.70 

8.41 

8.91 

11.55 

12.09 

3.28 

3.20 

i  3.49 

3.91 

Tin  in  concentrates  (thousand  tons) 

101.4 

104.9 

104.5 

109.8 

104.5 

73.4 

18.2 

16.5 

'  15.8 

17J 

Petroleum,  crude  (million  tons)  . 

29.95 

15.62 

17.32 

19.87 

34.97 

45.72 

57.20 

62.56 

16.40 

15.74 

i  16.25 

17.51 

Salt  (thousand  tons) . 

5,008 

5,160 

5,275 

4,965 

5,443 

5.234 

6,726 

7,354 

Sugar  (thousand  tons)  .... 

2,812 

3,647 

3,973 

3,783 

Hill 

4,857 

5,025 

5,047 

Cotton  yam  (thousand  tons) 

981 

1,076 

1,219 

1,346 

1,490 

1,590 

1,487 

377 

388 

379 

384 

Cotton  fabrics  (million  metres)  . 

5,980 

6,606 

7,545 

8,153 

8,188 

8,889 

9,268 

8,257 

2,017 

2,055 

2,106 

2,08J 

Jute  manufactures  (thousand  tons) 

896 

992 

942 

1,145 

1,268 

1,209 

1,255 

307 

321 

323 

316 

Paper  and  paper  board  (thousand 

tons) . 

1,333 

1,525 

1,946 

2,136 

2,478 

2,858 

3,285 

3,380 

1  823 

899 

973 

1,008 

Vegetable  oils  (thousand  tons)  . 

785 

839 

879 

969 

mmm 

1,150 

1,317 

1,173 

i  308 

279 

277 

285 

Cement  (million  tons)  .... 

11.6 

12.7 

14.9 

17.7 

17.9 

21.0 

24.2 

25.3 

1  6.3 

6.6 

6.4 

7.. 

Steel  (ingots  &  metal  for  castings) 

1 

4,115 

(thousand  tons) . 

8,040 

8,616 

9,234 

9,520 

11,209 

12,957 

14,408 

14,063 

I  3,558 

3,722 

KMIL 

Tin  metal  (thousand  tons)  . 

67.8 

64.7 

64.9 

74.5 

74.5 

78.9 

74.3 

48.2 

1  10.8 

10.2 

;  11.1 

Wm 

Electricity  (thousand  million  kWh) 

57.5 

62.4 

67.7 

73.3 

78.8 

89.6 

97.4 

100.9 

26.1 

24.3 

27.6 

29.' 

TRANSPORr 

Railway  traffic  (thousand  million)  . 

50.2 

Passenger  kilometres 

147.7 

152.8 

157.5 

163.5 

170.9 

182.0 

189.5 

195.3 

48.9 

47.9 

i'J.i 

Freight  ton-kilometres 

92.9 

96.5 

100.0 

98.3 

107.5 

117.5 

130.2 

131.2 

31.8 

33.7 

36.4 

33* 

International  sea-borne  shipping 
(million  tons) 

9.1 

Freight  loaded . 

25.8 

29.6 

34.9 

36.7 

39.9 

41.6 

43.5 

43.6 

10.5 

11.6 

131 

Freight  unloaded . 

46.5 

50.5 

62.0 

64.5 

70.1 

82.9 

99,7 

85.7 

21.6 

22.1 

21.7 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Total  value  (million  VS  dollars) 

Exports . 

9,732 

7,599 

6,940 

7,256 

8,346 

8,880 

9,454 

8,829 

2,198 

2,391 

2,155 

2t46« 

Imports . 

9,585 

9,528 

8,893 

8,566 

9,152 

10,915 

13,075 

10,568 

2,454 

2,614 

2,422 

2,77 

Quantum  index"*  '  (1953=100) 
Exports . 

102 

99 

100 

no 

125 

133 

142 

138 

!  137 

148 

ii 

i  ^34 

151 

Imports . 

96 

98 

100 

106 

no 

129 

145 

125 

116 

127 

r  117 

14( 

Unit  value  index'*'*'  (1955=100) 
Exports . 

146 

no 

100 

99 

102 

100 

100 

95 

94 

95 

ii 

j'  96 

9 

Imports . 

120 

108 

100 

96 

96 

97 

103 

96 

96 

93 

94 

9 

Terms  of  trade'*"'  (1953=100)  . 

122 

101 

100 

103 

106 

103 

98 

98 

i 

102 

1  101 

Ii 

■ 

1.  REGIONAL  STATISTICAL  SERIES  (Cont'd) 
Annual  and  quarterly  figures 
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REGIONAL  STATISTICS 


1951 

1952 

1953  1 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

195B 

- r 

1958  1 

_ L 

1 

9  5 

9 

IV  ' 

I 

n 

trade  J  Cant’d) 
jjjjjction  of  trade® 

1. 

(milliott  US  dollars) 

i  Exports  to: — 

3,522 

2,964 

2,562 

1' 

■  BCAFE  countries  .... 

2,539 

2,669 

2,984 

3,180 

2,814  ij 

664 

731  i 

636 

748 

748 

1  Western  Europe  (including 

1  Ui.) . 

2,713 

1,863 

1,759 

1,789 

2,135 

2,198 

2,120 

1,993  1 

512 

560 

462 

507 

557 

1  Ui . 

1,249 

840 

744 

845 

1,004 

UlMa 

922 

266 

290 

235 

246 

279 

1  U5.A . 

1,641 

1,390 

1,238 

1,172 

1,530 

1,532 

1,652 

IKicM 

msm 

466 

458 

551 

576 

g  Sterling  area . 

Imports  from:— 

4,006 

2,851 

2,339 

2,691 

2,964 

2,990 

3,191 

2.998  j 

754 

1 

838 

684 

764 

812 

KAFE  countries  .... 

3,364 

3,100 

2,794 

2,679 

3,012 

3,388 

3,648 

3,298  ! 

766  1 

881 

740 

858 

885 

Western  Europe  (including 

Ul.) . 

2,349 

2,436 

2,221 

2,188 

2,202 

2,590 

3,183 

2,419  1 

565 

634 

572 

683 

660 

UJC . 

1,029 

1,073 

930 

902 

955 

1,133 

1,323 

lEEEl 

248 

272 

232 

286 

278 

U5.A . 

1,992 

2,193 

1,800 

1,813 

1,990 

2,414 

3,371 

2,572 

578 

654  1 

554 

676 

622 

Sterling  area . 

Export  of  primary  products' 

2,954 

2,914 

2,682 

2,400 

2,659 

3,076 

3,613 

2,866  ! 

678 

770  1 

683 

781 

728 

(JuoBtum  index  (l9Si'=zl00) 

General  . 

101 

98 

100 

102 

108 

109 

112 

msm 

109 

109 

111 

Food . 

99 

96 

100 

107 

108 

115 

120 

114  1 

114 

105 

114 

118 

Agricultural  materials 

107 

101 

100 

99 

109 

105 

101 

99 

111 

99 

98 

109 

NiiMral  products  .... 

Unit  value  index  (1953—100) 

81 

95 

100 

95 

100 

111 

133 

112 

111 

76 

147 

98 

General  . 

147 

118 

100 

100 

108 

102 

102 

99  : 

98 

106 

101 

101 

108 

Food . 

94 

100 

100 

105 

95 

91 

93 

92 

98 

100 

86 

76 

90 

Agricultural  materials  .  . 

189 

131 

100 

97 

119 

111 

no 

97 

100 

112 

120 

122 

IGneral  products  .... 

105 

109 

100 

93 

95 

101 

102 

■EH 

109 

108 

107 

102 

(Inaatity  of  exports  (thousand  tons) 
Food 

rmh,  fresh  or  simply  preserved 

121 

145 

153 

164 

180 

173 

172 

279 

67 

85 

63 

53 

58 

Rice  and  rice  products  . 

3,410 

2,945 

2,654 

2,987 

3,294 

3,244 

3,988 

644 

503 

i  716 

887 

949 

Sugar  . 

857 

1,255 

1,755 

1,604 

1,689 

1,632 

1,804 

1.959 

473 

345 

537 

605 

266 

Tea . 

432 

394 

436 

459 

408 

458 

420 

457 

133 

134 

85 

92 

124 

Spices . 

49 

62 

59 

74 

80 

90 

88 

74 

23 

27 

16 

21 

Agriculturol  materials 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  . 

44 

22 

24 

24 

22 

20 

20 

18 

5 

5 

1  * 

8 

5 

Oilseeds,  oil  nuts  &  oil  kernels 

1,427 

1,143 

1,017 

1,219 

1,232 

1.416 

1,396 

■JWKfl 

HSI 

320 

215 

191 

306 

Rubber,  natural  .... 

1,756 

1.692 

1,611 

1,688 

1,782 

1,699 

1,737 

1,689 

466 

489 

'  472 

449 

495 

Wood  and  lumber  .... 

893 

■El 

1,481 

1,732 

2,023 

2,251 

2,359 

3,321 

960 

748 

1,156 

1,306 

Cotton,  row . 

283 

It  1 

379 

222 

320 

265 

204 

223 

61 

45 

i  55 

47 

45 

lute,  raw . 

1,078 

K  1 

982 

892 

981 

958 

785 

906 

mum 

278 

201 

156 

162 

Hemp,  raw . 

149 

127 

132 

122 

135 

143 

141 

109 

28 

25 

30 

30 

25 

Vegetable  oils,  not  essential  . 
Knerol  products 

425 

495 

404 

499 

602 

515 

450 

417 

120 

119 

1  81 

II 

94 

93 

Iron  ore . 

2,144 

3,152 

3,728 

3,540 

4,399 

5,638 

6,631 

5,877 

1  1,965 

1,313 

1,221 

2,482 

2,256 

Tm  ore  and  concentrates  . 

42 

46 

45 

45 

44 

45 

42 

27 

!  7 

6 

|l  6 

7 

9 

Manganese  ore  .... 

1,162 

1,463 

1,593 

1,006 

936 

712 

1,742 

976 

1  262 

197 

ll  246 

290 

246 

Coal . 

2,451 

2,729 

2,201 

2,063 

1,562 

1,940 

1,655 

1  462 

446 

II  436 

349 

395 

Crude  petroleum  .... 

4,974 

5,670 

6,963 

7,083 

8,367 

10,027 

12,408 

12,478 

3,193 

3,409 

1  1,535' 

4,484 

1,639 

OID  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
assets*  (end  of  period,  million 

'1 

h 

US  dolltrt) . 

4,742 

5,317 

4,951 

1  5,013 

5,700 

5,442 

4,241 

Ha 

!  3,947 

iJ _ 

iHa 

4,282 

4,450 

CSNERAL  NOTES;  In  general,  the  regional  statistical  series  cover 
«  ewntries  of  the  ECAFE  region  except  mainland  China,  Nepal 
•Jia.  m  most  of  the  cases,  Afghanistan  and  Iran;  in  some  cases, 
w«r  countries  have  also  been  omitted  because  of  lack  of  data. 

the  case  of  mainland  China,  countries  omitted  from  the 
fWonal  series  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  series,  usually 
»  important.  To  ensure  comparability,  the  countries  included  in 
mnnent  periods  for  each  series  are  the  same. 

*■  rw  except  rubber  and  tea  beginning  from  the  year  stated, 
p  e*e«Pt  rubber  and  tea  for  which  the  International 

KObber  Study  Group  and  the  International  Tea  Committee  figures 
used  respectively. 

IJh  in^x  compiled  by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office,  covers 
‘iy**“***n.  Brunei,  Burma,  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  Federation  of 
KTi?-  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Japan, 
p2I  u*  ^  Korea,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Sarawak,  Thailand  and 
of  Viet-Nam.  For  more  detailed  statistics  and  explanatory 
<ws  see  United  Nations  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistiet. 

1  covered  see  table  14  below, 

n^'i^  Quantum  and  unit  value  indexes  of  exports  and  imports, 
by  governments,  for  Burma,  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan, 
i  Malaya  and  Singapore,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan, 

'  w  <*•"<:«  1957),  PakisUn,  Philippines,  Thailand 

ud  p2**  '*  Viet-Nam.  (Quantum  indexes  for  Indonesia,  Korea 

(.,1,  sre  derived  from  unit  value  indexes.)  These  national 

«  are  combined  to  form  the  regional  index  with  the  dcdlar 


values  of  exports  and  imports  in  the  base  year  1953  as  weights. 
Exports  and  imports  of  the  countries  included  in  the  index  account 
for  89  and  90  per  cent  of  total  exports  and  imports  of  the  region 
respectively,  excluding  Afghanistan,  mainland  China,  Iran  and  Nepal, 
in  the  base  year.  Intra-regional  trade  is  not  deducted. 

e.  For  countries  covered  see  table  16  below. 

f.  Exports  of  18  primary  products  and  food  from  19  countries  and 
territories  (excluding  Afghanistan,  mainland  China  and  Nepal)  are 
included  in  the  index.  To  minimize  the  effect  of  transit  trade, 
only  export  of  domestic  produce  is  included  for  Hong  Kong  and 
net  export  of  rubber  is  used  for  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore.  The  quantity  of  exports  of  each  item  is  totalled  for 
19  countries  and  territories  and  relatives  have  been  then  weighed 
by  the  total  value  of  exports  of  each  commodity  in  19  countries 
and  territoriec  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars  in  1953  to  form 
the  quantum  index.  The  unit  value  index  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  index  of  total  value  of  exports  in  United  States  dollars  W 
the  quantum  index.  The  commodities  included  in  the  index  account 
for  44  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  from  the  16  countries. 
(If  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  are  excluded,  the  percentage  is  increased 
to  57.) 

g.  Includes  Burma,  Ceylon,  China  ( Taiwan ),  Federation  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Japan,  (official  only).  Republic 
of  Korea,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam.  Figures  prior  to  1962  exclude  Japan  and  those  prior  to  1955 
exclude  Viet-Nam. 
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2.  AREA  AND  POPULATION 


Area 

Latest 

census 

Estimates  oi  midyear  population  (thousand) 

(km“) 

Date 

Population 

1937 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19SS 

Aighonistan 

Brunei  .  . 

650,000* 

5,765 

27/11/1947 

40,657 

10,972 

35 

52 

58 

63 

(13,000) 

68 

13,000 

73 

13.000 

77 

Burma  .  .  . 

677,950 

1/  2/1953 

2,940,704'* 

15,635 

19,272 

19,464 

19,658 

19,856 

20,054 

20,255 

ESS 

Cambodia 

172,511 

-/  4/1959 

4,845,000” 

3,046'* 

4,359 

4,600 

4,740'^ 

m 

Ceylon'*  .  .  . 

65,610 

20/  3/1953 

8,097,895 

5,725 

8,290 

8,723 

8,929 

9,165 

9,388 

China:  Mainland 

9,761,012 

30/  6/1953 

582,603,417” 

446,930 

582,603 

608,185 

621,225 

China:  Taiwan' 

35,961 

16/  9/1956 

9,863,264 

5,530 

8,261 

8,617 

8,907 

9,240 

9,506 

9,851 

10132 

Federation  oi  Malaya** 

131,313 

17/  6/1957 

6,278,758 

4,083 

5,706 

5,883 

6,070 

6,279 

6,515 

Hong  Kong** 

1,013 

7/  3/1931 

849,751 

1,135 

2,250 

2,340 

2,440 

2,583 

2,748 

213] 

India*  .  .  . 

3,263,373 

1/  3/1951 

356,741,669 

303,626 

372,300 

377,130 

382,390 

387,350 

392,440 

402,730 

Indonesia 

1,491,562 

7/10/1930 

60,412,962 

67,398 

79,500 

80,500 

81,500 

83,200 

85,100 

89K( 

Iron*  .... 

1,648,000 

1-15/11/1956 

18,954,704 

16,200** 

17,476 

17,896** 

18,325 

18,765 

19,216 

19,677 

20.143 

lopon*'  . 

369,661 

1/10/1955 

89,275,529 

70,040 

86,700 

88,000 

89,000 

90,020 

90,880 

91,760 

92,741 

Korea™  .  .  . 

220,891 

1/10/1944 

25,120,174™* 

21,528 

30,000 

.  .  . 

28,000* 

31,400 

32,500* 

30.505 

Republic  oi  Korea”  . 

96,929 

1/  9/1955 

21,526,374 

21,440 

21,796"* 

21,526“* 

21,982 

22,329 

22,505 

22Ki 

Laos'* 

Nepal  .  .  . 

•  • 

236,800 

140,798 

28/  5/1952- 
28/  5/1954 

8,256,625 

1,012'** 

6,000 

(1.445) 

(1,505) 

8,445 

(1,550) 

8,555 

(1,600) 

8,666 

(1,655) 

8,787 

(1,690) 

8,910 

9144 

North  Borneo 

76,112 

4/  6/1951 

334,141'* 

295'** 

355 

364 

373 

383 

397 

409 

141i 

Pakistan*  .  . 

944,824 

28/  2/1951 

75,842,165 

80,039 

81,186 

82,240 

83.280 

84.450 

85,635 

S6M 

Philippines  .  . 

299,681 

-/  5/1958 

23,749,125* 

15,445 

21,211 

21,720 

22,241 

22,775 

23,322 

24,010 

24.711 

Sarawak 

123,025 

!  26/11/1947 

546,385 

440 

592 

602 

614 

626 

640 

655 

Singapore”  . 

581 

17/  6/1957 

1,445,929 

651 

1,192 

1,248 

1,306 

1,372 

1,446“* 

1,515 

ini 

Thailand  .  . 

514,000 

1  23/  2/1956 

20,095,130'' 

1  14,492 

19,556 

19,925 

20,302 

20,690 

21,076 

21,474 

21111 

Viet-Nam*'  .... 
Republic  oi  Viet-Nom 

• 

326,034 

170,806 

I 

1  18,972'** 

25,880 

(9,766) 

26,000 

(9,934) 

26,300 

(11,534) 

26,600 

12,300 

26,800* 

12,300 

27,800* 

12,800 

(13101 

Source:  United  Nations  Statistical  Office  and  FAO,  except  those  in 
brackets  which  are  from  national  sources. 

General  Note:  For  details  and  explanatory  notes,  see  United  Nations 
Oemosraphic  Yearbook  1959. 

a.  UN  estimate. 

b.  De  jure  population  in  252  towns  approximating  the  urban  area  of 
the  Union,  these  are  the  results  of  the  first  stage  of  a  multistage 
samp,e  census.  In  the  second  stage  enumeration  carried  out  1 
February  1964,  an  add.tional  2,908,0U1  persons  were  enumerated  in 
3,159  village  tracts,  2,143  of  which  were  in  Burma  proiier  and 
1,016  in  Kachin  State.  The  regular  census  of  Burma  was  in  1941. 

c.  Estimated  from  results  of  a  demographic  sample  survey  covering 
345  villages,  and  supplementary  adm.nistrative  reports. 

cl.  Mid-year  1936  estimate. 

c2.  Estimated  from  provisional  results  of  an  April  1958  demographic 
sample  survey  in  3,460  villages,  supplemented  by  administrative 
reports. 

c3.  Estimated  from  results  of  an  April  1959  demographic  sample 
survey  in  345  villages,  supplemented  by  administrative  reports. 

d.  Population  excluding  non-resident  military  and  shipping  personnel. 
Census  figure  reiates  to  population  actually  enumerated;  total,  both 
sexes,  including  0.7%  adjustment  of  under-enumeration  is  8,154,580. 

e.  Population  registered,  plus  estimate  of  8,397,477  for  persons  living 
in  outlying  area  where  local  registration  offices  were  not  establ.sh- 
ed.  No  adjustment  has  been  made  for  0.1%  estimated  net  under¬ 
enumeration.  Source:  Hsin  Hua  Monthly. 

f.  Elstimates  exclude  armed  forces  and,  beginning  1946,  foreigners. 
Census  figure  including  Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands. 

g.  Population  excludes  transients  afloat  and  service  personnel  in  ser¬ 
vice  establishments. 

gl.  Estimates  for  this  and  previous  years  not  yet  revised  to  accord  with 
latest  census. 

h.  Estimates  excluding  armed  forces. 

i.  Area  including  Kashmir- Jammu.  Census  population  relates  to  De 
jure  population  actually  enumerated  (excluding  a  1.1  per  cent 
adjustment  for  net  under-enumeration)  in  area  excluding  Kashmir- 
Jammu,  the  part  “B”  tribal  areas  of  Assam  where  census  could 
not  be  taken,  and  settlements  of  Karikal,  Mahe,  Pondich4ry  and 
and  Yanaon  which  did  not  become  part  of  India  until  1  November 
1964  (population  estimated  at  323,000  in  1952).  Est  mates  in¬ 
cluding  Sikkim,  and  Kashmir- Jammu,  the  final  status  of  which  has 
not  been  determined. 


j.  Population  excludes  nomadic  tribes,  numbering  440,175  for  bod 
sexes  at  1956  census. 

jl.  21  March  estimate. 

k.  Population  excludes  Allied  military  and  civilian  personnel  and  tbcii 
dependents  stationed  in  the  area.  Census  population  relata  d 
population  actually  enumerated,  not  including  0.39  per  cent  adiot 
ment  for  under-enumeration. 

m.  Data  are  for  resident  Korean  nationals  only. 

ml.  De  jure  population. 

n.  Population  excludes  armed  forces,  civilian  aliens  employed  h 
armed  forces,  and  foreign  diplomatic  personnel. 

nl.  Census  1/9/1955. 

p.  1953-1967  figures  are  from  national  source,  all  revised  upnrd 
from  previous  estimates  because  of  the  following  reasons:  (II 
Reintegration  of  the  two  provinces  of  Phongsaly  and  Samneus;  (tl 
Immigration  of  200,000  peopie  from  Thailand;  (3)  Includes  penou 
less  than  20  years  oid  not  recorded  in  previous  estimates,  tbs 
group  is  estimated  to  comprise  more  than  50%  of  the  total  popols- 
lion  of  Laos. 

pi.  31  December  estimate. 

q.  Excluding  1,442  transients  and  66  men  of  British  armed  forces. 

ql.  Excluding  population  of  Labuan  acquired  from  Straits  Settleoot 

in  1946  (population  7,507  at  1  April  1931  census). 

s.  Data  are  for  territory  excluding  Kashmir-Jammu  (popnlstia 
estimated  at  4,410,000  in  1951,  area  222,380  km^),  the  final  stoto 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined,  Junagadh,  Hanivito. 
Gilgit,  Baltistan  and  the  port  and  peninsula  of  Gwadar  adpiiid 
from  Muscat  and  Oman  on  8  September  1958. 

t.  Estimated  from  results  of  May  1958  Philippine  Statistical  (saisplil 
Survey  of  Private  Households. 

u.  Present  territory,  i.e.,  Singapore  Island  only,  excluding  Christas 
Island  which  cetues  to  be  part  of  the  Colony  on  1  January  1K> 
and  was  transferred  to  Australia  on  1  October  1958.  PopnliBa 
excludes  transients  afloat  and  non-locally  domiciled  miJiW  » 
civilian  services  personnel  and  their  dependants,  numbering  l•w 
and  27,299,  respectively,  at  1967  census. 

ul.  Census  17/6/1967. 

V.  Based  on  results  of  a  demographic  and  economic  sample  sow 
which  covered  2,241  villiuces  and  64  large  municipalities.  Total  s 
subject  to  error  of  ^  1.68  per  cent.  The  iMt  population  eeass 
was  tiJeen  in  1947. 

w.  Comprising  former  Annam,  Cochin-China  and  Tonkin. 

wl.  for  1936-37. 
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POPULATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

3.  CRUDE  RATES  OF  LIVE  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  PER  ANNUM 

Number  of  Live  Births  or  Deaths  per  1,000  persons 


Brunei 


Burma 


Ceylon 

China: 

Fed.oi 

Hong 

India 

Iron 

lopon 

North 

Philip- 

Sara- 

Singa- 

Thcdr 

Taiwan* 

Malaya'’ 

Kong 

C 

d 

• 

Borneo 

pines' 

wak 

pora 

land 

(1)  LIVE  BIRTHS 


(2)  DEATHS 


193U9  . 

I  194044  . 

I 

1 194049  . 

[  1950  .  . 
[l9S5  .  . 

1956  .  . 

1957  .  . 
1959  .  . 
1959  .  . 
hi  .  . 
Sipt.  . 


1935J9  .  -  •  ■ 

■ 

32.1* 

35.6 

44.7 

40.2 

26.7" 

29.2 

32.3 

•  a  a 

46.0 

34.9 

194044  .... 

36.6 

41.7" 

39.4" 

25.2" 

30.1 

32.5" 

44.9" 

35.2 

194549  .... 

36.1’' 

38.2 

40.2" 

40.5" 

25.3" 

30.1 

19.1" 

25.6" 

14.1" 

46.4" 

25.1 

1950  . 

50.7 

39.6* 

39.7 

43.3 

42.0 

26.8 

28.2 

26.6 

21.9 

22.2 

45.3 

28.4 

1955  . 

57.3 

37.1* 

37.3 

45.3 

44.3 

38.7 

46.4 

19.4 

31.6 

(33.0) 

22.9 

44.3 

34.2 

1956  . 

59.6 

35.9' 

36.4 

44.8 

46.9 

39.7 

20.1 

34.8 

18.5 

32.5 

(33.3) 

25.2 

44.4 

37.4 

1957  . 

45.5 

36.0' 

36.5 

41.4 

46.2 

37.9 

19.8 

39.6 

17.2 

37.3 

(32.1) 

24.0 

43.4 

1958  . 

56.8 

35.5 

41.7 

43.2 

38.8 

23.9" 

42.8 

J8.0 

39.5 

(31.9) 

28.5 

42.0 

1959  . 

|UM . 

36.1 

... 

35.2 

23.4" 

21.6 

15.3 

Sept . 

41.7 

45.9 

16.5 

22.0* 

24.5 

20.2 

20.8 

29.1" 

22.6 

|2.1S" 

1 

17.4 

16.7 

22.1 

16.4 

19.7 

18.3" 

20.1" 

35.8" 

22.6 

16.3 

16.6" 

20.8" 

17.3 

19.7" 

37.7" 

16.0 

13.7" 

17.5" 

8.6" 

17.4" 

■id 

16.7 

13.3" 

12.4" 

6.0" 

12.5" 

13.3 

18.1 

46.8' 

12.4 

11.5 

15.8 

8.2 

16.1 

9.5 

10.9 

11.9 

8.2 

11.2 

12.0 

10.0 

14.0 

21.1' 

10.8 

8.6 

11.8 

8.2 

11.7 

11.1 

7.8 

11.0 

(9.6) 

7.1 

8.1 

9.2 

13.2 

21.8' 

9.8 

8.0 

11.6 

7.9 

9.1 

7.7 

8.0 

10.2 

(9.6) 

6.6 

7.5 

9.0 

15.6 

21.4' 

10.1 

8.5 

12.4 

7.5 

8.6 

8.3 

H 

(10.4) 

6.6 

7.4 

11.8 

■ 

■ 

11.0 

7.5 

11.9" 

8.9 

7.5 

(9.1) 

6.2 

7.0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

7.4 

8.0 

12.1" 

3.5 

6.5 

u 

■ 

■ 

■ 

6.8 

6.4 

■ 

Sxmt:  Umted  Nations  Statistical  Office,  except  figurea  in  brackets 
which  are  from  national  sources  and  may  not  be  comparable 
with  other  figures. 

*•  ‘rmed  forces  and  beginning  1949  excluding  foreigners, 

r?!?*  excluding  Hvebom  infants  dying  before  registration  of 
r™“>  ^ths  excluding  deaths  of  infants  dying  before  registra- 
“<»  of  births. 

1941,  territory  of  former  British  Malaya,  i.e.  including 

*■  *re  for  a  changing  group  of  states  and  territories  which,  in 
W,  inclined  a  population  of  about  366  million.  Birth  registra- 
‘"w  completeness  varies  between  66  and  over  90  per  cent. 

^  prior  to  1962  and  death  prior  to  1960  are  for  years  ended 
JO  March.  Births  beginning  1962  and  death  beginning  1960  are 
w  wars  ended  21  December. 


e.  Japanese  nationals  in  Japan  only.  Beginning  May  1962  including 
TcUcara  Archipelago  and  beginning  1964  including  Amami  Islands 
acquired  from  Ryukyu  Islands  on  6  December  1961  and  26  Decem¬ 
ber  1963  respectively. 

f.  Since  1966  data  derived  from  the  number  of  births  and  deaths 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Health. 

g.  Registration  area  only,  representing  82.6%  of  total  population  at 
1931  census. 

h.  Average  of  less  than  6  years. 

i.  Data  for  certain  towns  oniy,  numbernng  49  in  1960,  61  in  1966,  74 
in  1966,  68  in  1967  and  having  a  present  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2  million. 

j.  For  year-ended  20  March  1951,  but  computed  on  1960  mid-year 
population. 

k.  Not  computed  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations. 
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4.  EMPLOYMENT 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1  9  5 

8 

1 

9  5 

9 

1 

n 

m 

IV  1 

I 

n 

m 

OcT 

CHINA*  (Taiwan,  thousand) 
Mining . 

57 

53 

55 

66 

74 

74 

73 

72 

74 

72 

74 

74 

74 

% 

2E3 

Monuiactuiing 

238 

258 

258 

260 

261 

261 

261 

261 

261  , 

261 

262 

262 

262 

Tranapoit . 

55 

64 

66 

68 

71 

73 

71 

71 

73 

73 

75 

75 

75 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA** 
{thousand) 

Estate* . 

Rubber  . 

297 

268 

309 

278 

309 

280 

307 

277 

314 

282 

Tin  mining . 

35 

40 

40 

38 

26 

Government  .... 

171 

171 

189 

187 

INDIA**  {thousand) 

Factories  under  Factory  act 
Cotton  mills  .... 

2,528 

744 

2,590 

741 

2,690 

758 

3,402 

807 

3,480 

812 

3,324 

770 

748 

768 

782 

766 

746 

767 

Cool  mines*  .... 

338 

332 

341 

333 

350 

364 

362 

359 

368 

377 

361 

361 

Central  government*  .  . 

Office  workers  . 

213 

221 

251 

281 

300 

313 

307 

311 

313 

315 

318 

323 

Manual  workers 

403 

412 

396 

388 

389 

401 

396 

399 

401 

404 

406 

410 

JAPAN*  {mdlion) 

All  industries  .... 

39.1 

39.6 

40.9 

41.7 

42.8 

43.1 

44.2 

43.7 

43.9 

44.9 

44.5 

45.5 

Agriculture,  forestry  and 
hunting . 

16.9 

16.5 

16.9 

16.4 

16.1 

15.5 

16.7 

16.3 

15.4 

12.4 

17.0 

16.2 

17.6 

Mining . 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

Manufacturing 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.6 

8.1 

8.6 

8.7 

8.6 

8.6 

8.7 

8.2 

8.6 

8.4 

Construction  .... 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

Commerce . 

5.8 

6.3 

6.7 

7.0 

7.3 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.7 

7.4 

7.6 

7.8 

7.6 

Transportation,  communi¬ 
cation  and  other  public 

utilities . 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

!  2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

Services  (non-govemment) 

3.7 

3.8 

4.3 

4.6 

4.9 

5.0 

1  4.9 

4.8 

5.1 

1  5.4 

5.1 

4.9 

5.2 

PHILIPPINES 

Index  of  employment** 
(1953=100)  .... 

1 

Mining . 

100 

77 

81 

81 

77 

72 

71 

72 

75 

'  77 

76 

76 

Manufacturing  . 

100 

106 

106 

107 

113 

113 

112 

111 

115 

i  120 

119 

115 

THAILAND**  {thousand) 

Mining . 

16.1 

14.7 

15.6 

16.6 

17.4 

14.9 

14.8 

14.3 

14.1 

!  14.0 

14.1 

14.0 

14.2 

lU 

a.  Staff  and  permanent  workers  at  end  of  period. 

b.  June  for  1964,  August  for  1955,  July  for  1956  to  1958. 

c.  Comprising  rubber,  oil  palm,  coconut,  tea  and  pineapple. 

d.  Daily  averages. 

e.  Average  daily  employment  in  all  coal  mines  governed  by  the  Indian 
Mines  Act.  Monthly  figures  are  slightly  short  of  total  coverage. 

f.  Central  government  establishments  excluding  railways.  Office 
workers  comprise  administrative,  executive  and  clerical  staff; 
manual  workers  comprise  skilled,  semi-skilled  workers.  Figures 
relate  to  end  of  period. 


g.  Average  for  the  week  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  eieept 
for  December  when  the  week  prior  to  holiday  seasons  was  choMi. 

h.  Comprising  all  full  and  part-time  employees  of  600  co-opcrttini 
establishments  in  the  Philippines  who  were  on  the  payroll  i.e.,  who 
worked  during,  or  received  pay  for,  the  pay  period  ending  neuot 
the  16th  of  the  month.  Excluding  proprietors,  self-employed  pc- 
sons,  domestic  servants  and  unpaid  workers. 


5.  NATIONAL  INCOME 


Year 

Burma 

Cam¬ 

bodia* 

Ceylon 

China** 

(main¬ 

land) 

China 

(Tai¬ 

wan) 

Hong 

Kong** 

India 

Indo¬ 

nesia^ 

Japan 

Korea,** 

Eepublie 

of 

Pakis¬ 

tan* 

Philip¬ 

pines 

Thai- 

land** 

Y* 

Nob. 

Repulk 

of 

million 

hyats 

million 

riels 

million 

rupees 

million 

yuan 

million 

new 

Taiwan 

dollars 

million 

Hong 

Kong 

dollars 

thou¬ 

sand 

million 

rupees 

thou¬ 

sand 

million 

rupiah 

thou¬ 

sand 

million 

yen 

thou¬ 

sand 

million 

hwan 

million 

rupees 

million 

pesos 

million 

baht 

mim 

pmK 

1938  . 

1,213 

8,017 

724' 

2.7 

20 

855 

1946  . 

361 

4,202 

9,284 

1947  . 

2,63i 

1,564 

968 

5,364 

14,407 

1948  . 

3,132 

1,775 

86.5 

1,962 

5,511 

16,668 

1949  . 

2.901 

2,330 

90.1 

2,737 

17,238 

5,464 

20,064 

1950  . 

2,744 

3,734 

6,106 

2,800 

95.3 

3,362 

18,324 

5,922 

23,377 

1951 . 

3,199 

10,759 

4,422 

8,942 

2,800 

99.7 

63.6 

4.525 

18,161 

6,487 

24,746 

1952  . 

3,520 

11,413 

4,275 

61,130 

13,047 

3,200 

98.2 

78.8 

S.QsS 

18,482 

6,554 

25,907 

1953  . 

4,033 

11,654 

4,353 

70.040 

17,882 

3,600 

104.8 

83.3 

5,748 

400.6 

19,447 

7,015 

29,186 

1954  . 

3,917 

13,022 

4,531 

73,880 

18,807 

4,000 

96.1 

91.6 

6,021 

562.2 

19,857 

7,145 

28,664 

54435 

1955  . 

4,126 

11,516 

5,123 

78,800 

22,561 

99.8 

100.0 

6,681 

943.9 

19,516 

7,624 

36,400 

1956  . 

4,450 

12,790 

4,846 

88,750 

26,041 

113.1 

7,531 

1,192.0 

20,785 

8,414 

37,9^1 

59, 4S 

1957  . 

4,497 

14,524 

5,067 

29,982 

113. S 

8,163 

1,606.5 

20,987 

8,818 

37,927 

1958  . 

4,344 

31,901 

8,443 

... 

20,839 

9,232 

40,802 

Sources:  United  Nations  Statistical  Office  and  official  national  sources  except  for  the  following:  China  (mainland):  Lu  Kuang,  "China i 
National  Income”,  Peking  Review  No.  6,  8  April  1958;  Hong  Kong:  Edward  Szezepanik,  The  Economic  Growth  of  Hong  Kong. 

Time  reference:  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  China  (mainland  ft  Taiwan),  Indonesia,  Philippines  and  Republic  of  Viet-Nam:  calendar  yean; 
Thailand:  fiscal  year  beginning  1  April  for  1938,  and  calendar  years  from  1946;  Hong  Kong,  India  and  Pakistan:  fiscal  years  beginning 
1  April;  Japan:  calendar  year  for  1938,  fiscal  years  beginning  1  April  from  1946;  Burma:  fiscal  years  beginning  1  April  for  1938,  sni 
fiscal  years  ending  30  September  from  1947;  Republic  of  Korea:  fiscal  years  beginning  1  July. 

a.  Gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost  prices  of  1956.  e.  Net  domestic  product  at  factor  cost. 

b.  Total  net  value  added  at  1962  prices  originated  from  industry,  Gross  national  product  at  market  prices, 

agriculture,  construction,  goods  transport  and  communication  and  factor  cost  prices  of  1949/60-1962/63. 

trade  only.  f.  1937,  in  pre-war  Taiwan  yen. 


6.  INDUSTRIAL  ORIGIN  OF  NET  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 
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Millions 


Not 


Country,  cunenqr 

and  year 


bubma*  (kyoif) 

1955  . 

f!  1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

CAMBODIA"  (riels) 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

(JYION*  (rupees) 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

china  (mainland,  yuan) 

1952  . 

1956  . 

CHINA  (Taiwan,  new  Taiu/an  dollars) 


Total 


4,813 

5,144 

5,340 

5,182 

5,345 

12,578 

13.974 

15.975 

5,260 

4,991 

5,230 

h 

61,130 

88,750 


1955 

1956 

1957 
*  1958 


22,565 

26,046 

30,045 

31,964 


except 

ehoKiL 

lentiii 
.e.,  who 

neueit 

ed  pe^ 


HONG  KONG'  ( Hong  Kong  dollars) 

1954  .  1  3,960 

^^INDIA  (thousand  million  rupees) 

1955  .  99.8 

1956  .  113.0 

1957  .  113.6 

-  lAPAN  (thousand  million  yen) 

H  1955  .  6,707 

1956  .  7,563 

1957  .  8,208 

1958  .  8,484 

lOHEA,  REPUBLIC  OF*  ( thousand  million  hwan ) 


Vi* 

Naa. 

RepuNt| 

oi 


millM 

fUM 


1953 

1954 

1955 
1958 
1957 

^AIBTAN‘  ( rupees ) 

1955  .  .  .  , 

1956  .  .  .  . 

1957  .... 

1958  .  .  .  . 


1  PHILIPPINES'  ( pesos) 

1955  .  .  .  . 

1956  ...  . 

1957  .... 

1958  .  .  .  . 

[■H.A11AND' 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 


54.435 

59.435 


(baht) 

32,458 
40,983 
42,500 
42,999 
45,970 

ilHAM,  REPUBLIC  OF*  (piastres) 

1955  . I  55,081 

1956  . I  60,257 


381.5 

529.7 

883.0 

1,113.8 

1,507.5 

19,892 

21,189 

21,345 

21,368 

7,624 

8,414 

8,818 

9,232 


hint’* 

rein; 

inniU 

9, 


3">Jpei  and  time  reference:  See  table  6. 
k  .domestic  product  at  market  prices. 

*  fading  milling  and  marketing  of  forest  produce. 

7  p  transportation  included  in  “Other  services.” 
t  TV?"  '’'*'*®*t*c  product  at  1966  market  prices, 
asportation  and  communications  are  included  under  all  other 
leeton. 

Owgeiahip  of  dwellings  included  under  "Other  services”, 
k  tIJ'i  ®*®**®tic  product  at  factor  cost. 

Pv*j“*t  value  added  at  1962  prices  originated  from  agriculture, 
™™*try,  construction,  goods  transport  and  communication,  and 
Bade  only. 


Agricul¬ 

ture, 

iorestry, 

fishing 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

communi¬ 

cation, 

utilities 

- r 

Whole¬ 
sale  and 
retail 
trade 

Owner¬ 
ship  of 
dwellings 

Public 

adminis¬ 

tration 

and 

defence 

Other 

services 

b 

2.026 

73 

523 

172 

C 

132 

1,170 

185 

453 

e 

79 

2,101 

77 

535 

160 

141 

1,368 

194 

479 

89 

2,270 

82 

566 

165 

136 

1,320 

203 

504 

94 

2,184 

82 

551 

173 

138 

1,189 

213 

555 

97 

2,327 

87 

595 

171 

151 

1,143 

220 

550 

101 

<t 

5,180 

270 

984 

337 

2,673 

1,750 

1,384 

6,169 

71 

1,224 

419 

2,767 

1.787 

1,537 

6,978 

90 

1,345 

479 

3,493 

1,833 

1,757 

2,750 

7 

312 

443 

429 

310 

97 

509 

403 

2,431 

7 

234 

459 

422 

327 

108 

580 

422 

2,480 

9 

275 

479 

457 

354 

125 

606 

445 

36,189 

- 11, 

1,834 

2,445 

9,659 

42,689 

23.430 

4,970 

3,905 

13,756 

7,543 

353 

3,782 

1,195 

1,193 

3,552 

2,964 

1,983 

8,557 

598 

4,468 

1,338 

1,352 

4,296 

3.202 

2,235 

9,725 

716 

5,456 

1,459 

4.921 

3,555 

2,606 

10,209 

866 

5,750 

1,535 

1,804 

5,473 

3,732 

2,595 

115 

15 

130 

260 

340 

800 

45.2 

1.0 

_ y 

r.s - 

'.9 - 

4.6 

5.7 

7.9 

55.2 

1.2 

18.8 

18.5 

4.8 

6.1 

8.4 

53.3 

1.4 

1 

?.5 

1< 

U 

4.9 

6.6 

8.8 

1,520 

130 

1,593 

340 

614 

1,040 

- 1,471 - 

1,456 

167 

1,969 

383 

717 

1,205 

1,667 

1,533 

2,149 

419 

833 

1,263 

1,811 

1,561 

184 

2,153 

463 

892 

1,314 

1,917 

hwan) 

170.5 

6.3 

36.9 

8.7 

6.1 

68.7 

31.4 

28.9 

196.6 

5.2 

19.7 

11.2 

93.7 

56.2 

44.3 

51.8 

394.1 

7.8 

32.8 

21.3 

141.2 

64.4 

58.9 

85.5 

527.7 

11.9 

98.5 

37.2 

158.7 

77.3 

68.4 

682.4 

17.3 

123.4 

56.7 

187.7 

mMM 

154.1 

m 

n 

m 

n 

11,225 

43 

2,189 

565 

1,851 

1,109 

mssm 

12,122 

46 

2,347 

583 

1,997 

1,124 

1,164 

imm 

11,954 

51 

2,438 

1,987 

1,139 

1,318 

1,849 

11,600 

52 

2,602 

643 

1,961 

1,159 

1,463 

1,888 

q 

t 

P 

q 

3,161 

121 

230 

861 

648 

1,352 

3,175 

122 

1,195 

296 

286 

999 

679 

1,662 

3,230 

142 

1,292 

328 

322 

1,057 

685 

1,762 

3,364 

138 

1,474 

281 

327 

1,096 

705 

1,847 

13,952 

547 

4,108 

972 

1,824 

5,639 

1,598 

3,817 

17.604 

615 

4,988 

1,247 

7,780 

2,438 

4,213 

17,982 

1,378 

8,040 

2,355 

4,417 

16,589 

698 

5,851 

1,765 

2,612 

8,374 

- 7,110 - 

18,398 

6,437 

1,975 

2,715 

8,459 

7 

466 

15,551 

88 

5,254 

1,301 

2,201 

14,217 

2,010 

9,498 

4,961 

18.182 

143 

5,839 

1,044 

2,181 

15,864 

1  2,049 

9,870 

5,085 

i.  National  income. 

j.  Including  processing,  marketing  and  anciliary  activities  performed 

k.  At  factor  cost  prices  of  1949/60-1962/63. 

m.  Utilities  included  under  “Manufacturing”. 

n.  Construction  included  under  “Other  services”. 

p.  Including  all  services  of  general  government. 

q.  Banking,  insurance  and  real  estate  services  included  under  “Whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trade”. 
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7.  EXPENDITURE  ON  GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 


CqI^  a  a  • ! 

expenditure 

Gross 

fixed 

capital 

formation 

Increase 

in 

stocks 

Exports 
less 
imports 
of  goods 
and 

services 

Gross 
domestic 
product 
at  market 
prices 

Less 
indirect 
tax  net 
of 

subsidies 

Less 

deprecia¬ 

tion 

Less  net 
factor 
income 
payments 
abroad 

N«t 

notuiic 

pnduc 
at  fad* 
CQ« 
(notioge; 

iocost 

Private 

General 

govern¬ 

ment 

BURMA  (/(yats) 

1953  . 

2,931 

525 

652 

224 

288 

4,620 

-  334 

-  255 

2 

1954  . 

2,982 

698 

833 

178 

-  102 

4,589 

—  411 

—  269 

8 

3117 

1955  . 

3,134 

638 

906 

103 

32 

4,813 

—  406 

-  280 

—  1 

4J28 

1956  . 

3,391 

686 

952 

—  22 

137 

5,144 

—  392 

—  290 

-  12 

4.4S0 

1957  . 

3,778 

738 

1,018 

67 

—  261 

5,340 

—  540 

—  302 

—  1 

4.497 

1958  . 

3,553 

840 

1,118 

9 

—  338 

5,182 

-  509 

—  316 

—  13 

4141 

1959  . 

3.604 

830 

1,070 

13 

—  172 

5.345 

-  332 

-  10 

CEYLON  ( rupees) 

a 

1953  . 

3,672 

619 

475 

27 

—  65 

4,729 

—  252 

-  86 

Bn 

4,3S3 

1954  . 

3,555 

599 

436 

34 

395 

5,018 

—  378 

-  63 

4131 

1955  . 

3,969 

629 

548 

50 

445 

5,641 

-  381 

—  76 

-  61 

5.123 

1956  . 

3,762 

809 

550 

34 

212 

5,367 

-  376 

-  89 

-  55 

416 

1957  . 

4,137 

898 

673 

37 

-  84 

5,661 

-  431 

-  112 

—  51 

51(7 

CHINA  (Taiwan,  new  Taiwan  dollars) 

b 

1953  . 

15,055 

3,145 

2,540 

1,292 

-1,249 

21,203 

-2,412 

—  906 

17.8(2 

1954  . 

16,299 

3,935 

2,737 

1,399 

-2,107 

23,158 

—  3,188 

—  1,159 

18.887 

1955  . 

19,685 

4,792 

3,487 

577 

-1,114 

27,889 

-3,923 

-1,401 

22.5(1 

1956  . 

23,232 

6,132 

3,880 

851 

-1,667 

32,302 

-4,489 

—  1,767 

26141 

1957  . 

26,994 

7,125 

4,738 

1,209 

-2,323 

38,049 

-5,635 

-2,369 

-  63 

29.982 

INDIA  ( thousand  million  rupt 

ts) 

1950  . 

88.8 

5.6 

9.7 

0.2 

104.3 

-  5.0 

-  3.8 

953 

1951 . 

95.0 

5.8 

10.9 

-  1.9 

109.8 

—  5.9 

-  4.0 

99,7 

1952  . 

90.9 

6.0 

10.8 

0.1 

107.8 

-  5.2 

—  4.2 

-  0.1 

983 

1953  . 

97.0 

6.4 

11.3 

-  0.1 

114.6 

-  5.6 

—  4.2 

_ 

1041 

1954  . 

6.7 

—  0.4 

—  6.2 

_ 

9(.l 

1955  . 

7.2 

-  0.7 

-  6.8 

_ 

999 

1956  . 

7.9 

-  4.1 

-  7.7 

0.1 

113.1 

1957  . 

-  4.5 

— 

im 

JAPAN®  ( thousand  million  ye 

r>) 

1953  . 

4,352 

768 

1,560 

418 

-  1 

7,096 

—  669 

—  473 

-  11 

5.76 

1954  . 

4,734 

846 

1,503 

249 

159 

7,490 

—  734 

-  556 

-  29 

6121 

1955  . 

5,085 

866 

1,531 

581 

167 

8,229 

—  764 

—  634 

-  25 

6.681 

1956  . 

5,453 

945 

2,231 

722 

-  68 

9,282 

—  874 

—  770 

-  32 

7131 

1957  . 

5,898 

987 

2,727 

468 

-  15 

10,064 

—  965 

-  991 

—  39 

8.1(9 

1958  . 

6,241 

1,128 

2,705 

48 

228 

10,351 

-1,053 

-  35 

8.46 

KOREA,  REPUBLIC  OF  ( thousand  million 

hwan) 

1953  . 

395.8 

5.1 

■ 

1954  . 

557.0 

5.2 

1955  . 

842.8 

94.9 

97.4 

4.4 

- 109.5 

930.0 

47.6 

13.9 

1956  . 

1,155.2 

127.7 

112.1 

-37.8 

-182.7 

1,174.5 

59.7 

17.5 

1957  . 

1,389.5 

207.5 

181.2 

42.0 

-226.8 

1,593.3 

85.8 

13.2 

■ 

PHILIPPINES  (pesos) 

1953  . 

6,816 

631 

559 

100 

5 

8,111 

-  579 

—  408 

-109 

7115 

1954  . 

6,960 

654 

563 

156 

-  50 

8,283 

-  618 

—  407 

-113 

7.16 

1955  . 

7,501 

718 

624 

165 

-  188 

8,820 

—  633 

-133 

7.624 

1956  . 

7,999 

800 

777 

95 

-  8 

9,663 

—  677 

—  441 

-131 

8.414 

1957  . 

8,527 

829 

208 

—  293 

10,161 

—  738 

—  477 

-128 

8118 

1958  . 

8,743 

843 

839 

232 

-  85 

10,572 

-  746 

-  486 

-108 

9132 

THAILAND  (baht) 

4 

1953  . 

32,739 

-1,916 

—  1,637 

29.188 

1954  . 

32,458 

—  2,171 

—  1,623 

28.(64 

1955  . 

40,983 

—  2,534 

36.480 

1956  . 

—2,417 

—2,126 

37.957 

1957  . 

42,999 

-2,922 

-2,150 

37.927 

1958  . 

-2,669 

-2,299 

VIET  NAM,  REPUBUC  OF 

( piastres) 

1955  . 

53,625 

14,058 

4,912 

-8,331 

64,264 

-6,338 

—2,845 

-646 

54.435 

1956  . 

59,266 

13,208 

4,021 

—7,076 

69,419 

—6,335 

-2,827 

—761 

59.496 

L _ 

Sources  and  time  reference:  see  table  S.  e.  Items  do  not  reconcile  on  account  of  statistical  discrepancy. 

a.  Including  statistic  discrepancy  and  value  of  exports  financed  by  Net  domestic  product  at  factor  cost, 

personal  remittances  abroad. 

b.  IncliidinK  statistical  discrepancy. 


Cou 

cuireBCf 


BDBMA 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 


CEYION 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 


CHINA  n 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 
:  1957 


;IA?SN  ( 

■  1951 
1952 

'  1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

^OBEA, 

■  1955 
-  1956 
,  1957 


fiaLffPij 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 


Sooree 
I.  En 
k'  Inc 

tit 

t.  Sto 
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8.  COMPOSITION  OF  GROSS  DOMESTIC  CAPITAL  FORMATION 


Millions 


i  Country. 
ciaiMcy  and  year 


FIXED  CAPITAL  FORMATION 


Gross  By  type  of  capital  goods  By  type  c 

domestic  - - - - - — - - 

capital  Trrtn.nnTt  MachiBsiy  Private  Public 

ormaion  cweUings  residential 

bxiildings  ^oxkn  eqiupment  pnses  toons 


By  type  of  purchaser  Increase 

—  j— 

Machissry  Private  Public  vern-  Gengjal  stocks 


tBOBMA  (kyati) 


:  CEYLON  (rupees) 


505.5 

- 213.6 - 

118.4 

21.9 

94.3 

- 261.3 - 

603.5 

249.9 

145.9 

33.9 

114.4 

287.5 

502.3 

182.2 

143.5 

42.3 

107.0 

230.1 

469.5 

217.1 

99.2 

26.9 

92.3 

191.5 

598.7 

302.0 

124.4 

15.0 

107.3 

250.3 

583.6 

297.4 

138.0 

12.9 

101.5 

246.9 

710.1 

371.5 

161.5 

15.5 

124.5 

320.0 

r  CHWA  (Taiwan,  new  Taiwan  dollars) 


I  JAPAN  (thousand  miilion  yen) 


.  .  .  1,663.8 

71.5 

.  .  .  1,678.0 

96.0 

.  .  .  1,978.0 

126.8 

.  .  .  1,752.1 

132.7 

.  .  .  2,111.1 

142.3 

.  .  .  2,953.0 

179.7 

.  .  .  3,194.7 

213.5 

.  .  .  2,754.0 

232.4 

I lOBEA,  REPUBLIC  OF  (thousand  million  hwan) 


(pesos) 


101.8 

11.6 

31.1 

28.7 

7.0 

74.3 

7.8 

25.1 

41.5 

9.7 

223.1 

7.4 

51.8 

68.5 

12.6 

559 

119 

'*30 

21 

552 

104 

221 

29 

659 

128 

220 

60 

719 

94 

207 

79 

789 

115 

223 

77 

872 

123 

90 

223 

96 

1,098 

140 

112 

233 

108 

1.071 

123 

88 

204 

100 

*nd  time  reference:  see  table  5. 

*■  ®^>iding  adjustment  for  stock  valuation. 

k-  IiMrease  in  stocks  of  local  government  enterprises  is  included  under 
luted  capital  formation, 
t  Stocks  of  principal  commodities  only. 


5.5  15.9 

7.3  21.2 

22.2  51.3 


13  — 

15 

209 

217 

16 

188 

116 

PRODUCTION 

9.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
1952/53—1956/57 =100 


Total  world 
(excl.  China, 
USSR  and 
Eastern 
Europe) 

For  East 
(excl. 
China) 

Burma 

China 

(Taiwan) 

Federa¬ 
tion  oi 
Malaya 

India 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea, 

Republic 

of 

Pakistan 

Philip. 

pine 

Thcnldo; 

ALL 

COMMODITIES 

1952/53  .  . 

95 

93 

102 

94 

96 

95 

91 

93 

96 

86 

99 

93 

89 

1953/54  .  . 

99 

98 

98 

95 

97 

93 

101 

98 

85 

105 

97 

98 

IK 

1954/55  .•  . 

99 

100 

97 

101 

100 

99 

101 

106 

94 

105 

102 

99 

8S 

1955/56  .  . 

102 

103 

96 

108 

101 

105 

103 

102 

114 

106 

98 

101 

IK 

1956/57  .  . 

105 

106 

107 

102 

108 

108 

105 

102 

no 

98 

105 

109 

IIS 

1957/58  .  . 

105 

105 

92 

105 

114 

108 

104 

103 

115 

107 

103 

111 

93 

1958/59  .  . 

108 

108 

107 

108 

117 

no 

106 

105 

118 

109 

100 

111 

IK 

1952/53  .  . 

94 

92 

102 

97 

96 

90 

90 

90 

97 

86 

96 

94 

K 

1953/54  .  . 

99 

99 

98 

90 

97 

89 

102 

98 

85 

107 

100 

99 

IK 

1954/55  . .  . 

99 

100 

96 

101 

100 

102 

101 

106 

94 

104 

103 

100 

83 

1955/56  .  . 

102 

103 

96 

113 

100 

104 

103 

102 

114 

106 

96 

101 

IM 

1956/57  . 

106 

106' 

107 

99 

107 

115 

104 

104 

no 

98 

105 

107 

114 

1957/58  . ;  . 

106 

105, 

92 

99 

113 

113 

103 

104 

115 

108 

102 

no 

89 

1958/59  .  . 

109 

107 

_ ^ _ 

108 

101 

117 

109 

105 

107 

119 

no 

100 

111 

104 

CEREALS 

1952/53  .  . 

97 

90 

101 

100 

94 

102 

86 

89 

98 

92 

96 

95 

91 

1953/54  .  . 

101 

101 

96 

77 

98 

94 

106 

98 

84 

112 

102 

98 

114 

1954/55  .  . 

97 

99 

97 

108 

102 

95 

100 

no 

94 

105 

104 

98 

79 

1955/56  .  . 

101 

103 

98 

122 

97 

97 

103 

101 

117 

102 

90 

103 

101 

1956/57  . '  . 

104 

107 

108 

92 

108 

112 

105 

102 

105 

90 

107 

105 

ns 

1957/58  .  . 

104 

102 

87 

108 

112 

114 

101 

101 

108 

101 

101 

100 

79 

1958/59  .  . 

112 

108 

no 

120 

115 

104 

107 

106 

111 

106 

96 

no 

IK 

■ 

PER  CAPUT  FOOD 

PRODUCTION 

1952/53  .  . 

97 

95 

105 

102 

103 

96 

93 

92 

99 

87 

99 

97 

93 

1953/54  .  . 

100 

100 

99 

92 

101 

92 

103 

99 

86 

107 

101 

101 

no 

1954/55  .  . 

99 

100 

96 

101  . 

100 

102 

101 

106 

94 

104 

103 

100 

83 

1955/56  .  . 

100 

102 

95 

Ill 

96 

101 

101 

100 

113 

105 

95 

99 

102 

1956/57  .  . 

103 

103 

105 

94 

100 

no* 

102 

100 

108 

95 

102 

103 

no 

1957/58  .  . 

101 

100 

89 

92 

102 

106 

99 

98 

111 

104 

98 

104 

84 

1958/59  .  . 

102 

101 

104 

92 

102 

99 

100 

98 

114 

104 

94 

103 

K 

PER  CAPUT  CEREAL  PRODUCTION 

1952/53  .  . 

100 

93 

103 

105 

102 

108 

89 

91 

101 

93 

99 

99 

K 

1953/54  .  . 

102 

102 

97 

79 

102 

97 

107 

99 

85 

112 

103 

100 

no 

1954/55  .  . 

97 

99 

97 

108 

102 

95 

100 

no 

94 

105 

104 

98 

79 

1955/56  .  . 

100 

102 

97 

119 

94 

94 

102 

99 

116 

101 

89 

101 

99 

1956/57  .  . 

101 

103 

106 

88 

101 

107* 

103 

98 

103 

88 

105 

101 

111 

1957/58  .  . 

99 

98 

85 

101 

101 

107 

97 

95 

105 

97 

97 

95 

75 

1958/59  .  . 

105 

101' 

106 

109  ' 

101 

94 

102 

97 

107 

100 

91 

102 

93 

_ 

- 

Source:  FAO.  ^ 

General  Note;  Food  crops  comprise  the  following:  Cereals,  sugar,  root  crops,  pulses,  oilseeds,  fruits,  vegetables,  beverage  crop^  spd 
livestock  and  dairy  products.  Cereals  including:  rice,  wheat,  maize,  millet  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  Commoditiet 
other  tluin  food  includinj:  tobacco,  fibres,  linseed  and  rubber, 
a  Not  comparable  to  previous  series  from  this  year  forward  because  of  the  use  of  a  new  population  series. 


10.  AREA  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
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jyghanislan  .  •  • 

Bnmei . 

Bunna*  .  .  .  • 

Cambodia  •  • 

C«ylon  •, •  •  • 

China:  Moinlcma 
Taiwan 

Federation  of  Malaya 
Hoag  Kong  .  .  • 

India . 

Indonesia 

ton . 


lorea,  Republic  of  ...  . 

loos . 

Nepal  . 

North  Borneo . 

Pakistan . 

Philippines . 

Sarawak . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  .  .  . 

i.vHEAT 

Afghanistan . 

Cto:  Mainland  .... 
Taiwan  .... 

India . 

Iron . 

lopan . 

lorea,  Democratic  Republic  of 
Korea,  Republic  of  ...  . 

Pakistan . 

■‘RIEY 

Initin . 

Iron . 

lopan . 

Korea,  Democratic  Republic  of 
Korea,  Republic  of  ...  . 
Pakistan . 


Combodia 
China:  Taiwan 
India  .  .  . 

Indonesia 
lopan  .  .  . 

Pakistan  .  . 


Thailand  . 

■ijnjjijE 


Chino: 


Mainland  ....  A 

Taiwan . 

India . A 

Indonesia . 

lopan . 

Pakistan . A 

s . A 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  ...  A 

T'ATOES 

China:  Taiwan . 

India . 


Korea,  Republic  of 
Pakistan 

S  SORGHUM 
Burma  (mUlet) 

Ceylon  .  .  . 

China:  Taiwan 
Bdia  .... 
I^Pon  .... 
K*ea,  Republic  of 


POTATOES  &  YAMS 

Cambodia . 

Ceylon . 

^Bina:  Taiwan 
federation  of  Malaya  . 

Boog  Kong 
f®fia  . 

!**®«eia 

lopan . ‘  ' 

Jwo,  Republic  of  .  .  . 


- n - 

Area  (1,000  hectares)  ;i  Production  (1,000  tons) 


1948-52 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

- T 

1959  1 

948-52 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

180 

333 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

"(3) 

6 

2 

3 

3 

2 

"(3) 

3,758 

3,968 

4,048 

3,868 

3,998 

5,481 

5,875 

6,464 

5,231 

6,590 

1,127 

1,050 

1,250 

1,260 

1,217 

(1,366) 

1,372 

1,200 

1,530 

1,410 

1,153 

(1,076) 

439 

520 

426 

461 

502 

490 

570 

741 

561 

658 

763 

744 

26,787 

29,167 

33,250 

32,100 

33.000 

58,181 

78,025 

32,480 

86.600 

762 

751 

784 

783 

778 

1,682 

2,009 

2,226 

2,287 

2,356 

343 

348 

368 

365 

357 

357 

635 

678 

786 

799 

714 

734 

16 

9 

9 

17 

17 

. . .  i 

37 

26 

28 

30 

36 

30,092 

31,521 

32,099 

32,151 

33,019 

29,696  ; 

33,383 

31,336 

43,104 

37,926 

45,297 

5,876 

6,570 

6,702 

6,798 

6,916 

...  1 

9,441 

11,257 

11,403 

11,448 

11,784 

220 

243 

280 

250 

223 

...  I 

424 

322 

440 

480 

454 

2,996 

3,128 

3,225 

3,232 

3,243 

3,288  1 

11,991 

15,481 

13,623 

14,328 

14,991 

15,626 

1.050 

1,089 

1,097 

1,049 

1,108 

(1,113) 

2,924 

3,042 

2,506 

3,086 

3,254 

(3,255) 

825 

480 

550 

607 

619 

540 

510 

550 

499 

522 

1.295 

1,325 

1.300 

1.295 

1.315 

1.134 

1.225 

1.043 

1.089 

1.157 

33 

29 

30 

31 

31 

(31) 

42 

53 

56 

47 

56 

(56) 

9,003 

8,855 

9,087 

9,262 

9,103 

9,242  II 

12,399 

10,992 

13,741 

12,895 

12,027 

2,318 

2,743 

2,768 

2,972 

2,971 

3,000  1 

2,767 

3,273 

3,346 

3,203 

3,685 

3,764 

198 

(200) 

(200) 

116 

115 

115 

(115) 

(115) 

5,211 

5,356 

5,762 

4,443 

5,267 

6,845 

7,334 

8,297 

5,665 

7,123 

1,814 

2,139 

2,540 

2,719 

2,432 

3,i6b 

2,469 

2,631 

3,412 

3,192 

4,594 

4,500 

...  1! 

1,700 

23.234 

26,7^ 

27,600 

27,570 

26,730 

...  i 

15.915 

22,965 

24,800 

23.650 

14 

13 

16 

20 

23 

23 

13 

19 

27 

36 

40 

42 

9,290 

11,259 

12,367 

13,589 

11,857 

12,531  1 

6,087 

9,043 

8,760 

9,463 

7,865 

9,850 

2.080 

2,900 

...  1 

1.860 

2.313 

2.700 

2.800 

2.700 

3.103 

743 

eei 

657 

eis 

595 

601  j 

1,375 

1,468 

1,375 

1,330 

1,261 

1,418 

162 

104 

95 

i2i 

i23 

i44 

i27 

(i25). 

92 

i22 

i33 

i33 

99 

161 

4,218 

4,303 

4,559 

4,743 

4,609 

4,921 

3,685 

3,213 

3,392 

3,664 

3,601 

3,927 

3,128 

3,414 

3,418 

3,531 

3,055 

3,304 

2,384 

2,980 

2,815 

2,872 

2,274 

2,682 

757 

1,000 

767 

880 

1,000 

980 

950 

1.000 

982 

992 

978 

928 

sio 

893  1 

2,020 

2,408 

2,340 

2,160 

2,076 

2,308 

155 

155 

624 

753 

790 

sis 

775 

(780) 

594 

795 

837 

720 

7i4 

(1,053) 

223 

217 

218 

213 

252 

219 

150 

124 

146 

131 

171 

146 

48 

140 

130 

100 

59 

46 

73 

160 

140 

100 

69 

53 

5 

8 

8 

8 

9 

7 

9 

11 

9 

12 

3,349 

3,696 

3,722 

3,974 

4,174 

4,bi2 

2,165 

2,602 

3,057 

3,085 

3,038 

3.201 

2,020 

2,042 

2,232 

2,087 

2,737 

1,536 

2,071 

1,965 

1,860 

2,618 

40 

50 

49 

48 

49 

'so 

57 

100 

83 

97 

111 

107 

393 

433 

434 

433 

461 

455 

384 

460 

456 

449 

473 

483 

969 

1,675 

1,787 

1,716 

1,381 

1,336 

696 

907 

895 

856 

852 

1,016 

34 

55 

82 

96 

123 

31 

67 

115 

137 

180 

15 

23 

28 

36 

1,076 

1.118 

1.250 

183 

204 

7,115 

8.110 

8,655 

10,2ib 

lo.'ns 

87 

92A 

96A 

5,776 

6,343 

7,083 

7,262 

1,672 

1,847 

2,046 

2,057 

(1,957) 

1.991 

53,865 

60,543 

68,073 

69,111 

(72,053) 

67 

98 

94 

90 

5,621*' 

6,796' 

7,247' 

7,273' 

4 

2 

7 

7 

7 

"(8) 

95 

62 

235 

224 

(228) 

304 

392 

419 

507 

524 

506 

10,116 

12,235 

12,691 

15,117 

15,665 

(13,8ii) 

170 

271 

235 

230 

(234) 

7,700 

13,044 

9,537*> 

58 

103 

121 

128 

132 

990 

2,699“ 

3,830“ 

4,i47“ 

(4,309) 

20 

18 

31 

(25) 

(27) 

518“ 

484“ 

870“ 

(761) 

(800) 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

237 

280 

286 

sis 

256 

1,647 

1,859 

1,725 

2,013 

(2,356) 

209 

210 

208 

209 

205 

i94“ 

2,451 

2,908 

2,749 

3,372 

3,396 

3,i79“ 

42 

48 

48 

57 

49 

(47) 

227 

355 

272 

349 

317 

(288) 

50 

36 

40 

44 

44 

380 

200 

262 

261 

276 

198 

176 

182 

158 

153 

56 

50 

37 

39 

32 

39 

48 

42 

35 

17 

22 

14 

14 

14 

9 

9 

10 

10 

io 

6 

7 

8 

9 

8 

32,499 

36,343 

34,929 

35,215 

35,527 

12,045 

14,069 

14,034 

15,347 

16,511 

117 

85 

78 

71 

68 

(60) 

133 

117 

100 

95 

104 

(88) 

176 

167 

165 

160 

166 

(165) 

92 

102 

90 

88 

76 

(99) 

1,423 

1,429 

1,476 

1,132 

1,246 

(1,227 

581 

599 

628 

462 

526 

1 

25 

15 

i7 

i2 

i2 

i2 

36 

55 

47 

'll 

27 

232 

246 

230 

229 

228 

227 

2,100 

2,437 

2,568 

2,693 

2,958 

2,839 

19 

(9) 

(10) 

198 

4 

17 

150 

i96 

iie 

i52 

901 

l,62i 

i,iib 

l,i46 

1  265 

279 

384 

404 

429 

433 

1,750 

1,898 

2,638 

2,653 

2,8i3 

2.900 

402 

376 

386 

364 

359 

366 

6,075 

7,180 

7,073 

6,227 

6,370 

6,717 

42 

43 

46 

46 

48 

(53 

271 

416 

364 

351 

397 

(403) 

113 

182 

189 

190 

1  (201) 

... 

1  465 

808 

1  828 

812 

(989 
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PRODUCTION 

10.  AREA  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  (Cont'd.) 


SOYBEANS 

China:  Mainland 
Taiwan 
Indonesia 

Japan  .... 
Korea,  Republic  of  . 
Thailand  .... 
GROUND-NUTS  (in  sheU) 
Burma  .... 
China:  Mainland 
Taiwan 

India . 

Indonesia 

Japan'  .... 
Pl^ppines 
Thailand  .... 
Viet-Nom,  Republic  of 
COTTON  SEED 
Afghanistan  . 

Burma  .... 
China:  Mainland 
Taiwan 

India . 

Iran . 

Korea,  Republic  of  . 
Pakistan  .... 
Thailand  .... 
COPRA 

Ceylon  .... 
Federation  of  Malaya 

India . 

Indonesia 
North  Borneo 
Philippines'^ 

Sarawak  .... 
Thailand  .... 
Viet-Nom,  Republic  of 
TOBACCO 

Burma  .... 
China:  Mainland 
Taiwan 


India'*  . 

,  .  .  h  Estates . 

Indonesia**  . 

Japan  . 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

Pakutan** . 

Philippines . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  ...  . 

TEA 

Ceylon . A 

China:  Mainland . 

Taiwan* . 

India . A 

Indonesia* . 

Japan . A 

Pakistan . A 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  ...  . 

COTTON  (lint) 

Afghanistan . 

Burma . 

China:  Mainland . 

India . 

Iran . 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

Pakistan . 

Thailand . 

JUTE 

India . 

Pakistan . 

HEMP  FIBRE 

India** . 

Philippines  (Abaca)"'  .... 


Area  (1,000  hectares) 

1948-52  I  1955  f  1956  f  1957  |  1958  T  1959  1948-52 


9,330  10,117 

48  55 


5,860  5,433 

331 


69 

117 

6,000  6,946 

5 

8,023 

260  ... 

56  (61) 

1,337  1.337 


58 

9 

375 

355 

11 

156 

68 

(62) 

22 

22 

78 

81 

85 

92 

60 

(8) 

"(8) 

232 

45 

48 

47 

(47) 

31 

31 

(8) 

(9) 

69 

117 

243 

240 

253 

115 

77 

71 

(ei) 

1,460 

1,473 

1,350 

39 

41 

(40) 

772 

705 

739 

691 

(498) 

632 

618 

556 

247 

276 

213 

300 

232 

220 

180 

Production  (1,000  tons) 
1955^  1956  f  1957  I  igsg 


10,000  10.400  Stt 
33  42  1 


23  5  289  32 

2,571  I  2,800  ijB 
94  I  96  IB 
4,507  4,893  ij:' 

387  382 


3,280  4,200  isa 

8  9 

1,686  1,673 

130  143  IS 

17  15  Qs 

612  551  » 


1,329  1,072 


II 

14 

2,100  2J11 


940  IS 

1,089  5^ 


Source:  FAO,  except  those  in  brackets  which  are  from  national  sources. 

General  Note:  (1)  Area  relates  generally  to  area  harvested  except 
those  with  the  symbol  A  which  relate  to  planted  area. 
(2)  Averages  for  1948-62  do  not  in  all  cases  cover  the 
precise  periods  indicated.  (S)  For  further  details  see 
the  notes  in  the  Yearbook  of  Food  and  Agricultural 
Statistics  1968. 

a.  Excluding  Putao,  chin  Hills,  Shan  States  and  Karenni. 

b.  For  centrifugal  sugar  only. 

c.  Quantities  crushed  for  sugar,  during  the  calendar  years  shown. 

d.  Production  refers  to  total  sugarcane  cut. 


e.  Spring  crops  only. 

f.  Dried  in  shell. 

g.  Production  of  12  months  ending  30  June  of  year  stated. 

h.  Calendar  year. 

i.  Mature  area  or  area  of  plucking.  ^ 

j.  Data  refer  to  total  planted  area  on  farms  and  estates  snd  tw 
pi-oduction. 

k.  Sun  hemp,  area  is  for  fibre,  green  manure  and  f°4der.^^^^ 
m.  Area  refers  to  crop  year  beginning  in  the  year  stated. 

refers  to  calendar  year  and  represents  balings,  plus  an  slw***" 
of  10  per  cent  for  unbaled  fibre. 


11.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
1953=100r 
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PRODUCTION 


CEYION  ^  . 

Industrial  production  .... 
Food,  di^  and  tobacco  . 

Nothing  and  wearing  apparel  . 

Fuel  and  power . 

Housing  and  household  goods  . 
Industries  related  to  agriculture 

Raw  materials . 

I,.iinher  industries  .... 


Jt  jl^  CHINA  (mainlandf 

Industrial  production 
Producers'  goods  . 
Consumer  goods  . 

ffi  CHINA  (Taiwan) 

■  '**  Industrial  production'  . 
Mining  and  quarrying 
Coal 

Manufacturing' 

Food'  . 

Textiles . 

Chemicals  .... 
Construction  of  buildings 
Public  utilities 
Electricity  .... 


Z31t 


ind  tdUl 


WDIA' 

industrial  production  .  . 

Wning . 

Manufacturing  .  .  . 

Food . 

Textiles . 

Rubber  products  .  . 

Chemicals  .... 
Non-metoUic  mineral 
products'  .... 

B<^c  metal  industries 
Nonelectrical  machinery 
Electrical  machinery  . 
Transport  equipment  . 

Qectridty . 

Industrial  production  (seasonally 
adjusted) . 


INDONESIA 
KiUng  , 


lAPAN 

industrial  production  . 
Manufacturing  and  mining 
IGning  . 

Manufacturing 
Food  .  . 

Textiles 
Chemicals 
Ferrous  metal 
Machinery 
Public  utilities 


fOBEA,  HepubUc  of  (1954=100) 
Industrial  production 


Manufacturing . 

Textiles . 

Metal  products  and  machinery 
Qecliicity . 


fAnSTAN 

industrial  production 


Manufacturing 


Mining 

iAnsufacluring 


Weight 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958  ' 

19  58 

1 

m  1 

IV 

I 

n 

100.0 

100 

112 

no 

109 

105 

19.7 

106 

107 

HU 

121 

117 

1.8 

147 

212  1 

263 

387 

■am 

4.5 

109 

■Hll 

129 

141 

151  1 

12.3 

129 

131 

136 

169 

152  I; 

19.2 

90 

113 

78 

74  1; 

2.1 

96 

96 

154 

131 

10.4 

89 

82 

78 

84 

84  ' 

117 

126 

165 

183 

...  II 

120 

mm 

199 

234 

li 

114 

116 

141 

147 

... 

100.0 

107 

119 

125 

142 

149 

152 

179 

172 

183 

10.5 

100 

114 

134 

144 

155  1 

144 

171 

7.4 

88 

99 

122 

133 

128 

143 

133 

162 

76.6 

107 

120 

125 

143 

148 

155 

183  ' 

187 

19.0 

85 

msa 

mm 

126 

121 

159 

180 

192 

108 

17.8 

116 

122 

115 

128 

119  , 

108 

141  1 

131 

149 

134 

158 

164 

153 

198 

190 

211 

1.1 

106 

145 

118 

177 

174 

178  1 

129 

119 

11.9 

115 

123 

135 

149 

162 

161 

179 

164 

178 

7.6 

115 

126 

144 

163 

184 

181 

210 

183 

.  201 

100.0 

116 

126 

130 

132  I 

128 

128 

138 

136 

107 

■TO] 

122 

128  ' 

126 

137 

139 

90.7 

107 

116 

126 

130 

131 

127 

124 

137 

133 

11.8 

96 

115 

124 

134 

i 

48.0 

106 

112 

105  ' 

■TTl 

100 

101 

mm 

3.4 

117 

129 

139 

152 

167  ' 

167 

172 

189 

4.2 

122 

132 

140 

159 

159 

160 

162 

176 

3.3 

115 

124 

141 

160 

175 

173 

188 

204 

8.0 

121 

119 

124 

126 

127 

129 

131 

143 

161 

0.6 

153 

205 

269 

371 

458 

452 

468 

497 

1.5 

112 

138 

184 

216 

241 

245 

241 

263 

2.9 

113 

171 

236 

246 

229 

240 

212 

238 

2.1 

112 

128 

145 

163 

185 

188 

185 

,  195 

224 

• 

• 

• 

• 

129 

131 

137 

136 

105 

111 

117 

137 

140 

• 

i 

1  • 

100 

108 

117 

144 

167 

168 

;  166 

176 

188 

92.8 

117 

143 

169 

169 

167 

177 

203 

7.2 

96 

97 

107 

118 

114 

1  114 

109 

112 

85.6 

119 

147 

174 

175 

:  172 

183 

1  199 

213 

11.5 

115 

122 

128 

135 

119 

mm 

124 

15.0 

109 

121 

144 

159 

mm 

1  142 

149 

162 

10.7 

114 

132 

159 

187 

194 

196 

I  198 

234 

8.9 

105 

117 

143 

162 

153 

152 

166 

198 

17.0 

113 

114 

166 

230 

247 

'  246 

274 

284 

339 

106 

114 

131 

146 

155 

1  153 

1 

165 

li  166 

174 

100.0 

119 

143 

187 

195 

212 

195 

1  174 

211 

10.0 

115 

145 

194 

212 

198 

212 

255 

87.0 

120 

143 

188 

194 

216 

194 

1;  167 

48.0 

119 

142 

188 

198 

206 

198 

"  190 

13.0 

128 

179 

235 

208 

245 

208 

ii  l'^4 

193 

3.0 

100 

98 

124 

148 

169 

160 

169 

l! 

184 

128 

161 

182 

192 

215 

II 

1  213 

227 

;;  238 

227 

101 

107 

125 

130 

145 

|i  142 

153 

1!  144 

123 

131 

167 

189 

200 

222 

'!  234 

222 

250 

236 

94 

102 

113 

126 

125 

115 

136 

137 

142 

113 

127 

147 

158 

170 

174 

170 

176 

198 

m 


183 

133 

137 

194 

187 

147 

207 

117 

187 

211 


143 

130 

142 


107 

195 

177 


200 

183 

520 

262 

319 

225 


144 


212 

214 

113 

224 

123 

173 

230 

210 

370 

179 


218 

266 

214 

212 

179 

179 


Oct  Nov 


205 

168 

160 

215 

190 

164 

251 

98 

203 

230 


139 

128 

137 


109 

149 

179 


191 

179 

472 

225 

285 

229 


146 


221 

224 

120 

234 

110 

175 

234 

226 

397 

186 


231 

307 

223 

239 

195 

196 


199 

162 

152 

210 

185 

164 

209 

83 

196 

221 


204 


224 

227 

113 

239 

115 

186 

237 

223 

404 

183 


21 7 
286 

217 

218 
213 
202 


y^nsi  ease:  Ceylon,  1962;  China  (Taiwan),  1964;  /nitia,  1961; 
•Svl^V  .topOB,  1966;  RemMie  of  Korea,  1955;  Pakistan, 

•w,  FMiAppinex,  1952  for  1964,  19B6  for  succeeding  years. 

^  Vilue  index  of  sross  industrial  production  at  1962  prices. 


e.  SuRar  production  is  excluded  from  the  monthly  and  Quarterly  index 
but  included  in  the  annual  index.  Weishta  relate  to  annual  index. 

d.  Quarterly  ftRures  relate  to  the  mid-month  of  each  quarter. 

e.  Manufactures  of  non-metallic  mineral  products  except  products  of 
petroleum  and  coal. 
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12. 


1953 


NATURAL  RUBBER* 

Cambodia . 

Ceylon . 

Fed.  of  Malaya  &  Singapore  . 

India . 

Indonesia . 

Sarawak . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of  .  .  . 


1.9 

8.3 

48.6 

1.8 

58.6 
2.0 
8.1 
4.2 


COAL 


Afghanistan . 

China  (mainland)'* . 

China  (Taiwan) . 

Federation  of  Malaya'  .... 

India . 

Indonesia . 

Iron . 

lopan  .  .  . 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

Pakistan** . 

Philippines . 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of  ...  . 


1.4 

5,548 

199 

24 

3,046 

75 

13 

3,878 

72 

49 

13 


IRON  ORE* 

Federation  of  Malaya  . 
Hong  Kong  .... 

India . 

Japan* . 

Korea,  Republic  of  . 

Pakistan . 

Philippines  .  .  .  . 


90 

10 

309 

128 

2 

ioi 


TIN  CONCENTRATES  Uons) 


Burma . 

China  (mainland) 
Federation  of  Malaya  . 
Indonesia  .  .  .  . 

Japan  . 

Laos . 

Thailand . 

PETROLEUM,  CRUDE* 

Brunei . 

Burma 

China  (mainland) 
Indonesia  .... 

Iran . 

Japan  . 

Pakistan . 

Sarawak . 


80 

525 

4,763 

2,858 

62 

885 


407 

12 

52 

852 

124 

25 

20 

4 


SALT 

Afghanistan . 

Burma . 

China  (Taiwan) . 

India . 

Indonesia . 

Japan'* . 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

Pakistan . 

PhUippines . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nam,  Republic  of  ...  . 

SUGAR' 

China  (mainland)'* . 

China  (Taiwan) . 

India . 

Indonesia  . 

Iron . 

Pakistan . 

PhUippines . 

ThoUcmd  . 

TEA 

Ceylon . 

China  (mainland) . 

China  (Taiwan) . 

India . 

Indonesia  . 

Pakistan . 


1.4 

5.2 

13.5 

268.5 

22.3 

38.4 
16.1 
26.7 

4.0 

29.5 


24.8 

76.7 

109.3 

51.6 
6.5 
7.3 

85.7 
3.0 


13.0 

7.1 
1.4 

23.0 

3.1 

2.1 


PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 


Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Thousand  ( 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

_ 

1958 

1 

9  5 

9 

III 

IV 

I 

n 

in 

Oct 

Hoi 

2.0 

2.3 

2.7 

2.8 

3.1 

4.1 

1.7 

3.2 

8.0 

7.9 

8.1 

8.3 

8.5 

8.5 

9.4 

6.1 

8.2 

9.8 

49.5 

54.1 

53.1 

54.1 

56.2 

59.8 

61.7 

55.4 

55.0 

62.9 

62.4 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.8 

1.5 

1.5 

2.1 

2.5 

62.5 

62.1 

58.1 

58.0 

52.0 

63.1 

65.7 

50.0 

66.0 

58.1 

72.1 

2.0 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.3 

3.8 

3.7 

2.7 

3.4 

4.6 

4.9 

9.9 

11.0 

11.3 

11.3 

11.6 

12.1 

10.1 

17.8 

10.2 

15.7 

15.6 

4.6 

5.5 

5.9 

5.8 

6.0 

6.4 

8.6 

3.4 

6.1 

6.8 

7.5 

1(1 

1.3 

1.8 

2.2 

1.6 

6,661 

7,800 

8,827|| 

10.833 

22.500 

... 

177 

197 

211 

243 

265 

254 

285 

265 

323 

274 

318 

19 

17 

15 

13 

6 

4 

5 

7 

5 

6 

8 

3,123 

3,237 

3,339 

3,684 

3,839 

3,772 

3,923 

4,060 

4,001 

3,910 

3,666 

75 

68 

69 

60 

51 

52 

55 

52 

44 

56 

21 

15 

27 

27 

... 

3,560 

3,535 

3,880 

4,311 

4,139 

4,128 

4,345 

3,888 

3,904 

3,920 

4,iio 

3, ill 

74 

109 

151 

203 

223 

201 

260 

277 

313 

352 

409 

4] 

47 

45 

55 

44 

51 

37 

62 

54 

37 

10 

11 

13 

17 

9 

8 

7 

6 

... 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.7 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

1.8 

... 

103 

124 

207 

252 

237 

342 

222 

213 

350 

395 

391 

iff 

8 

10 

10 

8 

9 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

n 

333 

361 

359 

391 

483 

450 

533 

640 

616 

618 

719 

136 

126 

159 

187 

167 

178 

182 

160 

203 

231 

237 

3 

2 

5 

15 

22 

21 

20 

26 

24 

25 

20 

g 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

2.0 

0.7 

0.8 

0.5 

0.2 

119 

119 

120 

112 

92 

93 

98 

115 

103 

109 

80 

94 

67 

59 

102 

102 

102 

102 

102 

102 

102 

IE 

625 

1,016 

1,186 

1,354 

1.524 

1.524 

1.524 

1.524 

1.254 

1.254 

1.254 

W 

5,139 

5,186 

5,274 

5,020 

3,256 

2,900 

2,812 

2.855 

2,964 

3,149 

3,534 

ITT. 

3,036 

2,825 

2,545 

2,347 

1,968 

2,281 

1,796 

1,554 

1.920 

1,727 

1,924 

2JX 

61 

76 

78 

80 

92 

94 

96 

90 

88 

74 

91 

I 

9 

21 

20 

47 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

« 

828 

933 

1,057 

1,145 

654 

640 

642 

641 

849 

815 

866 

» 

399 

438 

470 

450 

434 

438 

455 

450 

454 

458 

15 

18 

19 

33 

39 

42 

42 

39 

45 

46 

45 

66 

81 

97 

122 

188 

898 

982 

1,061 

1,289 

1,342 

1,412 

1,359 

1,351 

1,537 

J,560 

292 

1,422 

2,207 

2,927 

3,333 

3,514 

3,330 

3,538 

3,767 

3,735 

3,774 

m 

25 

29 

29 

27 

31 

31 

31 

31 

32 

34 

38 

|n 

22 

23 

24 

25 

25 

26 

26 

25 

25 

26 

N 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

■ 

2.2 

1.8 

1.9 

1 

7.7 

8.4 

7.2 

9.7 

9.2 

9.5 

8.9 

H 

30.7 

35.1 

25.4 

32.3 

36.6 

12.2 

46.9 

46.3 

52.7 

3.4 

39.0 

(21 

229.9 

252.2 

276.5 

307.0 

350.1 

148.8 

103.9 

174.1 

582.5 

244.4 

92.2 

10.9 

3.8 

9.1 

28.9 

19.6 

10.4 

67.8 

_ 

35.4 

46.1 

52.3 

69.3 

88.2 

111.5 

90.1 

75.8 

100.1 

118.4 

116.9 

ej 

15.0 

29.5 

16.4 

32.0 

36.4 

61.6 

21.0 

_ 

27.2 

68.1 

51.9 

lai 

33.6 

33.8 

32.8 

38.3 

29.6 

20.6 

23.8 

20.8 

20.8 

m 

4.0 

6.7 

5.3 

8.6 

11.6 

B 

18.5 

19.7 

20.6 

21.9 

29.2 

1 

6.4 

5.0 

6.6 

5.1 

1.3 

1.8 

1 

28.9 

34.2 

43.211 

72.0 

75.0 

53.5 

66.9 

64.6 

76.5 

72.2 

— 

84.9 

196.2 

31.5 

_ 

— 

3(1 

85.3 

135.0 

157.2 

170.0 

169.9 

7.5 

156.8 

414.0 

70.0 

8.1 

20.3 

H 

59.8 

71.4 

65.5 

69.0 

64.5 

160.2 

15.7 

_ 

91.3 

171.2 

44.5 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

9.2 

6.4 

8.0 

7.4 

9.4 

13.8 

0.1 

13.2 

31.8 

12.1 

m 

108.4 

103.7 

97.0 

85.8 

100.6 

230.1 

95.2 

22.9 

104.1 

3.7 

4.5 

5.4 

5.7 

5.8 

13.9 

14.4 

14.2 

15.0 

15.6 

12.1 

15.3 

15.1 

19.3 

12.1 

14.0 

10 

7.7 

9.0 

10.0 

9.3 

11.8 

R 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.9 

1.0 

2.1 

24.4 

25.3 

25.2 

25.4 

27.0 

45.9 

31.8 

4.4 

24.1 

47.9 

479 

3.9 

3.6 

3.5 

3.9 

3.9 

3.6 

4.3 

3.7 

3.4 

3.2 

3.7 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

1.8 

2.2 

3.9 

2.9 

0.2 

2.3 

3.9 

ex  B  ts 


12.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  (Cont’d) 
Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


ul  COnON  YARN 
111  I  jughanistan  . 
Bunaa 


China  (Taiwan) 
Hong  Kong  . 

htdia  .  •  • 

Japan  .  •  • 

lorea,  Republic 
Pakistan  . 


ml  COTTON  FABRICS  (Mn  metres) 

'  i  Aighaniston . 

Csylon  (M»  sq.  metres)  .... 

rjiinn  (mainland) . 

(Jiina  (Taiwan) . 

[  India . 

1  Indoneeia . 

japan  (M«  sq.  metres)  .... 
lorea,  Republic  ol  (Mn  sq.  metres) 

P(^tan . 

,  piiil4)pines . 

Tbaiiand . 


PTE  MANUFACTURES 
China  (Taiwan)  .... 
(Gunny  bag.  Mn  pieces)  . 

bdia . 

Pakistan . 

Thailand  (Gunny  bag. 

[  Mn  pieces) . 


PAPER 

China  (Taiwan) 

Imtln  ,  ,  , 


Aorea,  Republic  of 
Pakistan  .  .  . 

Thailand  .  .  . 


VEGETABLE  OILS 

China  (Taiwan):  Edible  oil  .  . 

Fedeiotion  of  Malaya:  Coconut  oU 

Palm  oil . 

India:  Edible  oil  (Vonaspati)  . 

421  Indonesia:  Palm  oil  .... 

lopon:  Coconut  oil . 

Others  . 

Ki  Poidston:  Vegetable  oil  .  .  . 

m  Philippines:  Coconut  oil  .  .  . 

Singapore:  Coconut  oil  ...  . 


pEBPHOSPHATES" 
;  China  (Taiwan)  . 
India  .... 
lopoa  .... 


UWONIUM  SULPHATE 
China  (Taiwan)  . 

India  .  .  . 


1953  1954  I  1955  1956  1957 


0.70  0.75 

73.6  78.6 

A.2t  4.5 


0.05  0.05 


fSniOLEUM  PRODUCTS™ 

IJJ  ‘  Banna . 

I^nna  (Taiwan,  thousand  Kilolitres) 
1)  Indonesia 
3U  hnn  .  . 

y  thousand  Kilolitres)  . 


0.90  1.05  1.01 

87.0  92.5  87.2 

7.5  12.1  12.6 


0.30  0.31 


2.8  3.6  5.0 

10.1  10.4  10.7 

183.6  214.0  246.8 

1.7  2.C  1.8 

1.1  1.4  1.7 

0.17  0.25  0.23 


0.13  0.13 

92.2 


0.14  I  0.25 


63.7  j  64.9 
36.6  I  36.5 


0.06  II  0.07 


2.6  II  2.3 

4.6  |,  4.3 

66.2  64.9 

37.1  36.3 

4.2  P  3.9 

14.4  24.4 

0.06  P  0.08 


0.4  ||  0.6 


13.6  1  11.9 

377  374 


10.4  10.7 

44.4  44.2 


44.2  p  28.7 
0.9  0.9 


029  i|  0.29  029  ! 


023  !l  023  023  ||  022 


25.0  23.4 

12.3  14.3 


22.6  28.6 


2.2  I  2.3 
19.9  I  21.3 


23.4  19.3 

1.3  2.3 


PRODUCTION 

Thousand  torts 


19  5  9 


U  in  Oct 


0.73  1|  0.41  1.11  <  1.38  1.32  1.19 

89.9  I;  88.8  89.8  {!  87.7  86.0  90.6 

14.5  14.1  17.6  ,1  15.8  18.3  20.0 


6.0  I!  6.0  6.8  ,  6.8  |  7.0  7.0 

13.1  |!  13.1  13.7  jj  13.6  12.7  16.2 

249.1  241.2  264.7  288.9  310.6  327.0 

2.3  P  2.2  2.8  I  2.6  3.2  3.3 

1.5  li  1.8  1.4  i  1.8  1.7  1.8 


1.7  1.8 

0.22  022 


0.7  1.4 

6.2  6.6 

5.5  7.0 

28.3  24.7 

11.1  13.4 

3.3  2.2 

19.1  24.5 


8.7  I  8.4 
14.0  I  16.7 
146.5  143.8 


10.1  II  9.8 

13.2  I  16.2 

142.4  164.5 


24.7  25.0 

13.4  12.0 


9.6  10.1  10.0 

16.4  26.7  22.4 

164.4  132.8  156.2 


0.6  1.3  1.5  I  1.5  1.5  1.9  1.9  1.7  2.0 

32.9  32.1  32.5  I  30.7  34.7  37.5  29.4  32.9  33.5 

193.6  206.7  217.5  |  227.9  223.2  225.0  239.6  218.7  193.1 


11.4  17.6  24.4  i  24.5  25.3 1  . 

52.8  55.8  56.7  53.8  62.1  63.2  76.9  66.8  65.1 

859.0  911.1  847.8  852.8  888.3  912.2  919.8  . 

919.2  1,285.3  1,257.5  1,283.0  1,191.0  1,229.0  1,290.0  . 

984.1  1,212.6  1,346.5  j  1,412.7  1,514.2  1,544.5  1,719.7  1,802.8  2,110.1 

7.0  7.2  7.4  i  7.9  7.2  8.1  7.1  7.7 
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PRODUCTION 


12.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  (Coned) 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Thousand  tj 


I: 


I 


i! 

\\ 


I 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1958 

1 

9  5 

9 

m 

■1 

n 

m 

Oct 

h 

— ^ 

CEMENT 

Burma . 

3.5 

4.9 

5.0 

3.1 

3.0 

3.5 

3.8 

3.1 

3.4 

1.7 

Ceylon . 

5.5 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

4.1 

6.7 

6.7 

8.0 

5.5 

6.8 

China  (mainland) . 

323.1 

383.3 

375.3 

532.8 

571.7 

775.0 

C^iina  (Taiwan) . 

43.3 

44.7 

49.2 

49.2 

50.3 

84.6 

89.4 

92.4 

87.5 

92.9 

88.3 

91.9 

u 

Federation  oi  Malaya  .... 

6.4‘ 

7.2 

9.1 

8.7 

9.5 

9.2 

8.8 

9.3 

11.0 

14.6 

17.6 

Hong  Kong  . 

5.3 

8.4 

9.7 

10.1 

8.7 

12.7 

9.6 

15.5 

13.8 

13.7 

7.9 

lu 

India . 

320.0 

372.0 

379.9 

417.2 

474.3 

513.6 

487.0 

470.7 

537.0 

598.6 

552.2 

(111 

Iron . 

5.4 

5.2 

11.0 

18.7 

11.6 

12.2 

13.9 

12.7 

... 

Japan  . 

730.7 

889.6 

879.7 

1,085.3 

1,264.7 

1,249.0 

1,257.0 

1,367.0 

1,214.0 

1,428.0 

1,441.0 

liiu 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

3.5 

5.1 

4.7 

3.8 

7.7 

24.6 

25.6 

28.4 

22.0 

27.9 

34.2 

36.2 

Hi 

Pakistan . 

50.5 

57.0 

57.8 

65.5 

91.3 

90.9 

91.1 

94.2 

86.7 

90.7 

73.8 

83.3 

I 

Philippines . 

26.5 

26.7 

34.1 

37.0 

37.2 

46.2 

47.7 

53.2 

53.2 

69.2 

Thailand . 

24.0 

31.9 

32.2 

33.1 

33.5 

38.0 

34.6 

37.3 

38.9 

42.9 

39.9 

35.4 

ti; 

BUILDING  BRICKS"  (million  units) 

China  (Taiwan) . 

28.83 

31.33 

30.67 

33.42 

39.00 

43.92 

34.47 

50.76 

46.84 

44.01 

35.30 

55.4 

(U 

Federation  oi  Malaya  .... 

6.51 

6.92 

9.05 

10.76 

11.90 

11.00 

10.91 

11.00 

10.10 

9.11 

9.78 

8.96 

u 

Japan  . 

18.33 

20.00 

19.00 

21.25 

23.00 

19.00 

23.00 

20.00 

12.00 

20.00 

23.00 

22.30 

lU 

Korea,  Republic  oi . 

1.23 

2.27 

2.08 

7.08 

12.45 

13.81 

17.01 

11.38 

2.28 

14.91 

14.93 

14.18 

lu 

Philippines . 

0.02 

0.07 

0.03 

0.03 

1 

STEEL  (ingots  and  metal  for  castings) 

1 

China  (mainland) . 

147.8 

185.4 

237.8 

372.1 

445.8 

666.7 

m 

China  (Taiwan) . 

2.5 

4.1 

4.8 

6.0 

7.4 

8.9 

8.3 

11.1 

11.1 

12.0 

12.4 

16.2 

Ui 

India . 

127.6 

142.7 

144.3 

147.1 

145.2 

153.5 

163.3 

160.0 

184.6 

195.4 

207.0 

... 

Japan  . 

638.5 

645.0 

784.0 

925.5 

1,047.5 

1.009.8 

1,013.5 

1.072.5 

1,175.4 

1,325.0 

1,453.6 

IjOi 

Pakistan . 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.4 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

TIN  METAL  Uons) 

Federation  oi  Malaya  .... 

5,284 

6,025 

5,980 

6,203 

6,036 

3,838 

3,418 

3.204 

!  3,522 

3,325 

4,163 

4,892 

S,(ll 

ELECTRICITY  (million  kWh) 

Cambodia . 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 

Ceylon . 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

19 

19 

21 

21 

China  (mainland) . 

766 

917 

1,023 

1,383 

1,608 

2,292 

China  (Taiwan) . 

130 

150 

164 

187 

213 

237 

236 

263 

239 

262 

276 

Federation  oi  Malaya'*  .... 

64 

73 

79 

84 

89 

74 

70 

71 

70 

74 

78 

83 

Hong  Kong . 

36 

41 

47 

54 

62 

68 

72 

69 

i  69 

76 

87 

86 

India . 

558 

627 

716 

803 

906 

1,031 

1,051 

1,079 

1,134 

1,208 

1,243 

1,267 

us 

Japan  . 

4,642 

4,967 

5,433 

6,011 

6,476 

6,656 

1  6,932 

6,265 

7,295 

7,866 

8,096 

8,390 

Korea,  Republic  oi . 

61 

75 

73 

93 

110 

126 

1  119 

140 

134 

138 

134 

146 

m 

Pakistan . 

34 

41 

51 

64 

78 

... 

1 

Philippines  (Manila)  .... 

52 

58 

65 

77 

93 

107 

i!  110 

111 

112 

126 

131 

136 

B 

Singapore . 

23 

27 

31 

36 

41 

47 

49 

47 

1 

51 

52 

54 

Si 

Thailand  (Bangkok)"  .... 

8 

13 

16 

18 

22 

23 

24 

24 

1  24 

26 

27 

29 

Viet-Nam* . 

24 

II  15 

17 

18 

18 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

a.  Including  latex. 

b.  Beginning  1957,  incluling  handicraft  production 

c.  Lignite.  d.  Including  lignite. 

e.  Approximate  metal  content  of  ores  as  fcdlows:  Hong  Kong,  46%; 
India,  65%;  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  56%;  Federation  of 
Malaya,  60%. 

f.  Including  iron  sand. 

g.  Specific  gravity:  Brunei,  Burma,  Iran,  Pakistan  and  Sarawak, 
0.84;  Indonesia,  0.86;  Japan,  0.90. 

h.  Production  in  government  licensed  plants  only. 

i.  Annual  figures  relate  to  crop  year  for  India,  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand,  but  calendar  year  for  other  countries. 

j.  Including  paper  board. 

k.  16%  PjOj  content. 


m.  Comprising  motor  spirit,  kerosene  and  diesel  oil  for  Burma; 
diesel  oil,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  for  China  (Taiwan);  motor 
aviation  spirit,  kerosene,  heavy  oil,  wax  and  paraffin.  >*Pj|r 
and  cutback  for  Indonesia;  motor  spirit,  kerosene,  distillate  M 
oils  and  residual  fuel  oil  (prior  to  1967)  for  Iran;  gasoline,  oan 
oil,  kerosene,  fuel  oil,  gas  oil,  lubricating  oil  and  others  for  Ju**' 
motor  spirit  and  kerosene  for  Pakistan. 

n.  The  data  relate  to  total  production  of  clay  bricks  for 
purposes,  including  common  and  facing  bricks.  Glazed.  lefraeUn. 
paving,  concrete,  shale  and  sand-line  bricks  are  excluded. 

p.  Including  electricity  purchased  from  Singapore.  . 

q.  Consumption  of  electricity;  Bangkok  Electric  Works  and  Sate  » 
Power  Station. 

s.  Beginning  1964,  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  only,  which  represented  Ba 
of  total  production  in  1964. 

t.  Annual  rate  based  on  production  of  August-December. 


13.  CONSTRUCTION— NEW  BUILDING 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


PRODUCTION,  TRANSPORT 


ijlon;  completed* 

(floor  ana— thousand  sq  metres) 
Bmidential . 

jjoa-residenlicd . 

liaa  (Taiwan):  completed 
(Floor  ataa— thousand  sq  metres) 

Public . 

PriTOte . 

!,ieation  oi  Malaya:  completed 
((jogi —  thousand  Malayan  dollars) 

Btddential . 

fudustriol . 

(^oamercial . 

Other* . 

loog  Kong:  completed 

thousand  Hong  Kong  dollars) 


1955 

1956 

6.72 

6.49 

2.02 

2.20 

6.15 

4.71 

32.73 

23.55 

3,526 

347 

425 

990 

19  5  9 


Oct  Nov 


862 

336 

1,845 

815 

1,438 

2,197 

■ 

1,454 

1,752 

1,870 

1,328 

1,665 

1,775 

13** 

27 

22 

53” 

65 

66 

1,295 

1,596 

1,732 

1,857 

2,298 

3,122 

279 

184 

124 

200 

186 

156 

244 

201 

204 

72 

64 

44 

6.36 

7.10 

4.41 

5.10 

3.35 

3.92 

2.10 

2.82 

1.99 

6.29  3.47 

24.39  26.58  2 


1110,680  114,219  112,788  111,473  122,714 

3,017 
8,279 
4,252 


123  176 

12  34 


17.39  12.57 

4.50  6.58 

2.21  2.34 


.  Eicludinir  particulars  of  buildines  under  building:  schemes.  b.  December.  e.  Manila  only. 

.  Comprising  buildings  erected  by  or  on  behalf  of  Public  Works  Department,  Singapore  Improvement  Trust  and  City  Council. 

'  Qurterly  figures  exclude  buildings  erected  in  city  area  which  are  not  available.  f.  Bangkok  only.  g.  Saigon-Cholon  only. 


14.  VOLUME  OF  TRAFFIC:  RAILWAYS,  SEA-BORNE  SHIPPING  AND  CIVIL  AVIATION 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


aWAYS* 

Pawnger-kilometres  (million) 

Bunnat  . 

Cambodia . 


C*Tlont  .  .  . 

China  (Taiwan) 

Hong  Kong 

of  Malaya  and 
l«iiat  .  .  .  . 

bdoneiia  .  .  . 


lopont  .  .  ’ 
^orea.  Republic 
BokiitanI  . 


Vitt-Nom*  . 


Singapore 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1958 

1 

9  5 

9 

! 

m 

T,, 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

57 

66 

70 

78 

90 

86 

111 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

116 

115 

123 

127 

186 

211 

237 

287 

308 

299 

309 

330 

319 

316 

6 

7 

9 

10 

9 

8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

12 

47 

49 

50 

52 

4,892 

5,040 

5,464 

5,554 

5,616 

5,oio 

5,407 

5,938 

6,114 

5,401 

5,760 

335 

421 

388 

395 

460 

34 

39 

37 

72 

7,253 

7,603 

8,173 

8,437 

8,85i 

8,994 

8,628 

8,835 

9,284 

9,591 

9,921 

325 

309 

337 

286 

34 

362 

361 

333 

378 

382 

408 

772 

788 

860 

901 

908 

926 

900 

90S 

983 

955 

959 

35 

37 

43 

49 

58 

51 

61 

60 

76 

56 

196 

167 

155 

164 

164 

136 

141 

176 

168 

126 

143 

11  11 

11  31 

32 

37 

36 

35 

35 

44 

38 

43 

47 

•.  Railway  traffic  eoveraye:  China  (Taiwan),  Taiwan  Railway 
Administration;  India  and  Pakistan,  class  I  railways;  Japan,  State 
Railways  only;  Philippines,  Manila  Railroad  Company. 

b.  From  Auyust  1964,  ^public  of  Viet-Nam  only. 

c.  Including  service  traffic. 

d.  For  1963  port  of  Colombo  only. 

e.  Caspian  Sea  traffic  included. 


f.  Excluding  military  and  charity  goods  and  transit  traffic, 

imports  and  exports  by  air  and  parcel  post,  and 
including  also  trade  in  ships  deliver^  as  goods  without  being  nw*" 
on  other  ships.  , 

g.  Total  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  made  during  esen  ww* 
but  excluding  sailing  vessels. 

h.  Scheduled  domestic  and  international  routes. 

i.  Including  non-scheduled  and/or  non-revenue  operations. 
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15.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Millions 


JAPAN* 


KOREA,*'  Republic  of 


Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Balance 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Balance 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Balance 

1 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Balance  1 

) 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

- T 

Balance 
_ d 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Balance 

AFGHANISTAN* 

BRUNEI  ' 

BURMA 

CAMBODIA 

CEYLON 

CHINA  (mainland)*’ 

(Afghai 

_ 

(Ma 

layan 

iollar)  j 

_ 

(kyat) 

, 

(rtel) 

(rupee) 

(US  dollar) 

__  - 

79 

86 

-  7 

23.5 

9.5 

+  14.0  I 

94 

70 

11 

+  24  1 

161 

124 

+  37 

131 

134 

—  3  1 

33 

23 

+  10 

120 

86 

+  34 

22.8 

8.3 

+  14.5 

100 

81 

+  19 

184 

172 

+  12  1 

151 

116 

+  35 

29 

24 

+  5 

121 

105 

+  16 

25.3 

8.7 

+  16.6 

90 

72 

+  18  , 

117 

139 

—22  ! 

162 

122 

+40  ! 

38 

26 

+  12 

125 

134 

—  9 

27.5 

9.5 

+  18.0 

98 

78 

—  20  1 

107 

165 

-58  I 

144 

135 

+  9 

133 

118 

+  15 

165 

164 

+  1 

28.3 

9.0 

+  19.3 

91 

117 

—  26  1 

151 

170 

-19  i 

140 

150 

-10 

129 

112 

+  17 

27.2 

7.4 

+  19.8 

77 

81 

—  4 

154 

222 

-68 

142 

143 

—  1 

150 

145 

+  5 

in 

27.4 

7.6 

+  19.8 

73 

82 

—  9 

150 

188 

—  38 

167 

151 

+  16 

IV 

27.8 

6.9 

+  20.9 

66 

74 

—  8 

142 

186 

—44 

156 

175 

—  19 

I 

28.4 

6.1 

+  22.3 

72 

81 

—  9 

104 

184 

-80 

134 

148 

—  14  1 

n 

24.9 

4.7 

+  20.2 

84 

77 

+  7 

207 

165 

+42 

143 

145 

—  2  ! 

155 

133 

+  22 

m 

110 

86 

+  24 

189 

229 

—40 

146 

215 

—  69 

Oct 

121 

114 

+  7 

82 

188 

—  106 

169 

196 

—  27 

Not 

63 

100 

—37 

194 

228 

—  34 

176 

167 

+  9 

CHINA  (Taiwan) 

FEDERATION  OF 

HONG  KONG 

INDIA 

INDONESIA® 

IRAN' 

(NT  do 

liar) 

(M 

day  an  dollar) 

(HK  dollar) 

(  rupee) 

(  rupiah  ) 

(IjOOO  Mn  rials) 

K^A 

Exports, 

imports 

domestic 

165 

230 

92 

133 

121 

+  12 

228 

323 

53 

443 

479 

—  36 

798 

726 

+  72 

0.72 

1.41 

-0.69 

121 

275 

125 

135 

110 

+  25 

202 

286 

57 

469 

515 

—  46 

823 

598 

+  225 

1.02 

1.88 

—  0.86 

160 

262 

127 

198 

129 

+  69 

212 

310 

61 

506 

561 

—  55 

898 

600. 

+298 

1.46 

2.25 

—0.79 

244 

400 

166 

188 

146 

+  42 

268 

381 

65 

516 

685 

—  169 

851 

817 

+  34 

1.99 

2.09 

—  0.10 

306 

438 

172 

182 

151 

+  31 

252 

429 

62 

536 

855 

—  319 

921 

763 

+  158 

2.30 

2.62 

—0.32 

322 

467 

138 

157 

138 

+  19 

249 

383 

105'* 

482 

720 

—  238 

718 

488 

+  230 

0.73 

2.69 

—  1.96 

m 

289 

470 

171 

155 

131 

+  24 

244 

359 

100 

544 

604 

—  60 

781 

456 

+325 

0.58 

2.48 

—  1.90 

IV 

274 

561 

143 

171 

141 

+  30 

285 

429 

114 

527 

705 

—  178 

840 

484 

-f356 

0.87 

3.32 

—2.45 

I 

567 

548 

146 

175 

126 

+  49 

221 

334 

151 

451 

640 

—  189 

596 

335 

+  261 

0.64 

2.74 

—2.10 

n 

568 

762 

237 

185 

137 

+  48 

271 

407 

191 

444 

746 

—  302 

1,041 

427 

-1-614 

m 

288 

831 

248 

222 

151 

+  71 

281 

435 

196 

567 

636 

—  69 

786 

425 

+  361 

Oct 

366 

716 

246 

252 

157 

+  95 

319 

455 

223 

597 

650 

—  53 

889 

486 

+403 

Not 

569 

_ 

675 

297 

233 

162 

+  70 

304 

460 

215 

618 

700 

-  82 

742 

464 

+  278 

i 

LAOS 


(IDOO  Mn  yen)  1 

{US  dollar)  \ 

_ _ _ _ _ 1 

(  kip) 

(Malayan  dollar)  || 

Special 

procure¬ 

ment 

il 

38.2 

72.3 

13.3 

3.3 

29.0 

-25.7 

6 

32 

—  26 

4.7 

5.5 

-0.8  11 

48.9 

72.0 

7.2 

2.0 

20.6 

—  18.6 

3 

47 

—  44 

6.4 

6.2 

+  0.2  j| 

60.3 

74.1 

5.2 

1.5 

28.7 

—  27.2 

4 

55 

—  51 

8.7 

7.3 

+  1.4  1 

75.0 

96.9 

5.0 

2.1 

32.4 

—30.3 

4 

103 

—  99 

10.1 

9.8 

+  0.3 

85.7 

128.5 

6.9 

1.9 

37.2 

—35.3 

3 

122 

—  119 

10.0 

10.1 

—0.1 

86.3 

91.0 

4.3 

1.4 

31.5 

—  30.1 

5 

87 

—  82 

10.9 

10.7 

+  0.2  i 

m 

82.6 

87.9 

3.7 

1.2 

27.6 

—  26.4 

4 

85 

—  81 

11.5 

11.4 

+0.1  1 

IV 

95.7 

86.5 

2.3 

1.9 

28.1 

-26.2 

5 

75 

-  70 

11.2 

11.2 

I 

87.4 

94.8 

1.8 

1.1 

23.7 

—  22.6 

3 

87 

—  84 

11.6 

10.1 

+  1.5 

n 

97.4 

113.6 

9.7 

2.4 

20.7 

—  18.3 

8 

78 

—  70 

14.0 

13.7 

+0.3 

m 

106.0 

108.3 

5.0 

1.6 

25.9 

—  24.3 

8 

90 

-  82 

16.0 

13.6 

+2.4 

Oct 

1 124.4 

107.1 

2.8 

0.6 

20.0 

—  19.4 

Not 

1 105.3 

104.1 

1.2 

1.3 

24.0 

-22.7 

SARAWAK 
(Malayan  dollar) 

SINGAPORE® 
(Malayan  dollar) 

THAILAND 
(  baht) 

VIET-NAM* 

( piastre)  1 

35.4 

32.9 

+  2.5 

221 

252 

-31 

481 

539 

—  58 

157 

883 

—  726 

35.5 

33.2 

+  2.3 

224 

252 

—  28 

515 

585 

—  70 

164 

946 

-782  i 

39.8 

36.8 

+  3.0 

281 

322 

—41 

593 

625 

—  32 

201 

768 

—  567  ® 

;  40.6 

38.7 

+  1.9 

286 

327 

—41 

577 

640 

—  63 

122 

614 

-492  I’ 

:  41.6 

38.6 

+  3.0 

290 

338 

—48 

628 

711 

—  83 

232 

842 

—610 

i3 

,  38.6 

36.1 

+  2.5 

262 

312 

-50 

i  538 

670 

—  132 

159 

677 

—518 

m 

:  41.0 

36.7 

+  4.3 

242 

288 

—46 

!  502 

624 

—  122 

107 

639 

—532 

IV 

!  42.3 

38.1 

+  4.2 

259 

297 

—  38 

473 

641 

—  168 

173 

708 

-535 

d  I 

44.7 

36.6 

+  8.1 

248 

296 

—48 

;  615 

649 

—  34 

;  136 

541 

-405 

n 

42.3 

36.7 

+  5.6 

286 

325 

-39 

563 

732 

—  169 

170 

652 

—482 

m 

:  45.4 

39.3 

+  6.1 

298 

332 

-34 

643 

746 

—  103 

256 

646 

-390 

Oct 

,  305 

344 

-39 

l! 

724 

-117 

188 

559 

—  371 

Not 

1  320 

334 

-14 

{710 

711 

—  1 

274 

706 

-432 

NORTH  BORNEO 


PAKISTAN 
(  rupee) 


PHILIPPINES* 
(  peso) 


121 

97 

+  24 

66.4 

75.4 

—  9.0 

99 

92 

+  7 

66.8 

79.8 

—  13.0 

125 

90 

+  35 

66.8 

91.3 

-24.5 

135 

166 

—  31  i 

75.5 

84.4 

—  8.9 

134 

174 

-40 

72.0 

102.4 

—  30.4 

118 

157 

—  39 

82.2 

93.7 

-11.5 

87 

143 

-56 

86.9 

84.2 

+  2.7 

131 

143 

-12 

88.6 

101.7 

-13.1 

116 

137 

—21 

78.3 

70.0 

+  8.3 

108 

103 

+  5 

101.4 

86.2 

+  15.2 

113 

145 

-32 

111.5 

88.1 

+  23.4 

186 

147 

+  39 

89.0 

84.0 

+  5.0 

163 

173 

-10 

80.0 

82.0 

-  2.0 

t  Years  beginninK  21  March.  Including  value  of  exchange  certificates, 
mo**!  Quarterly  figures  on  exports  exclude  petroleum;  for 

n.»  ’**P“'^  exclude  “official”  imports. 

1  ”**  procurement  not  included  in  trade  statistics. 

*■  i™*  h>  1965,  figures  based  on  foreign  exchange  settlements  at  the 
of  Korea.  From  1966  onwards,  government  imports  are  still 
“•w  on  exchange  settlements,  but  exports  and  private  imports  are 
ttied  On  data  of  Bureau  of  Customs. 


eneral  Notes:  Special  trade  system  for  Cam¬ 
bodia,  China  (Taiwan),  Indonesia,  Iran,  Republic 
of  Korea,  Laos,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak  and 
Viet-Nam;  general  trade  for  other  countries. 
Figures  on  import  include  aid  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

.Years  beginning  21  March.  Exports  are  home 
produced  goods. 

.  Estimates  partly  based  on  trade  data  of  coun¬ 
tries  trading  with  China  (mainland).  Where 
exports  to  China  (Taiwan)  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguisbed  from  exports  to  China  (mainland), 
they  are  shown  as  exports  to  China  (mainland). 
Prior  to  1956,  data  exclude  the  trade  of  China 
(mainland)  and  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  with  one  another. 

.  Including  movements  between  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  Singapore. 


of  Hong  Kong  origin. 

.  Data  compiled  and  pu 
- official  rate. 


Imports  valued  f.o.b. 

Prior  to  January  1956,  excluding  trade  with  Cambodia  and  Laos 
but  including  transit  trade  of  these  countries  with  other  countries 
through  Viet-Nam.  Beginning  June  1955,  trade  of  tbe  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  only. 
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16.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


Area  oi  origin 
ior  imports 
and  area  of 
destination 
ior  exports 


1. 

All  countries 


16.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (Coat’d) 
Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 
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Million  dollars 


CHINA 

(Taiwan) 


FEDERATION 
OF  MALAYA 


INDONESIA* 


1.2 

6.0  I  1.8 


States  of  1953 
ca  1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

m 

IV 

1959 
I 

n 

_ 

9. 

Kasricon  1953 

9I.i  ^ ! 


1.2 

1.5  I  6.0  I  1.4 


18.3  17.6 

19.1  17.2 

27.4  25.5 

27.9  22.6 


6.0  3.7  1.1 

9.4  20.0  1.8 

5.7  5.2  2.9 


24.5 

22.7 
34.9 

3.1  I  32.7 

8.4  I  34.1 

29.2 

25.7 

9.8  24.5 

6.8  24.9 

24.2 

1.4  I  35.8 


145.1 
162.5 

162.3 

172.4 
192.0  108.2 

161.2  95.6 

145.1  100.2 

183.5  115.5 


127.8  89.7 

142.4 

120.2  I  31.2 


1953 

w*  1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

m 

IV 

1959 
1 
n 

_  in 


'  m  «  (1)  As  complete  breakdowns  are  not  given,  the 

I  ^  of  total  trade  of  any  individual  country  with  different  regions 
t  ^  •dd  up  to  the  total  given  under  trade  with  “all  countries”. 
Ill  ^  note  to  table  15. 

H)  Tr^  between  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  is 
•uhided. 


3.7  4.8  9.3  20.1  18.5  32.4  32.5  56.0  39.6 

2.4  5.4  6.7  19.4  14.3  31.2  49.1  65.3  23.6 

1.6  4.9  8.7  20.6  16.2  31.8  40.0  54.5  21.4 

1.8  6.1  9.1  21.6  16.7  28.1  31.2  55.6  29.2 

2.2  6.4  8.6  21.7  15.4  29.4  31.8  78.1  25.2 

2.2  5.0  9.0  21.4  11.2  29.2  20.4  59.5  17.2 

2.6  6.2  8.8  17.7  10.4  32.5  32.2  57.8  21.9 


2.6  4.9  10.3  25.0  13.1  38.1  51.5  72.9  23.2 

1.8  4.1  8.3  19.8  14.0  22.3  18.5  50.4  13.3 

2.1  5.4  7.8  22.2  17.9  31.0  19.1  72.4  17.7 

2.6  6.3  12.2  [  24.0  ^  22.9  31.4  [  29.7  66.9  12.0 

ECAFE  countries  comprise: 

i)  Sterling  countries — Brunei,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  India,  North  Borneo,  Pakistan,  Sarawak 
and  Singapore. 

ii)  Non-sterling  countries — Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  China,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Japan,  Korea,  Laos,  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam. 
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16.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (Cont'd.) 

Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 

Area  of  origin 
for  imports 
and  area  of 
destination 
for  exports 


1. 

All  countries 
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17.  COMPOSITION  OF  IMPORTS 


Value  ( in  millions) 

Percentage  distribution  '| 

Consumption 

goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
consumption 
goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
capital 
goods 

Capital 

goods 

Consumption 

goods 

Materiols 
chiefly  for 
consumption 
goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
capital 
goods 

Cdpitt^ 

goods 

ECAFE  REGION*  {V.S.  dollar) 

1955  . 

3,245 

2,862 

1,001 

1,718 

36.8 

32.4 

1956  . 

3,472 

3,262 

1,513 

2,152 

33.4 

31.4 

1957  . 

3,953 

3,580 

2,291 

2,915 

31.0 

28.1 

1959  . 

3,556 

2,977 

1,310 

2,367 

34.8 

292 

1959  1st  half’ . 

1,529 

1,676 

726 

1,201 

29.8 

32.7 

14.1 

BURMA  (kips) 

1955  . 

362 

170 

67 

261 

42.1 

19.7 

7.8 

304 

1956  . 

370 

195 

88 

287 

39.4 

20.7 

9.4 

30j 

1957  . 

528 

301 

120 

468 

37.3 

21.2 

8.5 

33J) 

1958  . 

301 

121 

84 

468 

30.9 

12.4 

8.6 

48J 

1959  1st  hall . 

CAMBODIA  (riels) 

1955  . 

1,045 

176 

160 

284 

62.8 

10.6 

9.6 

1711 

1956  . 

1,248 

165 

217 

350 

63.0 

8.3 

11.0 

17.7 

1957  . 

1,191 

214 

272 

368 

58.2 

10.5 

13.3 

18H 

1958  . 

1,278 

284 

328 

688 

49.6 

11.0 

12.7 

26.7 

1959  1st  hall . 

472 

103 

158 

208 

50.2 

10.9 

16.8 

211 

CEYLON  ( rupee) 

1955  . 

890 

142 

164 

233 

62.3 

9.9 

11.5 

16J 

1956  . 

1,034 

149 

140 

293 

64.0 

9.2 

8.7 

18.1 

1957  . 

1,082 

194 

240 

288 

60.0 

10.7 

13.3 

16.0 

1958  . 

1,088 

158 

151 

319 

63.4 

9.2 

8.8 

188 

1959  1st  hall . 

489 

99 

71 

211 

56.2 

11.4 

8.2 

241 

CHINA,  Taiwan  (new  Taiwan  dollars) 

1955  . 

536 

1,500 

206 

898 

17.0 

47.8 

6.6 

28.6 

1956  . 

785 

2,195 

439 

1,377 

16.4 

45.8 

9.1 

28.7 

1957  . 

710 

2,433 

469 

1,648 

13.5 

46.3 

8.9 

3U 

1958  . 

904 

2,584 

361 

1,756 

16.1 

46.1 

6.5 

311 

1959  1st  half . 

481 

1,852 

237 

1,362 

12.2 

47.1 

6.0 

348 

FED.  OF  MALAYA  AND 

SINGAPORE  (Malayan  dollar) 

1955  . 

1,905 

904 

539 

474 

49.8 

23.7 

14.1 

114 

1956  . 

2,081 

927 

576 

569 

50.1 

22.3 

13.9 

13.7 

1957  . 

2,087 

979 

638 

676 

47.6 

22.4 

14.6 

15.4 

1958  . 

2,100 

911 

551 

534 

51.3 

22.2 

13.5 

138 

1959  1st  half . 

982 

524 

238 

234 

49.7 

26.5 

12.0 

118 

HONG  KONG  (Hong  Kong  dollar) 

1955  . 

1,920 

1,169 

244 

387 

51.6 

31.4 

6.5 

10.4 

1956  . 

2,282 

1,317 

336 

616 

50.2 

28.9 

7.4 

138 

1957  . 

2,588 

1,357 

405 

799 

50.3 

26.4 

7.8 

15.5 

1958  . 

2,528 

1,118 

330 

617 

55.0 

24.3 

7.2 

13.4 

1959  1st  half . 

1,153 

589 

167 

308 

52.0 

26.6 

7.5 

138 

INDIA  ( rupee) 

1955t  . 

1,505' 

2,031 

556 

2,746 

22.0 

29.7 

8.1 

402 

1956“  . 

1,831' 

2,204 

779 

3,883 

21.1 

25.3 

9.0 

448 

1957  . 

3,060' 

2,184 

1,367 

4,670 

27.1 

19.4 

12.1 

41.4 

1958  . 

2,400' 

1,577 

1,124 

3,541 

27.8 

18.2 

13.0 

418 

1959  1st  half . 

1,019' 

896 

561 

1,952 

23.0 

20.2 

12.7 

44.1 

INDONESIA  (rupiah) 

1955  . •  .  .  . 

2,641 

1,535 

670 

1,902 

39.1 

22.8 

9.9 

282 

1956  . 

4,447 

1,873 

817 

2,569 

45.8 

19.3 

8.4 

268 

1957  . 

3,512 

1,965 

746 

2,850 

38.7 

21.7 

8.2 

31.4 

1958  . 

2,505 

1,155 

547 

1,578 

43.3 

20.0 

9.4 

278 

1959  1st  half . 

861 

472 

278 

667 

37.8 

20.7 

12.2 

298 

JAPAN  (yen) 

1955  . 

240,071 

457,778 

134,706 

56,477 

27.0 

51.5 

15.2 

68 

1956  . 

217,498 

581,071 

283,656 

71,973 

18.8 

50.4 

24.6 

62 

1957  . 

228,684 

643,824 

484,232 

175,288 

14.9 

42.0 

31.6 

118 

1958  . 

209,248 

547,312 

189,225 

144,101 

19.2 

50.2 

17.4 

132 

1959  1st  half . 

102,371 

312,673 

124,399 

83,769 

16.4 

50.2 

20.0 

114 

KOREA,  Republic  of  (hwan) 

1955  . 

17,032 

22,814 

2,392 

5,971 

35.3 

47.3 

114 

1956  . 

15,887 

11,528 

1,453 

5,935 

45.6 

33.1 

17.1 

1957  . 

19,817 

11,124 

1,975 

4,952 

52.3 

29.4 

111 

1958  . 

18,386 

17,012 

2,689 

5,477 

42.2 

39.0 

116 

1959  1st  half . 

16,077 

48,704 

12,745 

14,124 

17.5 

53.2 

13.9 

15.4 

LAOS  (Kips) 

1955  . 

387 

63 

67 

146 

58.4 

9.5 

10.1 

210 

1956  . 

683 

125 

119 

308 

55.3 

10.1 

9.7 

248 

1957  . 

758 

144 

188 

344 

52.9 

10.0 

13.1 

248 

1958  . 

555 

86 

99 

297 

53.5 

8.3 

9.6 

28i 

1959  1st  half . 

340 

47 

61 

136 

58.2 

8.0 

10.5 

213 

NORTH  BORNEO  (Malayan  dollar) 

1955  . 

51.2 

13.5 

5.8 

16.7 

58.7 

15.5 

6.7 

19.1 

1956  . 

65.1 

21.3 

6.9 

22.0 

56.5 

18.4 

6.0 

19.1 

1957  . 

60.0 

23.7 

8.2 

24.1 

51.7 

20.4 

7.1 

208 

1958  . 

67.5 

27.7 

7.8 

24.8 

52.8 

21.7 

6.1 

19.4 

1959  1st  half . 

34.7 

13.5 

7.2 

15.5 

48.9 

19.0 

10.2 

218 
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17.  COMPOSITION  OF  IMPORTS  (Cont'd) 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


14 

13.7 

15.4 
i3il 
Hi 

10.4 
135 
155 

13.4 
135 

405 

445 

41.4 
415 
44.1 

285 

265 

31.4 
275 
295 

65 

65 

115 

135 

13.4 

12.4 

17.1 

13.1 
125 

15.4 

225 

245 

245 

265 

235 


Value  (in  millions) 

Percentage  distribution 

Consumption 

goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 

consumption 

goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
capital 
goods 

Capital 

goods 

Consumption 

goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
capital 
goods 

Capital 

goods 

206 

164 

1955  . 

155 

412 

22.0 

17.5 

16.5 

44.0 

1956  . 

144 

181 

382 

27.6 

14.7 

18.5 

39.1 

1957  . 

871 

229 

291 

706 

41.5 

10.9 

13.9 

33.7 

1958  . 

741 

176 

293 

678 

39.3 

9.3 

15.5 

35.9 

1959  Ist  hoU . 

244 

63 

113 

300 

33.9 

8.7 

15.7 

41.7 

pfflUPPINES''  (peso) 

519 

181 

125 

1955  . 

272 

47.3 

16.5 

11.4 

24.8 

1956  . 

398 

169 

132 

314 

39.3 

16.7 

13.0 

31.0 

1957  . 

459 

225 

120 

425 

37.3 

18.3 

9.8 

34.6 

1958  . 

231 

85 

377 

38.3 

20.5 

7.6 

33.6 

1959  lit  hall . 

132 

114 

42 

180 

28.2 

24.4 

9.0 

38.4 

SARAWAK  {Malayan  dollar) 

96.9 

305.3 

1955  . 

8.7 

29.3 

22.0 

69.4 

2.0 

6.6 

1956  . 

97.5 

325.9 

9.7 

30.1 

21.0 

70.4 

2.1 

6.5 

1957  . 

94.6 

9.3 

27.9 

20.4 

71.5 

2.0 

6.1 

1958  . 

85.7 

312.5 

8.7 

25.1 

19.8 

72.3 

2.0 

5.8 

]  1959  1st  hall . 

44.8 

156.3 

4.8 

13.3 

20.4 

71.3 

2.2 

6.1 

•  THAILAND  (Baht) 

3,554 

1955  . 

822 

670 

2,233 

48.8 

11.3 

9.2 

30.7 

1956  . 

3,529 

913 

674 

2,489 

46.4 

12.0 

8.9 

32.7 

1957  . 

3,525 

897 

2,993 

41.8 

12.2 

10.6 

35.4 

1958  . 

3,347 

862 

2,933 

41.1 

12.3 

10.6 

36.0 

1959  lit  holi . 

1.672 

534 

423 

1.512 

40.4 

12.9 

102 

36.5 

VIEINAM,  Republic  of  (piastre) 

1955  . 

5,922 

1,285 

663 

1,342 

64.3 

13.9 

7.2 

14.6 

1956  . 

4,725 

604 

1,231 

62.0 

13.9 

7.9 

16.2 

1957  . 

1,724 

1,175 

2,084 

50.6 

17.1 

11.6 

20.7 

P  1958  . 

4,620 

1.023 

703 

1.779 

56.9 

12.6 

8.6 

21.9 

1  1959  1st  hall . 

1.786 

513 

446 

832 

49.9 

14.3 

12.5 

23.3 

GSNERAL  NOTE  RELATING  TO  TABLES  17  AND  18:  Total  of  the 
four  groups  of  imports  or  exports  do  not  add  up  to  total  imports 
or  exports  published  in  national  trade  returns,  because  (1)  in  a 
few  countries,  a  small  part  of  the  imports  or  exports  (in  no  case 
more  than  4%)  are  not  included  in  the  commodity  trade  statistics 
published  by  governments,  and  (2)  of  rounding.  Percentage  d's- 
tribution  refers  to  percentages  of  the  totals  of  the  four  groups  of 
commodities. 

I.  Regional  totals  in  U.S.  dollars  including  all  countries  listed  in  the 
table.  Imports  of  India  in  fiscal  years  are  added  to  imports  of  other 
countries  in  calendar  years. 


b. 


Excluding  Burma. 

c.  Inclu  liiig  imports  of  cereals  on  government  account. 

d.  Annual  rate  based  on  9  months  April-December. 

e.  Excluding  imports  of  cereals  on  government  account. 

From  1959  onwards 


f. 


g. 


Figures  for  1955-1958,  excluding  foreign  aid. 
figures  including  foreign  aid. 

Prior  to  1957,  figures  relating  to  private  account  only, 
f.o.b.  value. 


18.  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPORTS 


Value  (in  millions) 

Percentage  distribution 

Consumption 

goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
consumption 
goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
capital 
goods 

Capital 

goods 

Consumption 

goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 

con&ii!n£itio& 

goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
capital 
goods 

Capital 

goods 

HD.  OF  MALAYA  AND 

SINGAPORE  ( Malayan  dollar ) 

1955  . 

723 

2,551 

669 

87 

17.9 

16.6 

2.2 

1956  . 

810 

2,349 

748 

105 

20.2 

18.6 

2.6 

1957  . 

824 

2,301 

730 

125 

20.7 

18.3 

3.2 

1958  . 

785 

2,118 

507 

114 

22.3 

60.1 

14.4 

3.2 

1959  1st  half . 

355 

1,259 

256 

55 

18.4 

65.4 

13.3 

2.9 

sONG  KONG  ( Hong  Kong  dollar ) 

1955  . 

1.503 

733 

92 

203 

59.4 

29.0 

3.6 

8.0 

1956  .  .  .  . 

1,887 

803 

156 

353 

59.0 

25.1 

4.9 

11.0 

1957  . 

1,933 

617 

155 

311 

64.1 

5.1 

10.3 

1958  .  .  . 

2,072 

532 

108 

276 

69.3 

9.2 

1959  lai  hnlf 

1,060 

230 

65 

118 

8.0 

JDIA  (rupee) 

19551  ..  . 

3,755 

1,673 

414 

51 

63.7 

0.9 

1956*  .  . 

4,093 

1,172 

447 

51 

7.8 

0.9 

1957  .  . 

3,995 

1,606 

723 

51 

62.7 

11.3 

0.8 

1958  .  . 

3,857 

1,277 

532 

40 

67.6 

9.3 

0.7 

1959  1st  half 

1,628 

679 

295 

22 

25.9 

11.3 

0.8 

(yen) 

1955  .  . 

344,881 

109,389 

63,405 

204,264 

47.7 

15.2 

8.8 

28.3 

1956  .  . 

422,755 

115,440 

78,690 

275,719 

47.4 

12.9 

8.8 

30.9 

1957  .  . 

479,637 

143,211 

67,115 

330,615 

14.0 

6.6 

32.4 

1958  . 

477,241 

129,267 

62,034 

358.954 

46.5 

12.6 

6.0 

34.9 

1959  1st  half 

244,798 

81,361 

30,492 

196,771 

44.2 

14.7 

5.5 

35.6 

- - - 

1 


19.1 

19.1 

205 
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19.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


19  5  8  1 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

H 

HIH 

BURMA  {/(yat) 

Food . 

10.3 

8.0 

6.8 

10.9 

10.2 

9.5 

11.0 

Chemicals . 

4.1 

4.6 

5.4 

7.1 

10.3 

5.4 

4.3 

6.5 

Textiles . 

1 

24.1 

16.6 

22.4 

33.0 

16.0 

14.6 

172 

Base  metals  and  monuiactuies 

9.4 

8.4 

6.9 

14.1 

9.8 

10.1 

9.1 

... 

Machinery . 

7.8 

7.3 

10.1 

12.0 

162 

20.6 

12.1 

Transport  equipment  .... 

4.6 

5.7 

6.3 

11.2 

6.7 

7.2 

4.2 

Other  manuiacttued  goods 

11.2 

9.3 

9.7 

13.9 

9.3 

7.3 

9.0 

... 

CAMBODIA  iriel) 

Food . 

11.2 

10.0 

15.1 

16.5 

20.5 

22.5 

22.2 

21.2 

21.9 

25.7 

Beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

22.4 

22.8 

9.0 

5.2 

6.7 

8.0 

8.5 

7.4 

5.2 

8.6 

Mineral  fuels . 

9.8 

13.6 

no 

9.9 

5.3 

3.5 

2.2 

0.5 

19.0 

17.5 

Textiles . 

24.5 

26.9 

27.8 

33.4 

35.0 

40.1 

42.5 

28.2 

24.3 

15.5 

Base  metals  and  manufactures  . 

7.8 

10.1 

13.1 

13.6 

20.0 

23.4 

16.9 

17.8 

27.6 

20.2 

Machinery . 

11.3 

16.1 

11.9 

29.0 

25.9 

24.0 

18.6 

13.7 

Transport  equipment  .... 

8.5 

8.7 

9.7 

9.1 

22.6 

14.0 

15.2 

9.2 

10.0 

CEYLON  (rupeeir 

Food . 

53.8 

SSI 

56.7 

59.4 

57.8 

69.2 

68.8 

51.0 

49.9 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 

43.4 

33.0 

26.1 

28.3 

29.0 

26.0 

33.5 

33.8 

18.5 

20.7 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 

12.1 

10.6 

18.7 

11.8 

12.6 

14.4 

11.5 

13.3 

Chemicals . . 

5.4 

7.6 

8.2 

10.1 

8.7 

8.4 

10.2 

10.2 

9.8 

Textiles . 

13.5 

12.2 

11.3 

13.4 

13.6 

15.1 

15.4 

20.3 

15.7 

11.4 

Machinery . 

5.7 

7.1 

8.7 

K  m 

10.6 

■[■xV 

15.2 

12.7 

12.6 

Traiuport  equipment  .... 

4.8 

5.9 

6.9 

K  m 

8.9 

7.1 

11.7 

12.9 

16.0 

Other  manufactured  goods  .  . 

19.3 

20.0 

21.8 

25.1 

25.3 

24.1 

24.8 

26.5 

28.3 

27.4 

CHINA  (Taiwan,  nea/  T(uwan  dollar) 
Food . 

35.3 

43.7 

26.6 

42.4 

33.6 

46.7 

73.4 

44.3 

21.3 

58.5 

Crude  materials,  inedible, 
except  fuels . 

52.2 

66.9 

63.5 

92.1 

107.4 

93.0 

107.0 

97.9 

100.0 

173.3 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels 

15.6 

17.5 

19.0 

23.3 

25.0 

Wlf 

tnw 

16.4 

30.3 

24.2 

Textile  fibres,  row  .... 

25.7 

31.8 

31.8 

37.1 

43.7 

41.8 

53.4 

37.5 

26.1 

91.8 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 

10.9 

9.3 

21.3 

26.2 

46.3 

36.6 

30.3 

58.5 

70.3 

31.8 

Chemicals . 

33.3 

47.6 

44.8 

75.7 

62.1 

88.0 

124.7 

122.0 

140.2 

Textiles . 

15.4 

6.4 

4.4 

3.9 

3.9 

HTW 

1.2 

1.0 

2.1 

Base  metals  and  manufactures  . 

23.1 

29.0 

25.9 

45.7 

48.0 

47.9 

56.4 

40.2 

105.4 

Machinery . 

25.3 

33.5 

43.8 

60.6 

74.9 

76.2 

58.4 

123.3 

115.8 

132.0 

Traiuport  equipment  .... 

11.1 

8.6 

EO 

14.2 

16.6 

23.3 

mlm 

16.5 

15.6 

38.2 

Other  manufactured  goods 

34.8 

20.0 

16.9 

26.7 

33.4 

11 

26.3 

30.8 

51.8 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAY  A** 

(Malayan  dollar) 

Food . 

47.3 

35.1 

39.8 

43.7 

44.0 

43.8 

43.4 

45.1 

39.0 

40.7 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 

21.6 

12.0 

14.5 

15.6 

15.5 

16.2 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 
fuels . 

8.5 

11.5 

14.1 

16.5 

17.3 

15.2 

j  15.3 

15.0 

12.8 

16.0 

Metal  ores  and  scrap  .... 

3.0 

5.3 

5.9 

7.3 

4.4 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 

9.0 

IH 

10.5 

11.3 

12.5 

11.2 

10.3 

11.3 

9.3 

12.0 

Textiles . 

6.8 

■zl 

8.9 

8.3 

8.4 

7.3 

Machinery . 

9.1 

8.2 

8.3 

10.6 

11.7 

10.4 

•  •  « 

Traiuport  equipment  .... 

5.2 

4.1 

6.2 

8.6 

8.6 

7.9 

Other  manufactured  goods 

20.5 

19.6 

23.7 

26.8 

27.3 

22.5 

INDIA  {rupee)r 

Food'  . 

99.1 

80.4 

94.6 

84.7 

a 

1  162.5 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 
fuels . 

74.9 

72.7 

94.2 

99.6 

93.5 

66.7 

61.0 

59.7 

66.9 

88.3 

Cotton  row  and  waste  . 

41.5 

47.9 

44.6 

44.7 

40.5 

25.6 

16.8 

20.0 

20.4 

43.7 

Petroleum  and  products  .  .  . 

66.0 

72.5 

78.3 

90.4 

89.6 

63.2 

60.2 

74.2 

49.3 

52.6 

Chemicals . 

33.5 

41.9 

44.0 

49.0 

64.0 

54.4 

60.4 

57.9 

60.3 

79.1 

Base  metals  and  manufactures 

38.6 

45.3 

69.0 

131.2 

191.2 

125.6 

110.7 

154.9 

111.3 

143.0 

Machinery . 

65.8 

75.7 

76.9 

127.5 

194.1 

157.4 

138.5 

163.1 

151.6 

165.8 

Traiuport  equipment  .... 

22.2 

31.7 

56.2 

64.4 

63.2 

49.6 

45.4 

61.4 

50.5 

88.7 

Other  manufactured  goods 

49.3 

55.8 

68.2 

90.8 

1  66.4 

43.8 

43.0 

56.7 

47.7 

43.8 

INDONESIA  (rupiah) 

Live  animals,  food  products,  bever¬ 
ages  and  tobacco  .... 

131.9 

96.0 

63.3 

176.1 

131.5 

114.8 

96.4 

133.8 

71.9 

91.1 

Chemicals  and  olUed  products  . 

40.9 

37.0 

53.6 

55.8 

59.8 

43.2 

31.6 

55.7 

41.6 

51.9 

Textiles,  apparel  and  footwore  . 

212.9 

173.8 

175.0 

202.0 

165.5 

101.6 

131.0 

81.5 

69.8 

66.6 

Bose  metals  and  manufactures  . 

67.9 

63.1 

70.4 

79.3 

110.9 

53.4 

42.9 

49.8 

37.6 

54.1 

Machinery  and  traiuport  equip¬ 
ment  . 

136.3 

115.7 

102.4 

144.6 

134.0 

88.5 

72.8 

68.2 

54.3 

82.1 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 

19.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS  (Coat'd) 
_ Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Millions 


goM  metcds  and  manviiactuies  . 

Machinery . 

jjaapoit  eqtiipment  .... 
OdiK  inanuiactured  goods 
|A?AN  thousand  million  yen) 

food  •■••••••  • 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 
Sugar  and  sugar  preparations 
Cnide  materials,  inedible,  except 

fuels . * 

Oiiseeds,  oil  nuts  &  oil  kernels 

Crude  rubber . 

Textile  fibres,  raw  .... 
Metol  ores  and  scrap 
ICneral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 


yfunqxtft  ec^uipniont  •  •  .  . 

Other  manufactured  goods 
lOilEA,  Republic  of  (hwan) 

food . 

r  Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 
loTeroges  ond  tobacco 
Grade  materials,  inedible,  except 
I  fuels . 

f>«lwtlYll!l . 

Textiles . 

,  Machinery . 

I  Tiaisport  equipment  .  .  .  . 

i  Other  manufactured  goods 

i'.os  m 

ffood . 

I  Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 
y  Petroleum  products . 


Machinery . 

Iiansport  equipment  .... 
Other  manufactured  goods 
lOBTH  BORNEO  {Malayan  dollar) 

Food . 

Knerol  fuels,  lubriccmts  cmd 

related  moterials . 

Chemicals . 

Textiles . 

Machinery . 

Tiomport  equipment  .... 
Other  manufactured  goods 
Hpeef 

Mnetol  (dls . 

I  Chemicals . 

[  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .... 
f3i?PlNES  (peso'f 

Food . 

Cereals  and  cerecxl  preparations 
fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  motericrls . 


Textiles . 

Machinery . 

Jwport  equipment  .  . 
Other  manufactured  gcxods 
^WAI  {Malayan  dollar) 

Food . 

'®**al  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials  .  .  . 


146.3  326.2 

78.8  189.1 

58.6  78.6 

36.0  72.9 

117.3  270.4 

68.7  160.5 

27.1  70.7 

85.1  196.3 

175.9  421.5 


15.66  '  16.01 
9.43  9.96 

3.85  3.39 

38.98  |i  36.68 
4.04  :  3.96 
2.59  i|  2.49 

18.23  I  15.80 
7.73  7.48 

15.43  i;  14.92 
4.99  4.93 


4.42  4.52 

707  ''  606 

198  159 

174  166 


equipment  .  . 
tttit  manufactured  goods 


LSI 

1.46 

1.89 

2.54 

2.33 

2.53  j 

0.48 

0.44 

0.51 

0.48 

0.40 

0.24 

0.32 

0.41 

0.44 

0.44 

6.38 

0.46 

0.53 

0.69 

0.55 

0.47 

0.70 

0.70 

0.57 

0.68 

0.89 

0.96 

0.16 

0.25 

0.24 

0.51 

0.45 

0.51  |. 

1.17 

1.59 

2.01 

2.02 

1.96 

8.3 

8.3 

9.5 

8.3 

7.4 

7.3  i 

3.1 

6.5 

7.0 

8.5 

10.5 

10.8  i 

4.9 

5.6 

8.3 

15.5 

18.8 

19.7 

10.0 

22.9 

20.8 

26.3 

26.5 

26.2  , 

2.1 

3.7 

4.1 

7.7 

9.5 

10.7 

12.8 

13.2 

17.1 

14.7 

18.1 

19.6  i; 

3.6 

4.3 

6.2 

4.4 

6.3 

8.7 

8.1 

9.0 

9.0 

8.7 

9.6 

10.2 

6.4 

6.4 

7.3 

6.5 

9.5 

8.1 

12.5 

13.7 

14.2 

9.9 

13.1 

9.5 

9.0 

10.3 

12.4 

16.1 

18.0 

16.0 

3.6 

4.2 

5.0 

4.8 

5.6 

4.8  i; 

19.1 

19.8 

21.7 

20.1 

24.9 

19.9  ji 

3.64 

3.85 

4.32 

4.36 

4.57 

4.04 

1 

22.44 

22.40 

24.93 

26.80 

27.38 

25.87  ' 

0.53 

0.70 

0.82 

0.79 

0.80 

0.83  ; 

0.57 

0.61 

0.54 

0.47 

0.42 

1.08 

1.19 

1.21 

1.20 

1.20 

1.03  :: 

0.36 

0.36 

0.37 

0.45 

0.38 

0.36  ; 

. . . 

2.10 

2.37 

2.38 

2.13 

2.00 

14.15  14.13 

7.47  7.87 

3.87  4.23 

36.48  40.98 

3.74  5.45 

3.02  3.17 

15.86  18.38 

7.20  ,  8.79 

16.21  '  14.65 

5.48  5.94 

8.02  10.57 

0.87  1.61 

4.14  4.60 

702  1,740 

99  1,237 

152  1 

558  2,935 

547  2,884 

389  994 

462  1,136 

31  i!  1,004 
1,104  {;  1,684 

21.0  19.6 

3.3  '  3.5 


5.8  10.9 

6.4  I  15.4 


2.73  2.23 

0.56  0.37 

0.43  0.53 

0.46  0.39 

I. 11  I  1.36 

0.40  !  0.53 
2.03  1.84 

9.9  8.8 

II. 9  7.3 

20.0  19.0 

28.0  31.4 

5.3  I  9.1 


11.3  I  8.6 

11.8  I  8.1 

9.7  i  5.5 

14.5  !  15.0 

4.7  I  3.6 


3,558  5,217 

2,795  3,109 

1,167  1,571 

2,361  1,452 

32  37 

1,710  1,642 


22.8  26.1 

14.0  9.1 
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19.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS  (Coned) 
Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Afillii. 


20. 


1958 

1 

9  5 

9 

13o3 

19^4 

19«j«j 

19u6 

19oB 

m 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

SINGAPORE  {Malayan  dollar^ 

Food . 

51.1 

44.7 

45.2 

50.5 

50.0 

53.2 

54.4 

42.3 

43.8 

53.1 

43.7 

58.7 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 

17.9 

11.7 

11.7 

13.3 

12.1 

15.9 

18.7 

8.5 

7.8 

15.2 

9.7 

13.9 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 
fuels . 

32.7 

m 

59.5 

54.9 

57.0 

50.8 

42.8 

52.2 

56.1 

74.8 

74.3 

81.9 

Crude  rubber . 

24.4 

51.0 

46.4 

45.6 

41.2 

35.0 

42.9 

44.7 

63.2 

65.1 

72.3 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 

44.7 

43.7 

50.0 

59.1 

65.2 

55.8 

50.2 

45.5 

54.5 

45.9 

54.4 

49.3 

Textiles . 

14.9 

12.7 

17.9 

17.9 

17.6 

22.0 

17.8 

23.0 

20.0 

19.2 

15.4 

Machinery . 

7.6 

■  1 

10.3 

12.2 

13.5 

12.3 

11.3 

13.7 

9.9 

11.8 

12.6 

Transport  equipment  .... 

6.0 

6.2 

7.6 

9.0 

7.8 

7.3 

7.0 

5.0 

6.5 

6.8 

4.9 

Other  manufactured  goods 

24.2 

25.7 

30.2 

34.1 

37.7 

33.3 

31.3 

31.1 

30.0 

33.5 

31.3 

26.8 

THAILAND  (baht) 

Food . 

52.5 

53.3 

51.5 

55.2 

57.8 

65.1 

64.9 

64.8 

53.6 

54.4 

65.9 

52.9 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials  .... 

39.3 

47.5 

57.0 

64.6 

77.3 

75.1 

68.1 

71.8 

73.5 

65.2 

74.5 

87.8 

Chemicals . 

29.2 

43.9 

48.1 

54.5 

62.8 

63.1 

61.0 

66.8 

67.4 

84.5 

77.2 

63.3 

Textiles . 

93.4 

105.0 

113.4 

120.3 

113.7 

102.0 

93.3 

98.1 

109.9 

103.6 

108.4 

J22.9 

Machinery . 

67.1 

71.1 

65.3 

73.8 

85.2 

93.6 

\  75.2 

81.3 

85.8 

115.2 

134.1 

139.7 

Transport  equipment  .... 

46.7 

44.6 

48.7 

53.1 

73.7 

61.4 

\  58.5 

50.7 

47.0 

60.9 

55.2 

555 

Other  manufactured  goods 

151.0 

168.7 

173.8 

189.7 

184.1 

1  149.7 

159.5 

173.2 

195.9 

154.3 

147.1 

VIET-NAM  (piastref 

Food . 

111.1 

122.0 

82.2 

75.9 

69.5 

i  71.0 

67.0 

60.0 

71.7 

56.5 

46.0 

Petroleum  and  products  .  .  . 

32.0 

41.0 

35.0 

44.6 

46.8 

46.5 

60.5 

44.5 

56.8 

49.1 

— 

Textiles . 

231.4 

190.1 

111.2 

123.5 

128.7 

108.5 

83.6 

108.2 

74.9 

71.6 

64.7 

62.1 

Machinery . 

71.7 

76.2 

65.4 

49.2 

83.9 

63.0 

63.1 

67.2 

50.8 

70.1 

78.1 

96.4 

Transport  equipment  .... 

47.2 

49.3 

52.3 

32.6 

58.3 

53.4 

64.1 

37.2 

31.9 

35.9 

45.5 

52.9 

udonesi 

IM  • 
Copm  . 
Natural 
Hb  ore 
Pttroleu: 
pAN*  (n 
Fnab,  ii 
Bow  col 
Petroleu; 
Corpels. 
llPAN  IrA 
Food  . 
Fish  a 
erode  I 


Tertile  1 
Cheinica 
Teitiles 
Base  me 
Kodrine 


Iiaaspoi 
Other  m 
tOREA,  B 
Food  . 
erode  I 


GENERAL  NOTE:  Sec  table  16. 

a.  1953  and  1954  figures  for  Ceylon,  1963  to  1956  figures  for  India, 
reclassified  by  ECAFE  secretariat,  may  not  conform  exactly  to  the 
new  classification  beginnins  from  1955  and  1957  respectively. 

b.  IncludinK  trade  with  Singapore. 

c.  Including  imports  of  cereals  on  government  account. 


d.  Figures  prior  to  1956,  relating  to  private  account  only.  From  IKi 
onwards  figures  including  government  account. 

e.  Imports  valued  f.o.b. 

f.  Excluding  trade  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

g.  See  footnote  j  to  table  15. 


20. 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  AND/OR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1958 

1 

9  5 

9 

m 

IV 

I 

II 

Oct 

No> 

BURMA  {/{yat) 

Rice  and  products . 

70.7 

79.4 

68.1 

72.3 

66.7 

57.0 

54.6 

46.1 

46.5 

60.0 

Natural  rubber . 

2.0 

2.4 

2.7 

3.7 

3.1 

1.4 

Teak . 

2.4 

2.0 

1.8 

2.8 

5.6 

4.1 

... 

Raw  cotton . 

5.1 

4.2 

3.2 

4.3 

2.1 

1.3 

2.1 

6.3 

6.9 

Base  metals  and  ores  .... 

4.6 

3.8 

4.9 

5.2 

3.9 

1.3 

CAMBODIA  (rieO 

Rice . 

38.5 

69.5 

9.3 

20.6 

55.8 

64.6 

39.8 

24.0 

23.9 

123.3 

57.8 

19.2 

S3J 

Maize . 

8.0 

16.9 

12.5 

15.9 

14.8 

18.7 

18.0 

37.1 

5.4 

11.9 

10.4 

19.0 

m 

Natural  rubber . 

25.8 

34.3 

51.1 

42.2 

51.2 

62.6 

67.8 

53.2 

40.5 

97.2 

4.6 

t3i 

CEYLON  (rupee) 

Tea . 

68.8 

93.6 

99.5 

94.2 

115.8 

97.9 

78.8 

81.9 

90.2 

92.8 

lOTl 

Coconut  and  products  .... 

20.5 

18.2 

19.0 

Bflul 

KH 

13.6 

18.2 

18.2 

17.4 

18.8 

22.5 

27.4 

u 

Natural  rubber . 

28.1 

23.8 

29.2 

25.0 

21.5 

19.0 

25.1 

24.4 

29.2 

20.6 

33.8 

3U 

CHINA  (Taiwan,  new  Taiwan  dollar) 

Rice . 

17.4 

9.4 

37.3 

37.0 

54.4 

— 

63.7 

92.9 

99.6 

— 

— 

1331 

Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved 

8.1 

10.7 

12.3 

16.2 

26.3 

35.7 

20.6 

29.0 

58.5 

45.2 

49.7 

3M 

Tea . 

8.8 

12.1 

7.0 

10.2 

11.8 

13.1 

20.4 

12.7 

14.2 

19.2 

13.3 

tlDf 

bl}J 

Sugar  . 

111.2 

70.2 

79.6 

127.6 

191.0 

166.8 

151.0 

94.3 

309.8 

257.0 

81.3 

119.5 

leu 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA* 

(Malayan  dollar) 

Rubber  . 

74.7 

75.3 

132.0 

114.8 

108.7 

99.8 

97.1 

118.2 

122.2 

122.9 

154.1 

175.1 

ISU 

Iron  ore . 

1.7 

1.8 

4.3 

5.5 

5.2 

7.8 

4.5 

3.5 

10.8 

11.7 

9.9 

s 

Vegetable  oils . 

7.2 

7.2 

8.3 

7.7 

7.3 

8.1 

7.3 

4.8 

7.2 

8.0 

8.3 

u 

2U 

Tin . 

18.4 

18.4 

19.3 

28.4 

26.6 

19.7 

18.9 

23.6 

20.8 

24.5 

34.7 

INDIA  (rupee? 

b 

223.1 

Food . 

118.7 

144.8 

131.2 

157.6 

149.3 

160.3 

BEm  3 

213.4 

120.2 

105.3 

191.0 

Tea . 

85.9 

109.4 

94.3 

118.5 

102.8 

113.8 

■Ell  3 

1582 

67.0 

55.3 

133.1 

1493 

IBTi 

Spices . 

14.5 

12.0 

8.8 

7.7 

7.0 

7.9 

6.8 

5.5 

7.8 

11.4 

lU 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

fuels . 

86.3 

73.2 

98.3 

84.2 

103.8 

92.7 

76.3 

96.8 

95.8 

96.8 

ij5>2 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed  . 

4.9 

5.7 

5.6 

5.1 

5.8 

6.9 

8.8 

8.1 

8.5 

63 

lU 

Cotton  row  and  waste  . 

16.7 

15.4 

28.9 

20.9 

15.6 

17.7 

16.4 

16.0 

13.0 

15.9 

Vegetable  oils . 

Hi 

HI 

31.2 

17.4 

m 

mEnu 

4.6 

4.1 

9.9 

11.4 

Hi 

Chemicals . 

Hi 

Hi 

4.1 

4.5 

Ki 

m 

4.2 

3.7 

3.4 

4.8 

4.6 

Leather  and  manufactures  .  . 

21.2 

18.2 

19.0 

18.7 

18.1 

15.3 

16.4 

15.5 

17.5 

23.9 

27.0 

282 

Cotton  yam  and  fabrics  .  . 

53.1 

59.7 

53.0 

51.9 

57.2 

43.9 

40.3 

50.0 

46.0 

38.0 

60.7 

71.4 

Jute  yam  and  fabrics  .... 

92.0 

101.2 

102.9 

94.6 

49.6 

49.6 

60.9 

492 

55.7 

50.6 

59.6 

523 

Other  monufactiued  goods  .  . 

30.9 

29.3 

31.3 

30.9 

109.7 

81.1 

91.0 

70.9 

65.1 

68.8 

81.4 

iudJ 

Sill 

Chemica 

Masuiac 

nos  (^(>1 

Wood  a 
In  ore 
Gods  a 
Fkiiib  i 
peifuD 
lOBTHBC 
Copra  . 
Bubber 
runber 
lAESIAN 
Tea  . 
Bov  |ut( 
lav  cot 
Bov  VC 
ideiai 
BHIPPIN] 
CkoouI 


Sugar  ai 
nbm  a 


Logs,  hr 
SIAWAE 
hfper 
Bobber 
Tisiber,  i 
Kieral 
nioted 

Kapoe 

Bobber 

WbuqI 

Tegetabl 


UiANIl 
Kci  . 


Teak  . 
i(*e  ( 

Nam 


Batonl  I 


t  loch 
h  fin 
•<*  ( 
t  fin 


I 


1958 


19  5  9 


Kidonesia 


Tm 


Copra . 

natural  rubber . 

Tbore  .  .  . . 

Piitoleum  and  products 

fnns,  iresh,  dned  and  preserved 

Bow  cotton . 

Pilioleuin  and  products 
(lorpels,  hand  made  .... 
\)kousand  million  yen) 

Food . 

Pub  and  fish  preparations  .  . 

Crude  materials,  inedible  except 


Nff 


(rupiah) 


lerlile  fibres,  raw 
Cbemicals 
Textiles 

Bose  metals  and  manufactures 
Kadunery 

Transport  equipment 
Oilim  manufactured  goods 
IkBEA,  Republic  of  (hwan) 

Food  . 

Crude  materials,  inedible  except 
Inels 

Cbemicals 

Nanufactured  goods 
■lOS  (kip) 

Wood  and  lumber 
Tm  ore 

Goiu  cmd  resins 

Fiants  lor  use  in  medicine  and 
perfumery 

IBTH  BOR^O  (Malayan  dollar) 

Copra 
Bobber 
Timber 

pi^AN  (fupeef 
Tea 

Bow  jute 
Bow  cotton 
Bow  wool 
Sdeiand  sidns 
niBBlFFlNES  (peso) 

631  ■Coconut  and  coconut  preparations 
Sugar  and  related  products 
imiHFBns  and  manufactures 
SllKuerols  and  metals 
SUllogi,  lumber  and  timber  . 

^^WAX  (Malayan  dollar) 

1331 
ill 


1953 


1954 


usber,  sawn  and  logs 
Ksetal  fuels,  lubricants  and 

_  slated  materials  . 

(Malayan  dollarf 

®*»ni  fuels  .... 
T«9«taUe  oils  ...  . 

.  .  . 

■*iuro  (hahir 

loi . 

^tturfl  rubber  .... 

1*4 . 

*•  concentrates  . 
(pnastref 

J*®d  products  .  .  . 
"•wil  r^ber  .... 


1955  1956 


1957 


See  table  15. 

r  trade  with  Singapore. 


■1 

■ 

nn 

nn 

nn 

m 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

22.5 

37.9 

29.7 

28.1 

28.4 

23.6  ; 

24.5 

22.1  , 

— 

13.2 

26.7 

16.3 

18.2 

15.3 

61.8 

55.1 

40.4 

42.8 

19.9 

13.7 

32.8  1 

28.5 

24.1 

12.5 

44.3 

51.8 

259.1 

257.6 

410.0 

335.7 

331.9 

248.2 

286.1 

271.9 

398.1 

522.4 

456.7 

77.0 

58.4 

56.9 

60.5 

46.4 

33.7 

KlEfl 

33.2  , 

25.4 

35.8 

29.2 

35.7 

62.7 

194.4 

215.8 

205.0 

213.3 

278.9 

268.2 

271.0 

291.7 

169.9 

215.3 

39.3 

16.3 

91.6 

125.5 

97.8 

113.2 

124.7 

. 

171.0 

215.2 

139.5 

139.7 

BirilVI 

1 

21.9 

167.3 

783.8 

1,325.7 

VniT:iH 

...  ! 

i 

111.6 

104.6 

104.7 

105.3 

123.2 

3.72 

3.92 

3.98 

5.32 

5.36 

6.92 

6.79 

6.78 

5.54 

8.42 

11.30 

1.82 

2.23 

2.27 

3.62 

3.66 

5.13 

5.11 

7.99  1 

4.71 

3.41 

5.98 

9.13 

4.92 

2.09 

2.50 

2.94 

2.86 

2.79 

2.27  1 

Kim 

2.89 

2.09 

2.97 

4.55 

3.96 

1.42 

1.54 

1.74 

1.65 

1.74 

1.13 

1.62 

1.58 

2.44 

3.21 

2.78 

1.87 

2.37 

2.82 

3.21 

3.79 

4.13 

3.59 

3.79  1 

5.89 

4.85 

4.38 

5.31 

4.02 

11.27 

16.50 

17.55 

20.81 

24.44 

21.17 

19.18 

22.79 

21.63 

22.48 

24.04 

24.03 

5.62 

7.51 

11.61 

10.24 

11.15 

BuIiTw 

12.94  1 

11.57 

11.84 

13.35 

13.78 

2.14 

3.86 

3.83 

5.07 

6.21 

KacM 

7.39 

10.08 

11.81 

15.99 

14.40 

3.52 

2.20 

3.57 

9.56 

12.75 

11.91  : 

BtiVlil 

10.76  i 

12.82 

■(cliliH 

12.62 

17.69 

9.12 

6.82 

9.22 

12.97 

16.76 

20.12 

21.81 

22.31 

19.64 

26.53 

29.62 

30.92 

29.72 

52 

67 

43 

58 

152 

159  i 

1 

53 

404 

206 

428 

122 

96 

142 

235 

427 

566 

842 

586 

623 

739 

520 

1,100 

863 

289 

650 

16 

32 

47 

36 

24 

1 

2 

1 

8 

8 

11 

23 

8 

18 

26 

65 

108 

169 

165 

189 

153 

61 

215 

172 

176 

196 

1.00 

0.28 

1.62 

0.23 

0.11 

0.22 

0.75 

1.34 

1.50 

2.48 

1.20 

3.15 

1.86 

0.59 

0.74 

0.30 

0.17 

0.50 

0.30 

0.09 

0.24 

— 

0.84 

0.32 

0.42 

0.73 

1.15 

1.18 

1.94 

2.68 

2.99 

2.88 

2.44 

2.74 

3.19 

1.95 

2.03 

3.84 

3.36 

2.74 

2.96 

3.04 

3.32 

3.36 

3.98 

1.03 

1.46 

1.81 

2.18 

2.63 

3.03 

3.32 

2.99 

2.93 

6.11 

2.9 

3.9 

2.9 

4.5 

2.0 

2.8 

4.1 

4.4 

0.6 

0.1 

3.1 

4.4 

5.2 

47.6 

45.4 

58.0 

62.6 

65.2 

mSm 

32.4 

83.2 

60.3 

42.4 

41.7 

76.6 

93.4 

52.7 

29.1 

33.6 

30.3 

27.6 

22.5 

14.0 

14.0 

13.0 

8.5 

7.4 

2.4 

4.3 

3.5 

5.6 

5.9 

8.6 

■l|!l 

4.8 

4.9 

5.5 

6.7 

5.8 

2.8 

3.3 

2.8 

2.6 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

4.2 

3.7 

3.3 

5.6 

ii 

9.4 

4.7 

26.3 

27.4 

25.4 

29.3 

28.8 

30.0 

35.0 

34.0 

24.1 

26.6 

42.1 

17.0 

18.4 

18.6 

17.6 

14.9 

19.5 

16.2 

12.6 

19.2 

26.4 

14.9 

7.2 

4.9 

5.1 

6.5 

7.1 

4.9 

5.3 

4.9 

5.6 

7.1 

6.5 

5.9 

5.9 

6.7 

9.2 

8.7 

6.2 

6.7 

9.0 

6.7 

10.1 

12.1 

4.8 

5.9 

6.9 

8.1 

7.5 

11.6 

1  13.2 

14.2 

9.8 

16.9 

19.1 

4.12 

3.64 

2.64 

2.05 

1.44 

1.26 

1.66 

!  0.94 

2.64 

2.87 

6.64 

5.86 

6.20 

5.11 

1  6.06 

1.16 

1.16 

1.83 

1.59 

1.63 

1.63 

1.63 

!  2.12 

24.42 

24.46 

26.74 

28.85 

30.51 

27.83 

29.58 

j  29.22 

... 

61.8 

66.2 

115.9 

102.0 

95.5 

85.8 

98.2 

1 101.7 

117.0 

134.6 

140.8 

158.2 

28.6 

29.4 

31.2 

36.2 

36.9 

24.6 

25.8 

!  23.9 

31.5 

27.0 

26.9 

21.8 

2.8 

4.5 

3.9 

3.9 

4.2 

1  2.6 

3.0 

3.5 

4.2 

3.3 

14.4 

16.3 

16.9 

11.6 

3.9 

1.0 

1  0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

312.2 

257.2 

261.1 

238.4 

301.9 

248.0 

224.4 

142.3 

236.9 

229.5 

182.3 

166.5 

200.5 

62.6 

92.4 

150.2 

127.2 

117.2 

110.6 

115.8 

111.3 

207.9 

137.3 

221.7 

224.1 

233.0 

11.1 

17.6 

22.0 

25.5 

21.8 

19.9 

!  19.9 

23.8 

17.7 

16.7 

20.3 

25.4 

21.9 

25.0 

31.1 

36.7 

42.3 

44.3 

21.2 

1  23.0 

23.0 

j  23.0 

26.7 

51.5 

32.1 

25.4 

52.5 

64.2 

26.2 

1.1 

59.3 

40.6 

1.4 

2.5 

44.0 

58.9 

100.1 

43.6 

64.7 

70.5 

68.7 

122.7 

107.0 

140.8 

103.5 

:  93.3 

150.3 

,  86.6 

97.3 

143.3 

132.3 

192.2 

I  WHO  Singapore. 

1953  to  1966.  reclassified  by  ECAFE  Secretariat,  may 
t  exactly  to  the  new  classification  from  1967. 

to  1966,  relating  to  private  account  only.  From  1966 
flsures  including  government  account. 


d.  Excluding  trade  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

e.  Baht  value  is  obtained  by  converting  foreign  currencies  at  free 
market  buying  rate. 

f.  See  footnote  j  to  table  16. 


Bunna 
Cambodia 
China  (Taiwan) 
Thailand 
Viet-Nam“ 
SUGAR 

China  (Taiwan) 


Indonesia 

Philippines 


China  (Taiwan) 


Pakistan . 

HIDES  &  SKINS 

India  (tons)  .... 
Pakistan  (thousand  pieces) 
COPRA**  &  COCONUT  OIL 

Ceylon . 

Federation  of  Malaya'”'* 
(coconut  oil)  . 
Indonesia  (copra)  . 

N.  Borneo  .... 
Philippines  .... 
Singapore  (coconut  oil)' 

PALM  on. 

Federation  of  Malaya'’'* 
Indonesia  .... 
Singapore'  .... 
GROUND  NUTS'*  &  OH, 

India . 

NATURAL  RUBBER 


Brunei . 

Burma . 

Cambodia . 

Ceylon . 

Federation  of  Malaya'’"*  . 

Indonesia . 

N.  Borneo . 

Sarawak . 

Singapore'’®  .... 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  . 

COTTON.  RAW 

India . 

Iron* . 

Pakistan . 

COTTON  YARN  (tons) 

Federation  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore"*  ....  119 

Hong  Kong . 1,300 

Japan . 1,117 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS 
(million  sq.  metres) 

Federation  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore"*  ....  9.6 

Hong  Kong .  10.1 

India  (million  metres)  .  .  45.7 

Japan .  52.0 

JUTE 

Pakistan  (raw)  ....  70.0 

India  (bag  and  cloth)  .  .  60.0 

HEMP,  RAW 

Philippines .  9.1 

TIN  CONCENTRATES  (tons) 

Burma .  118 

Indonesia . " 

Thailand . 

TIN  METAL  (tons) 

Federation  of  Malaya'  "*  . 

Singapore' . 

PETROLEUM  &  PRODUfTTS 
Brunei  (crude  oil)  . 

Federation  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore"*  .... 

Indonesia . 

a.  BcirinninR  June  1956,  Republic  of 

b.  In  terms  of  oil  equivalent. 

c.  Net  eximrts. 

d.  ExeludinK  movements  between 

Malaya. 


1954 

1955 

129.6 

141.5 

24.7 

8.4 

3.0 

14.2 

83.5 

102.6 

14.6 

II  6.8 

43.5 

48.8 

17.7 

14.7 

72.4 

77.2 

13.6 

13.6 

1.3 

0.6 

16.8 

13.6 

3.4 

2.4 

1.4 

1.2 

0.8 

l,220t 

1,174 

811 

749 

8.3 

11.8 

3.7 

4.8 

15.8 

12.5 

1.4 

1.9 

45.5 

48.4 

3.0 

2.9 

2.2 

2.2 

11.7 

10.5 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

14.8 

0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.2 

7.6 

8.2 

35.3 

37.9 

61.7 

61.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

3.3 

13.1 

15.6 

9.9 

11.0 

4.6 

2.3 

3.0 

11.8 

14.0 

113  54 

1,190  1,172 

801  1,117 


2.7 
11.3 
50.0  65.6 

63.7  89.0 

81.7  74.3 

60.3  67.8 


235 
815  J _ 8  ^7 

Viet-Nam  only. 


5.0  4.5 

11.5  9.8 

56.9  56.7 

79.3  87.9 

81.8  71.5 

79.6  67.9 


79  71 

2,689  2,638 

935  1,052 

3,204  4,399 

2,821  1,806 

433  469 

268  239 

808  877 


127.7  I  116.8 
21.2  '  12.9 

14.9  '  — 

88.8  83.3 
9.8  I  0.4 

68.1  I  62.9 
7.0  I  8.3 
7.4  !  19.4 

80.8  ;  67.2 


18.9  I  21.4 
2.9  3.0 


111.8  I  106.9 

8.5  !  8.8 

17.5  17.5 

52.7  !  93.2 

0.7  I  12.3 

42.4  '  95.8 

10.6  j  5.4 

4.5  '  — 

57.6  J  77.7 

14.3  13.2 

1.0  I  0.8 


1,003  928  1,096  1,151 

887  1,121  998  !  662 


3.4  ii  3.8 

6.2  I!  3.7 


2.7  j  0.8 

9.3  !  6.7 


3.5  3.7 

57.9  54.3 


3.8  !  3.7  5.0  1  3.8 

11.0  I  13.7  14.0  7.5 

1.9  1  2.2  2.7  1.8 


61.5  64.2 

1.5  1.8 


2.9  Ii  2.7 

8.1  i  9.7 

42.8  I  45.3 

64.2  i  48.6 


1.8  1.9 

3.6  1  2.7 

19.9  I  27.3 


7.4  I  5.7  I  6.2 

—  2.7  —  5.5 

9.4  ,  6.4  6.1 


43  97  60  33 

1,166  I  1,236  1,429  873 

936  I  864  645  920 


1,100 

1,032 

1,138 

963 

8.0 

7.1 

2.0 

2.1 

5.3 

2.1 

2.7 

3.8 

32.0 

60.5 

1.0 

1.5 

3.7 

4.5 

7.5 

8.2 

2.4 

1.9 

3.5 

1.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.8 

3.4 

7.0 

6.9 

40.0 

46.1 

64.9 

57.1 

1.7 

1.9 

4.5  4.2  3.6  4.3  3.1  4.1  2.6 

13.7  15.4  18.2  23.5  I  14.4  17.6  16.7 

67.1  47.4  43.7  49.4  |  49.6  47.9  68.6 

102.3  86.8  77.3  92.3  ;  81.2  82.2  87.4 


65.4  75.5  I  35.5  92.6 

65.9  58.3  I  70.3  61.0 


66.9  52.1  54.0 

63.0  62.2  81.7 


Sinsapore  and  Federation  of 


72  112  126  131  !  98  73 

2,318  1,553  1,531  1,229  l|  1,247  1,511 

1,130  548  608  572  ||  552  651 

I  i; 

4,252  3,212  2,862  3,070  |,  3,647  3,127 

1,763  667  I  632  157  l’  111  47 


206  172  147  145  149  202 

^301  I  1,122  1,115  1,238  \\  501  1,848  |  762  J_  138, 

e.  Excluding  Federation  of  Malaya  ruober  transhipped  at  Siiy^ 

f.  Prior  to  1968,  annual  data:  12  months  ending  21  July  » 
stated. 
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EXTERNAL  TRAI>E 

22.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  QUANTUM,  UNIT  VALUE  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE 

1953  =  10(r 


1951  1952  1954  1955  |  1956  1957  1958 

! 


A.  Quantum 


19  5  9 


ni  IV  i,  I  i  n  in  Oct  I  Nov 


B.  Unit  Value 


0 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


22.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  QUANTUM,  UNIT  VALUE  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (ConCd) 

1953  =  100^ 


j 

19  5  8  1 

1 

EB 

m 

ld«j2 

19So 

19^6 

19o8  1 

111 

IV 

I 

n 

Ul 

m 

c. 

Percentage  of  unit  value 

Terms  of  trade 

index  of  exports  to  unit 

value  index  of  imports 

BURMA . 

57t 

82 

83 

70 

76 

63 

63 

59 

64 

72 

69 

■1 

CEYLON . 

124 

89 

127 

132 

no 

123 

115 

120 

122 

122 

129 

CHINA  (Taiwan)  .... 
FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA 

102 

97 

99 

99 

94 

89 

92 

1  89 

86 

87 

88 

and  SINGAPORE  .  .  . 

143 

116 

130 

121 

mnm 

113 

115 

125 

124 

INDIAJ . 

100 

101 

||103‘ 

95 

97 

94 

99 

113 

101 

INDOl^IA . 

138 

103 

105 

120 

116 

112 

97 

88 

98 

92 

115 

JAPAN . 

98 

94 

Wilil 

96 

97 

94 

msm 

113 

112 

108 

115 

120 

KOREA,  Republic  of  .  .  . 

Miim 

89 

91 

94 

97 

101 

108 

112 

PAKISTAN . 

ie? 

139 

109 

99 

88 

85 

71 

69 

69 

68 

68 

PHILIPPINES . 

98 

78 

93 

85 

85 

84 

85 

86 

87 

1  96 

91 

88 

THAILAND . 

82 

106 

106 

103 

95 

91 

97 

99 

102 

101 

104 

105 

104 

VIET-NAM . 

120 

109 

93 

11104 

102 

98 

91 

86 

89 

99 

99 

106 

a.  Original  base:  Burma,  Apr  1936-Mar  1941  for  the  period  prior  to 
1963,  1952  since  1953;  China  (Taiwan),  1962:  Ceylon,  1948;  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaya  and  Singapore,  1938  tor  period  prior  to  1953,  1952 
since  1953;  India,  Apr  1952/Har  1953;  Indonesia,  1950;  Japan,  1950; 
Republic  of  Korea,  1967;  Pakistan,  Apr  1948/Mar  1949;  Philippines. 
1955:  Thailand,  1953;  Viet-Nam,  1949. 

b.  Ail  trade  indexes  since  1950  except  the  annual  import  price  index 
have  been  computed  on  a  fixed  base  (1948)  weights  method.  The 
annual  import  price  index  has  been  computed  by  using  moving 
current  weights  on  1948  base. 


Figures  from  1963,  though  linked  to  previous  figures,  have  dilms 
treatment  in  imports  and  exports  of  petroleum  products. 


Indexes  compiled  by  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  commodity  ynn 
are  abridged  titles  of  selected  SITC  sections  and  divisions. 

Based  on  f.o.b.  import  prices. 

See  footnote  j  to  table  16. 

Index  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars. 

Imports  excluding  land  trade.  Index  in  terms  of  U.S.  dolltn. 
Calendar  year  from  1966. 


23.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


EXTERNAL  TRAM 


1957 

mi 

First  half 

1956 

1957 

First  bdi 

1958 

1959 

1900 

1958 

M 

BURMA  (million  kyats)  \ 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ L 

CEYLON  ( million  rupees ) 

Goods  r-nd  services  . 

15 

—  536 

-  52 

1 

—103 

Goods  and  services  . 

137 

—  156 

—  76 

-125 

-s 

Exports,*  mainly  f.o.b.  . 

1,094 

1,154 

934 

505 

375 

Exports,*  f.o.b.  . 

1,772 

1,669 

1,624 

708* 

p? 

Imports,*  mainly  c.i.f.  . 

^1,555 

-834 

—444 

-377 

Imports,*  c.id.  .  . 

—  1,576 

-1,764 

-1,659' 

-783* 

Transportation  and 

Transportation  and 

insurance  .... 

-  6 

—  4 

2 

— 

—  3 

insurance  .... 

41 

44 

76 

Government,  nJ.e.  . 

—  115 

-108 

-121 

-  51 

—  72 

Investment  income  . 

—  50 

—  53 

—  41 

- 11 

_  ;■ 

Other . 

-  26 

—  22 

-  33 

-  10 

—  26 

Other . 

-  50 

-  52 

—  76 

-  29 

-1 

Private  donations  . 

—  23 

—  25 

—  16 

-  9 

—  7 

Private  donations  .  .  . 

-  83 

-  66 

-  78 

-  42 

-I 

Private  capital .... 

10 

3 

6 

4 

2 

Private  capital .... 

—  20 

-  38 

—  4 

24 

2 

Official  donations  . 

32 

181 

133 

69 

50 

Official  donations  . 

28 

27 

1' 

_ 

Official  and  bank  capital 

—  8 

—  86 

—  73 

-  35 

Official  and  bank  capital 

—  47 

233 

172 

135 

li 

Long-term  capital: 

Long-term  capital: 

Drawings  on  loons  . 

— 

84 

69 

21 

Portfolio  securities  . 

—  42 

—  45 

24 

— 

-  i 

Other . 

—  4 

—  3 

—  3 

—  3 

-  3 

Net  loon  repayment 

Short-term  capital: 

by  U.K.  .  .  . 

— 

22 

— 

— 

- 

Net  IMF  position 

71 

— 

—  14 

— 

— 

IBRD  loans 

9 

23 

13 

9 

Other  liabilities  . 

4 

95 

—  11 

—  4 

46 

Other . 

—  5 

—  9 

2 

-  5 

i 

Union  Bank  assets  . 

—  121 

153 

—  99 

—  9J 

-  97 

Short-term  capital: 

Commercial  bank 

Net  IMF  position 

—  4 

—  9 

— 

— 

- 

assets  .... 

7 

53 

—  22 

-  10 

8 

Other  liabilities  . 

—  2 

3 

55 

-3 

Government  assets  . 

—  17 

-  20 

-  16 

— 

—  18 

Foreign  assets: 

State  Agricultural 

Government  &  Cen- 

Marketing  Board’s 

trol  Bonk  . 

-  67 

193 

83 

117 

i! 

accounts  receivable 

52 

8 

-  5 

-  34 

7 

Commercial  bonks 

64 

55 

—  5 

4 

Monetary  gold  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Monetary  gold  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Net  errors  and  omissions 

—  26 

-  23 

14 

8 

94 

Net  errors  and  omissions 

—  15 

— 

—  15 

8 

-H 

CAMBODIA  (million  riels) 


FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA  and  SINGAPORE^  (million  Malayaik 


Goods  and  services  . 
Exports,  f.o.b.  . 
Imports,  c.i.i. 

Invisible  transactions  . 
Official  and  private 
donations  .... 
Private  capital 
Official  and  bank  capital 
Official  loons  .  . 

Other  official  capital 
transactions 
Foreign  assets  . 
Foreign  exchange 
liabilities  .... 
Net  errors  and  omissions 


... 

_ 

Goods  and  services  . 

206 

11 

-147 

- - 

— 

Exports,  f.o.b.  . 

4,010 

3,978 

3,562 

... 

Imports,  c.i.f. 

-4,152 

-4,379 

-4,093 

Transportation:  credit  . 

229 

277 

239 

Investment  income  . 

-181 

—  135 

-  92 

Government,  n.i.e.  . 

325 

291 

300 

Other . 

—  25 

—  21 

-  63 

... 

Private  donations  . 

—  267 

—  283 

—283 

Private  capital 

42 

56 

51 

Official  donations 

12 

29 

35 

... 

Official  and  bank  capital 
Long-term  capital: 

112 

130 

-  78 

Loan  from  Brunei 

40 

— 

— 

... 

Other . 

-  32 

—  21 

6 

... 

Short-term  capital  . 

104 

151 

-  84 

... 

Monetary  gold  . 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Net  errors  and  omissioiu 

-105 

57 

427 

23.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (Cont'd) 
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1956  1957  1958 


CHINA  (Taiwan,  million  US.  dollars) 


and  lervices  .  .  — 107.6 

toJb.  .  .  .  124.1 

mainly  ciJ.  .  -222.1 

Goremment,  na.e.  .  •  “  ^-2 

^donations  ...  —  0.4 
capital ....  4.4 

donations  .  .  .  wti.4 

and  bonk  capital  45.7 

l;aq.lenn  capital: 

Official  loons 

received  .  .  .  20.0 

Other . —  1.4 

jlKiHenn  capital: 

Poyment  agreements  25.0 

Offiei  liabilities  .  .  12.3 

gonto'  deposits 

abroad  ....  —  6.3 

Other  foreign  assets  —  2.3 

Monetary  gold  .  .  —  1.6 

enon  and  omissions  — _ 7.3 

INDONESIA 


—  96.3  -125.7  —48.4 

148.3  155.8  87.7 

—  244.7  —273.5  —130.7 


38.2  41.6  21.7 

3.5  -  6.1  —  0.9 


13.2  —  0.7  —  7.8 

0.3  7.0  2.4 

-  20.3  -  17.4  —  3.9 

2.6  —  3.9  —  3.7 

-  0.9  -  1.3  —  1.1 

0.8  6.2  _  6.5 

( million  U.S.  dollars) 


and  services  . 
CipoilL*  Loi).  . 
ffipocts,*  cdJ.  • 
tiaosportotion  and 
insurance .  .  .  • 

bnitBenl  income  . 

Other . 

donations  . 

E,_  capital .... 
icidl  donations  .  . 

idol  and  bonk  capital 

^kegtenn  capital; 

Loans  received  . 

Other  . 


—  165  —  85  —  65  —  73 

843  843  647  271 

-827  -731  -541  —242 

—  25  —  24  —  17  —  3 

—  64  —  70  —  68  —36 

—  92  —103  —  86  —63 

2  1  —  — 


67  -120  -109 


Iihodtenn  capital; 

Net  IMF  position 
Foreign  ossets  . 

_  Monetary  gold  . 
.ftenon  and  omissions 


JAPAN  (thousand  million  yen) 


services 

®liffl^1ation  and 
VQRincS  • 
resaent,  mie.** 

K*  •  •  • 

donations  . 

P  capital .  . 
donations  . 


|ded  and  bank  capital 
“^tenn  capital  .  . 

copital: 

of  IMF  resources 


-  21.3  -212.5  165.4 

893.4  1,027.4  1,033.5 
-940.6-  1,172.3  -900.5 


uuuluaes  .  • 

^kffing  balances 
dollat  balances 
S®***  agreements 
itneign  assets 
*®irtary  gold 

and  omissions 


12  —72'  -  2' 


69  -107'  -119' 


-  9  -  7 


1956  1957  1958 


1958  1959 


INDIA  (million  rupees) 
Goods  and  services  .  .  —3,217  — 4,906 

Exports,*  f.o.b.  .  .  .  6.299  6,966 

Imports,*  c.i.f.  .  .  .  —10,113—12,499 

Transportation  and 

insurance  ....  316  336 

Investment  income  .  .  114  —  70 

Government,  n.i.e.  .  .  51  L 

Other .  116  2; 

Private  donations  ...  571  5i 

Private  capital ....  89  — 

Official  donations  .  .  .  355  2 

Official  and  bank  capital  2,404  4,2 

Long-term  capital: 

US  loons  ....  140 

IBRD  loans  .  .  140  4 

Other .  11  _7 

Short-term  capital: 

Net  IMF  position  —  60  9 

Other  liabilities  .  .  185  1,0 

Foreign  assets”  .  .  1,988  2,3 

Monetary  gold  .  .  — 

Net  errors  and  omissions  — 202  — 1 


89  —  19 

355  233 

2,404  4,226 


140  99 

140  497 

11  —709 

—  60  953 

185  1,079 

1,988  2,307 


IRAN* 

Transactions  of  Oil  Sector 
National  Iranian  Oil  Co. 
Exports,  f.o.b.  . 

Imports,  c.i.i.  .  .  .  - 

Services . — 

Foreign  assets  . 

Oil  Consortium 
Exports,  f.o.b.  . 

Imports,  c.i.f.  .  .  - 

Direct  investment  income  - 
Direct  investment  capi¬ 
tal  and  net  errors  and 
omissions  .  .  .  .  - 

Nationalization  settlement  - 
Pan  American  Petroleum 
Corporation  payment  . 
Other  Goods  and  Services  - 
Exports,  f.o.b.  . 

Imports,  c.i.f.  .  .  .  - 

Noiunonetary  gold  . 

Services . - 

Private  Donations 
Other  Private  Capital 
Official  Donations 
Official  and  Bank  Capital 
Long-term  capital  . 

Short-term  capital; 

Net  IMF  position  . 

Payments  agreements  .  - 

Other  liabilities 
Other  foreign  assets  .  - 

Monetary  gold  . 

Net  errors  and  omissions  - 


Goods  and  services  . 
Exports,*  f.o.b.  . 
Imports,*  f.o.b.  . 
Transportation  and 
insurance  .  .  >  . 

Government,  n.i.e.  . 

Other . 

Private  donations  . 

Private  capital .... 
Official  donations  . 
Official  and  bonk  capital 
Long-term  capital  . 

Short-term  capital: 
Payments  agreement 
liabilities  to  Japan 
Hwan  liabilities  . 
U.S.  dollar  balances 
Other  foreign  assets 
Monetary  gold  . 

Net  errors  and  omissions 


—  202 1  —129 1 

( million  U.S. 
167.3  223.4 

6.5  6.8 

8.8  -  21.4 

7.9  -  5.6 

3.4  -  0.4 

382.9  505.6 

-  43.1  -  63.8 
■140.7  -207.8 


—2,398 

-1.763 

2,767 

2,968 

—5.411 

-5,088 

163 

157 

—  30 

-  67 

63 

232 

50 

35 

209 

235 

—  113 

—  106 

178 

114 

2.069 

1.760 

52 

107 

362 

367 

459 

625 

12 

10 

385 

716 

799 

—  65 

55 

-240 

c  of 

(million  U.S.  dollars) 

330.9 

-387.5 

-311.3 

-183.9 

-125.9 

25.2 

19.4 

17.1 

7.1 

9.9 

SOO-O™ 

-390.4 

-343.7 

- 195.7 

-144.3 

0.1 

-  49.3 

-  32.8 

-15.1 

-  14.6 

25.9 

33.8 

49.9 

20.3 

25.3 

1.9 

-  1.0 

-  1.8 

-  0.5 

-  2.2 

22.8 

29.1 

26.4 

15.6 

8.4 

3.2 

p  2.9 

7.0 

298.1 

355.8 

322.6 

155.7 

119.3 

12.9 

9.4 

-  45.2 

12.2 

—  2.1 

0.6 

0.7 

-  0.8 

—  1.3 

—  0.6 

15.8 

25.8 

-  6.4 

23.5 

2.7 

5.4 

-  17.3 

-  30.6 

—  2.7 

0.3 

3.2 

0.3 

-  7.2 

—  7.2 

—  4.4 

0.1 

-  0.1 

-  0.2 

-  0.1 

-  0.1 

0.3 

-  3.9 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

140 
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23.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (Cont’d) 


Pint  half 

— 

1958 

1959 

PAKISTAN  ( million  rupees) 


PHILIPPINES  (million  pesos) 


Goods  and  services  . 

—786 

—762 

973 

—578 

ii 

—234 

Exports,*  f.oi>.  . 

1,746 

1.392 

678 

728 

Imports,*  private,  f.oi>. 

—  817 

—  811 

—807 

—410 

—319 

Transportation  and 
insurance  •  •  •  • 

—  76 

-  85 

—  38 

—  29 

Government,  ni.e.". 

-1,543 

-1,493 

—1.460 

766 

—622 

Other . 

—  95 

—  75 

-  13 

—  42 

7 

Private  donations  . 

34 

5 

—  6 

—  4 

5 

Private  capital .... 

1 

29 

—  3 

—  6 

—  3 

Official  donations  . 

404 

287 

517 

232 

230 

Official  and  bonk  capital 

362 

435 

488 

330 

—  6 

Long-term  capital: 

Loans  received  . 

156 

215 

144 

87 

353  \ 

Official  repayments  . 

—  12 

—  139 

-  56 

—  36 

—  21  1 

UJC.  securities 

—  59 

—  16 

254 

68 

—227 

Short-term  capital: 
Liabilities  .... 

327 

157 

133 

128 

—  115 

State  Bonk  (issue 

Dept.)  assets'*  . 

49 

407 

-  96 

—  30 

153 

Advance  payments  to 
US  Government  . 

—  4 

-  30 

34 

32 

State  Bonk  (Banking 
Dept.),  Commercial 
bonks  and  other 
institutions'  assets 
and  valuation  cor¬ 
rection'* 

—  93 

—  159 

81 

84 

1 

-147  1 

Monetary  gold  . 

—  2 

—  4 

2 

3 

Net  errors  and  omissions 

—  16 

5 

—  25 

25 

9'' 

•1 

THAILAND  (million  US  dollars) 


VIET-NAM,  Republic  of  ( million  piastres) 


Goods  and  services  . 
Exports,  i.oi>.  . 
Imports,  ciJ. 
Nonmonetary  gold  . 
Government,  n.i.e.  . 

Other . 

Private  donations  . 

Private  capital .... 
Official  donations  . 
Official  and  bonk  capital 
Long-term  capital; 
Loans  received  . 
Official  repayments  . 

Other . 

Short-term  capital: 
Liabilities  .... 
Sterling  balances 
U.S.  dollar  balances 
Other  foreign  assets 
Monetary  gold  . 

Net  errors  and  omissions 


GENERAL  NOTES:  (1)  No  sign  indicates  credit,  minus  sign  indicates 
debit.  For  foreign  balances  or  foreign  assets  under  short-term 
official  and  bank  capital,  no  sign  indicates  decrease,  minus  sign 
indicates  increase.  (2)  Statistics  on  goods  and  services  except 
merchandise  imports  and  exports  are  on  a  net  basis. 

a.  Figures  based  on  exchange  contr<d  record. 

b.  Partly  f.o.b.  and  partly  c.i.f. 

e.  Data  for  grants  in  kind  are  not  available. 

d.  Data  cover  transactions  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  of  Singa¬ 
pore  with  the  rest  of  the  world  but  exclude  trade  between  the  two 
areas. 

e.  Includes  Reserve  Bank's  holdings  of  long-term  securities. 

f.  The  cancellation  of  trade  debts  owed  to  Japan  (177  million  US 
dollars)  is  included  as  a  credit  in  official  donations;  that  part  of 
the  debt  that  was  conscdidated  in  1962  (60  million  US  dollars)  is 
entered  as  a  decrease  in  long-term  liabilities  and  tbe  remainder  as 
a  decrease  in  short-term  liabilities. 


21.4 

3.8 

1.4 

7.7 

21.6 

-  1.0 

—28.8 

— 

Goods  and  services  . 

167.3 

Exports,*  f.o.b.  . 

—  196.1 

Imports,*  c.i.f.  . 

3.5 

Government  n.i.e.  . 

Other . 

Private  donations  . 

—  3.5 

Private  capital  .  . 

1.7 

Official  donations 

3.2 

FOA/ICA  direct  grants 

202 

US  indirect  grants  . 

0.5 

(Dther . 

9.7 

Official  and  bonk  capital 
Long-term  capital: 

—  8.4 

Official  loans  received 

0.4 

US  dollar  subscription 

6.8 

to  IBRD  .... 
Short-term  capital; 

4J 

Net  IMF  position  .  . 

-  1.9 

Payments  agreements  . 

Commercial  bonks  .  . 

—  1.7 

Other  foreign  assets 

— 

Monetary  gold  . 

32 

Net  errors  and  omissions 

-8,219 
2,686 
-9,979 
—484 
—  442 
410  354  210 

—281  97  —  22 

6,813  7,579  6,916 

6,137  5,306 

925  980 

517  630 


—  77  —275 

—  56  224 

—  15  -  1 

84  169 


g.  Years  beginning  21  March.  ' 

h.  Goods  purchased  by  UN  forces  under  the  special  procurenast  |i» 
gramme  are  included  in  “Government,  n.i.e.’’ 

i.  Including  waiver  of  trade  claims  on  Indonesia  (63.7  billios 

j.  Sterling  balances  and  US  dollar  balances  cover  total  »s^  A  * 
sterling  area  and  total  assets  in  the  United  States,  respectnw. 

k.  Including  sterling  bedances  and  US  dcdlar  balances. 

m.  Mainly  c.i.f. 

n.  Includes  government  imports. 

p.  Includes  monetary  gold. 

q.  Reinvested  earnings  from  foreign  direct  investment  are  onitki 


t 


24.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
1953— AOCr 
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PRICES  AND  WAGES 


•y*^giiculturcd  produce 


agiicultuicd  produce 
DNA  (Taipei) 

q^kqI  index  .... 
Food . 


electricoi  materials'’ 
])i]iMinq  materials  .... 

Kanufactured  products  .  .  . 

l,i/>nririal  materials  .... 
jiMJi  {4pr-Dec  1953=100) 

Q^gKol  index . 

Food  artieles  .  .  .  .  .  . 

I  [p/tiitirial  raw  materials  .  . 

I  Houiiactured  articles  . 

Istennediate  products  .  . 

[  faiilied  products  .  . 

L^iSSlA  (Djakarta) 
rjapoited  goods) 

articles . 

PioTisioiis . 

imils  goods  .... 
Qiiaicols . 

Keffh . 

UNdekeran) 

Gooiral  index  .... 
SoMstic  products 
Iipated  products  .  . 

Eipoitod  products”  .  .  . 

IPAN 

GobkoI  index  .... 

F^H«  farm  products 

TntilM . 

(Meals . 

Netol  and  machinery  . 

Building  materials  . 

hodncsi  goods  .... 
CoMumer  goods  .  .  . 

CfiEA.  Republic  of  (1955=10 
(koetal  index  .... 

Foodi . 

Metal  poducts  and  machinery 
Boilding  materials  .... 

Iiililas . 

Ftodneet  goods  .... 
r/Miniify  goods 
tnUPPlNES  (Manila) 

General  index  .... 

Food . 

Cradn  materials  .... 

Qiesdeals . 

Mankictured  goods  .  . 

Doneittc  products  .  . 

hpoOnd  products  .  . 

hpoitod  products  .  . 

SiiAND  (Bangkok) 

General  index  .... 
i^tioiltural  produce**  . 

foodetuff* . 

Oaken . 

Metal . 

^■etinction  materials  . 

EHAM  GSoigon-Cholon) 

*)<»<Kd  index  .... 

ond  paddy  .... 

Id*  materials  .... 
^■ifhished  products  . 
'*®d*tured  products 

products  .... 
aSrtrdwoducts  .  .  . 


' 

i 

1958 

1  9  5 

9 

L952  1 

1 

1934 

1935 

1956 

1957  1 

1 

19S8 

in  ' 

IV 

I  ' 

n  1 

in  1 

Oct  1 

Nov 

103 

100 

96  1 

99 

114 

112 

113 

108  1 

96  ' 

99 

i 

107 

101 

107  1 

103 

103 

102 

no 

112 

99 

104 

...  1 

112 

114 

107  ! 

103 

125 

137 

139 

128 

132 

127 

t 

92 

102  ! 

117  i 

132  ' 

141 

143 

141  1 

147  !i 

152 

153 

160 

166 

167 

78 

105 

114 

123 

135 

142 

137  j 

149  ;| 

157  , 

157 

168 

176 

179 

107 

94  1 

no 

106 

105 

107  1, 

106  , 

109 

115  ; 

117  I 

119 

120 

121 

104  1 

102 

158  : 

190  1 

197 

189  !! 

188 

182  ii 

184  i 

184 

187 

187 

188 

94 

105 

115 

153 

163 

148 

149 

150 

161 

170 

160 

171 

173 

91 

104 

120  ! 

143 

162 

158  ' 

158  ' 

162 

164 

165 

167  ■ 

173 

174 

95 

100 

116 

138 

163 

163 

160  : 

174 

188 

190 

191  ^ 

194 

195 

94 

87 

97 

103 

105 

no 

108 

107 

108  ! 

111  i 

113 

112 

90 

78 

91 

98 

103  , 

no  I 

108 

105  ' 

106 

111  ' 

114  ! 

112 

94 

88 

103 

107 

104  i 

108  1 

104 

105 

108  ' 

no 

Ill  ! 

111 

102 

101 

106 

109 

no 

no 

no  i' 

no 

no 

111  i 

113  1 

113 

99 

99 

112 

no 

111  ii 

114 

112 

112 

no 

111  1 

116 

118 

102 

101 

105 

109 

109 

no 

no 

ii 

109 

no 

111  , 

112 

112 

94 

109 

145 

135 

160 

247 

254 

301 

1 

i 

110 

144 

146 

178 

244  :: 

240  1 

283 

... 

...  t 

...  1 

89  ! 

no 

169 

118 

137 

248  1 

208  l| 

262 

312  ! 

90 

109 

151 

137 

141 

215  1 

248 

... 

105 

98 

115 

135 

169 

234  || 

237  ! 

295 

:i 

... 

... 

83 

118 

115 

123 

123 

119 

119 

119 

123 

122 

122 

126 

127 

88 

124 

117 

124 

131 

133 

135 

136 

142 

145 

144 

153 

155 

86 

107 

105 

96 

88 

82 

83 

84 

84 

85 

86 

87 

86 

76 

117 

116 

136 

134 

125 

122 

120 

120 

120 

120 

121 

122 

100 

99 

98 

102 

105 

98 

97 

97  ' 

98 

98 

99 

101 

101 

93 

112 

112 

109 

112 

117 

117 

117  : 

116 

116 

116 

116 

115 

101 

92 

87 

88 

82 

75 

76 

72  1 

74 

75 

78 

80 

81 

108 

93 

90 

94 

95 

88 

86 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

86 

105 

94 

97 

116 

119 

103 

100 

100 

103 

105 

106 

106 

106 

85 

104 

96 

104 

115 

107 

105 

106 

109 

108 

109 

114 

113 

100 

96 

95 

103 

107 

98  h 

96 

95  i' 

97 

98 

99 

100 

100 

100 

103 

101 

100 

102 

99  " 

98 

99 

99 

99 

100 

102 

103 

100 

132 

153 

143  ; 

145 

141 

139 

145 

152 

154 

152 

100 

141 

168 

145 

150 

135  Ii 

129 

142 

146 

140 

134 

100 

130 

162 

159  , 

159 

164 

167 

171 

179 

186 

187 

100 

121 

135 

144  ' 

143 

155  j| 

149 

153 

166 

191 

192 

100 

122 

127 

1  126 

124 

126  II 

121 

121 

131 

139 

139 

100 

138 

156 

I  156 

155 

159 

162 

167 

179 

189 

189 

100 

129 

152 

1  138 

141 

133 

129 

136 

141 

140 

137 

101 

95 

92 

95 

1  99 

103  i 

103 

i  102 

103 

103 

104 

106 

... 

107 

!  97 

1  95 

96 

102 

,  105  , 

106 

i  101  , 

98 

97 

98 

99 

81 

'  88 

1  84 

90 

92 

1  99 

97 

1  109  ; 

117 

118 

112 

121 

1  ■  ■  • 

103 

I  95 

,  88 

88 

93 

1  96 

95 

1  97  i 

100 

1  99 

100 

100 

... 

109 

1  96 

1  92 

100 

103 

j  104 

103 

1  102 

105 

108 

112 

1  114 

1  ■■■ 

100 

94 

1  92 

94 

98 

101 

101 

i  101 

101 

101 

101 

I  103 

... 

82 

88 

!  81 

84 

88 

i  98 

97 

1  107 

113 

114 

1  105 

i  112 

. . . 

105 

!  97 

I  92 

100 

1  106 

1 

no 

>  111 

I  1 

114 

117 

123 

:  125 

107 

98 

1  114 

117 

118 

1  123  i 

124 

126 

115 

116 

117 

111 

115 

120 

98 

136 

130 

130 

!  143 

146 

153 

133 

134 

133 

129 

142 

98 

96 

108 

116 

115 

122 

123 

123 

111 

112 

114 

104 

105 

131 

99 

102 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

100 

100 

1  100 

135 

!  97 

1  126 

139 

141 

108 

103 

105 

112 

115 

116 

123 

123 

97 

103 

104 

103 

105 

103 

102 

102 

102 

103 

103 

103 

104 

87 

1  105 

117 

122 

123 

124 

128 

126 

117 

118 

123 

119 

117 

90 

j  83 

99 

1  113 

106 

119 

126 

124 

96 

94 

104 

94 

85 

92 

1  117 

!  148 

!  131 

139 

126 

125 

128 

130 

134 

139 

143 

158 

87 

120 

'  123 

1  131 

138 

129 

130 

125 

124 

128 

127 

126 

129 

86 

120 

124 

!  121 

111 

117 

117 

115 

118 

122 

114 

117 

114 

89 

'  100 

116 

123 

121 

1  123 

127 

125 

111 

113 

119 

114 

no 

83 

'  121 

1  121 

1  124 

130 

1  131 

130 

128 

133 

134 

130 

131 

130 

Oriiianl  base:  Burma,  1938-40;  China  (Taitotm),  Jan-Jun  1937 
per  to  1969,  1966  since  1969  except  indexes  of  manufactured 
and  industrial  materials  for  which  the  haae  is  1961;  India, 
Ijr  l***/llsr  1963;  Indonetia,  1938;  Japan,  1962;  Rtpublic  of 
v'^.snd  Philippines,  1956;  Thailand,  Apr  1938/Mar  1939;  Viet- 
1949. 


h.  Bexinninx  1969,  metals  and  manufactures  thereof. 

c.  Excludinx  petroleum. 

d.  Axi’icultuml  produce  includinx  paddy,  rice  meal,  copra,  rubber,  etc.; 
foodstuff  includinx  milled  rice,  pork,  bansntk,  etc. 


142  25.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  AND  PAID  BY  FARMERS 

PRICES  AND  WAGES  1953  ^lOO' 


1952 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1958 

_ 

1 

9  5 

II 

s 

m 

IV 

I 

n 

p 

CHINA  (Taiwan) 

i 

i 

s 

Prices  received  by  farmers  (R) 

74 

92 

102 

no 

122 

122 

119 

124 

127 

■E3 

H 

Prices  paid  by  ioimers  (P)  . 

73 

93 

101 

111 

118 

118 

120 

125 

127 

H 

Cultivation 

cost  .  .  . 

73 

93 

106 

113 

125  i 

122 

124  ' 

131 

131 

Domestic  expenditure 

73 

92 

117 

117 

116 

119 

123 

126 

... 

Ratio  (R)  (P)  . 

102 

99 

100 

99 

103 

101 

103  . 

msm 

102 

... 

INDIA  (Punjab) 

1 

■ 

Prices  received  by  formers  (R) 

94 

94 

78 

97 

104 

115 

122 

138 

msm 

■ 

Prices  paid  by  formers  (P)  . 

98 

86 

96 

mum 

112 

117 

125 

115 

... 

Cultivation 

cost  . 

92 

79 

91 

95 

105 

109 

118 

132 

112 

... 

Domestic  expenditure 

101 

msm 

91 

99 

no 

111  ' 

113 

116 

122 

117 

... 

... 

Ratio  (R)  -f-  (P)  . 

92 

96 

90 

mssm 

msm 

99 

102 

mum 

94 

... 

INDIA  (West  Bengal,  1954=100) 

■ 

Prices  received  by  formers  (R)  . 

100 

102 

118 

135 

143  I 

160 

121 

137 

■ 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  (P)  . 

98 

106 

113 

119  1 

125 

121 

113 

119 

Cultivation  cost  . 

100 

98 

105 

111 

114 

114  1 

112 

113 

_ 

Domestic  expenditure 

97 

118 

124 

131 

124 

113 

122 

... 

Ratio  (R)  -T- 

P)  .  .  .  . 

.  . 

105 

111 

119 

128 

125 

108 

115 

.  .  . 

m 

JAPAN**  {Apr  1953-Mar  1954=100) 

Prices  received  by  farmers  (R) 

85t 

98t 

95t 

98 

99 

97 

97 

97 

96 

96 

97 

99 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  (P)  . 

98t 

■ml 

lOU 

msm 

103 

103 

102 

102 

■ns 

103 

104 

Cultivation 

cost  . 

, 

991; 

98t 

98 

100 

99 

98  I 

97 

97 

96 

97 

HI 

Domestic  expenditure 

97t 

■ml 

103t 

106 

105 

■  IiM 

105  1 

105 

107 

■H 

H 

Ratio  (R)  -T-  (P)  . 

•  • 

87t 

96t 

94t 

_ 1 

97 

94 

94 

94 

95 

94 

93 

94 

95 

i 

a.  Oritrinal  base;  China  (Taiwan)  1952,  India, 

Punjab, 

Sep  1938/Aux 

b.  Index  numbers  of 

commodity  prices 

in  478 

towns  or  vilUget. 

1939;  We»l  Bengal,  1939;  Japan,  Apr  1961/Mar  1952. 

Annual  fisures  prior  to  1956  relate 

to  fiscal 

year  April  to  Itud 

26.  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF 

MAJOR  EXPORT 

COMMODITIES 

1958 

1 

9  5 

II 

■ 

Unit 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

S9 

m 

IV 

I 

n 

RICE 

Burma 

/  per  L.  ton 

52.5 

60.0 

49.0 

41.1 

35.6 

34.2 

37.0 

37.0 

37.0 

34.2 

33.0 

32.7 

32.0 

SJ 

China(Taiwan)Wr|  per  mjon 

2,125 

3,527 

3,133 

2,634 

3,776 

3,644 

3,643 

— 

3,643 

5,307 

5,309 

— 

_ 

SJU 

Thailand 

per  L.  ton 

56.7 

63.4 

57.3 

50.5 

48.9 

49.8 

53.1 

54.5 

52.5 

47.4 

49.1 

48.4 

46.3 

«1 

SUGAR 

China  (Taiwan)  VSt  per  ton 

151.1 

98.2 

104.9 

104.6 

104.3 

139.3 

98.4 

94.2 

99.8 

83.6 

85.5 

82.8 

85.4 

SJ 

India 

Rs.per  maund. 

30.4 

28.4 

31.1 

28.1 

27.9 

30.8 

32.5 

36.0 

35.7 

35.7 

35.7 

35.7 

Indonesia 

Rp.per  100  kg’ 

286 

285 

308 

306 

302 

350 

418 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

Philippines 

Peso  per  picul 

14.3 

15.2 

14.9 

13.8 

14.0 

14.8 

15.3 

15.4 

15.4 

14.5 

14.9 

15.1 

15.1 

... 

TEA 

Ceylon 

Rs.  per  lb. 

2.30 

2.46 

3.11 

3.30 

3.00 

2.78 

2.75 

2.67 

2.71 

2.69 

2.82 

2.61 

2.84 

n 

China  (Taiwan)  NT$  per 

8.71 

9.64 

11.25 

11.49 

11.96 

10.08 

12.67 

13.44 

12.36 

16.43 

17.16 

17.84 

14.51 

liS 

India' 

Rs.  per  lb. 

1.64 

2.00 

3.18 

3.05 

2.58 

2.63 

2.52 

3.09 

2.35 

2.12 

2.18 

2.68 

2.48 

ISi 

Indonesia 

Rp.per  looks. 

912 

1,037 

1,469 

1,459 

1,072 

1,097 

1,116 

1,138 

1,081 

1,172 

1,092 

1,073 

... 

PEPPER 

Cambodia 

Rt.per  63.42  kg. 

5,004 

6,238 

4,663 

3,507 

4,350 

4,771 

3,465 

3,550 

3,075 

2,783 

2,650 

2,783 

3,050 

India 

Rs.per  maund 

337.7 

285.9 

162.4 

131.6 

110.9 

77.7 

71.7 

90.0 

71.2 

94.0 

92.5 

95.0 

... 

Indonesia 

Rp.per  lOOkg. 

3,031 

2,583 

1,478 

745 

SSI 

469 

457 

526 

4J7 

!  408 

438 

456 

... 

Sarawak 

Mf  per  picul 

447.9 

313.7 

159.6 

109.6 

70.2 

69.5 

66.9 

—  70.0  — 

—  72.9  — 

Singapore 

M$  per  picul 

507.4 

395.3 

204.8 

135.6 

94.7 

72.8 

69.8 

75.7 

68.3 

1  71.5 

75.0 

88.7 

100.8 

ISI 

HIDES 

Pakistan 

Rs.per  28  lbs.'' 

24.42 

21.61 

25.54 

31.72 

29.49 

29.08 

29.24 

28.00 

26.75 

;  27.10 

34.50 

1117.03 

120.00 

llOil 

SKINS 

' 

India 

Rs.per  100  pcs. 

266.8 

336.0 

320.0 

287.6 

300.4 

353.1 

336.9 

321.1 

350.8 

i  375.0 

375.0 

388.3 

... 

Pakistan 

Rs.per  100  pcs. 

178.7 

208.2 

211.9 

254.6 

287.4 

252.5 

242.8 

241.7 

1  256.2 

274.2 

365.8 

375.6 

31U 

GROUNDNUTS 

1 

India 

Rs.per  maund 

22.94 

29.11 

21.36 

15.94 

24.42 

25.34 

25.15 

1  28.21 

26.42 

26.36 

28.82 

30.36 

... 

COPRA 

Ceylon 

Rs.  per  candy 

203.8 

267.2 

246.8 

209.5 

212.2 

239.8 

264.8 

259.0 

272.7 

1  299.1 

302.9 

299.8 

310.5 

31U 

Federation  of 

Malaya 

M$  per  picul 

28.82 

35.30 

30.68 

26.38 

25.70 

26.85 

35.13 

34.50 

41.33 

I  43.17 

42.17 

38.83 

43.50 

39JI 

Indonesia 

Rp.per  100  kg. 

169 

219 

194 

193 

178 

1S6 

179 

1  186 

227 

1  256 

231 

... 

Philippines 

peso  perlOOkg. 

24.63 

36.62 

30.76 

27.12 

26.02 

28.43 

37.70 

1  35.83 

44.99 

!  51.89 

50.35 

39.20 

47.16 

... 

Singapore 

M$  per  picul 

29.09 

37.59 

32.55 

28.14 

27.45 

27.34 

33.89 

;  32.81 

38.96 

1  42.30 

43.26 

37.73 

42.25 

38il 

RUBBER, 

NATURAL 

! 

Burma 

K.  per  lb. 

i.iot 

1.10 

0.81 

1.29 

1.58 

1.31 

Cambodia 

Ri.  per  kg. 

... 

13.98 

18.75 

18.26 

16.45 

16.47 

i  16.37 

17.43 

1  17.65 

18.77 

20.6i 

23.5i 

... 

Ceylon 

Rs.  per  lb. 

1.76 

1.54 

1.36 

1.56 

1.50 

1.43 

1.24 

1.20 

1.29 

;  1.29 

1.43 

1.51 

1.53 

Ii3 

Indonesia 

Rp.per  looks. 

853 

565 

545 

888 

821 

746 

641 

,  640 

685 

1  694 

778 

ir'ii 

Singapore 

M  Cents  per  lb. 

96.07 

67.44 

67.30 

114.16 

96.76 

88.75 

80.25 

81.19 

87.03 

i  87.19 

98.27 

103.68 

104.92 

Thailand 

Baht  per  kg. 

10.14 

7.30 

8.17 

13.59 

11.25 

10.87 

10.33 

10.20 

12.01 

12.52 

14.35 

14.93 

14.96 

llS 

PRICES  AND  WAGES 

26.  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  MAJOR  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  (Cont'd) 


9  5  9 


miFlCATIONS: 

EICE;  Burma — Average  of  export  contract  prices  f.o.b.  white  rice, 
Na  1  small  mills  special  ngasein.  China  (Taiwan) — Unit  value  of 
export  of  rice  and  paddy.  Thailand — Export  price  f.o.b.  Bangkok, 
whit*  rice  6%  broken;  prior  to  1956  export  contract  price  f.o.b. 
SUGAB:  China  (Taiwan) — ^Monthly  average  price  of  all  kinds  of 
•Otar  f.o.b.  Taiwan  ports.  India — ^Wholesale  prices,  D.  28  Kanpur. 
Itiamttia — Domestic  wh(de8ale  prices  of  white  sugar,  Djakarta. 
PUippimet — Wholesale  prices  of  centrifugal  sugar,  Manila. 

TEA:  Ceylon — Average  prices  for  all  grade  f.o.b.  China  (Taiwan) 
—Unit  value  of  export  of  black  tea.  For  1961,  average  of  Jan- 
India — Export  price  at  Calcutta  auctions,  leaf,  all  types. 
Inatuetia-  Export  prices  f.o.b.  for  B.O.P.,  O.P..  P.S.  and  B.P. 

Cambodia — Wholesale  prices,  black  ex.etore.  India — 
JWeiale  price,  ungarbled  (alleppey)  Calcutta.  Indoneaia— 
Export  price,  f.o.b.  black  Lampong.  Sarawak — Unit  value  of 
of  black  pepper.  Singapore — ^Average  wholeale  price, 
aaca  Lampong. 

HIDK:  Paldetan — Average  wholeale  price  of  Karachi  unframed 
•ninieted  mixed  12/40  lbs.  (buffalo),  Karachi. 

SEpiS:  India — Wholeale  price  of  raw  goat  skin,  average  quality, 
yjjtnto.  Pakistan — ^Average  wholeale  price  of  shep  skin,  Papra 
laewooled  all  prime),  Karachi. 

GSOUTONUTS:  fndio— Wholeale  price  of  ground  nuts,  machine 
Cuddalore. 

*®TJl^C*ylon— f.o.b.  price  for  all  grade.  Federation  of  Malaya 
~.*5*"***“  price,  Bundried.  Indonesia-Export  price  f.o.b. 
Prior  to  August  1961  "f.mjs.  and  mixed”.  Philippines — 
price,  resecada,  Manila.  Singapore — Wholesale  price, 

WMried. 

NATURAL:  Burma — Unit  value  of  exports.  Cambodia — 
exports.  Ceylon — f.o.b.  price  of  all  grade  of  rubber 
“tex.  Indonesia — Export  price  f.o.b.  R.S.S.  1  and 
Singapore — Buyers*  midday  price,  f.o.b.  Singapore  No.  1 
j^i^hale.  Annual  price  are  the  average  ot  daily  price, 
/■"■•l^nit  value  of  exports  of  rubber  sm(Aed  abet.  Annual 
^  whole  kingdom,  monthly  and  quarterly  figure 
"«•  to  Port  of  Bangkok  only. 


TIMBER:  Burma — Unit  value  of  teak  exports.  Federation  of  Malaya 
— Unit  value  of  net  exports  ot  timber.  North  Borneo — Unit  value 
of  sawn  logs  for  1951-1964;  sawn  logs  and  veneer  logs,  non- 
coniferous  from  1965  to  date.  PAtlippines — ^Unit  value  of  exports 
of  logs  and  lumber.  Thailand — Unit  value  of  exports  of  tek 
board.  Annual  figure  relate  to  whole  kingdom,  monthly  and 
quarterly  figure  relate  to  Port  of  Bangkok  only. 

WOOL,  RAW:  Pakistan — Unit  value  of  exports. 

COTTON,  RAW:  Burma — ^Unit  value  of  exports.  India — ^Wholeale 
price,  Jarilla  M.G.F.,  Bombay;  since  August  1969-JariUa  M.G. 
Madhya  Pradeh  26/32"  Staple,  Bombay.  Pakistan — Unit  value  of 
exports. 

JUTE,  RAW:  India — Dometic  price  at  Calcutta,  raw  lightnings. 
Pakistan — Dometic/export  f.o.b.  Chittagong,  raw,  baled,  export 
firsts.  United  Kingdom— Dometic/import  prie  c.  and  f.  Dunde, 
Pakistan  mill  firsts. 

HEMP,  RAW:  Philippines — Dometic/export  price  at  Manila,  Manila 
Hemp,  Grade  G. 

GROUND-NUT  OIL:  India — Wholeale  price,  naked,  Bombay, 

PALM  OIL:  Indonesia — Export  price  f.o.b. 

COCONUT  OIL:  Ceylon — f.o.b.  price  for  all  grade.  Philippines— 
Wholeale  price,  Manila.  Singapore — f.o.b.  Singapore. 

RAYON  YARN:  Japan — Export  price  f.o.b.  viscose,  120  denier 
hank,  Ist  grade. 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS:  India — Wh<rieale  price  of  grey  standard 
shirting  36"  X  38  yds.  Bombay.  Japan — Export  price  f.ab.,  bevy 
shirting  s/2003  grey  88". 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES:  India— Export  price  of  bags,  B-twills 
21  lbs.  44  X  261"  f.s.s.  Calcutta.  India— Dometic/export  price  of 
heeian  cloth  101  oz.  40"  Calcutta. 

TIN:  Indonesia — Unit  value  of  exports  of  tin  and  tin  ore.  Singar 
pore — Export  price  ex-works.  Thailand — Unit  value  <rf  exports 
of  tin  ore  and  tin  in  concentrate.  Annual  figure  relate  to  wht^ 
kingdom,  monthly  and  quarterly  figure  relate  to  Port  of  Bangk^ 
only. 

PETROLEUM,  CRUDE:  Indonesia — Unit  value  of  exports  of  crude 
petndeum.  Sarawak — Unit  value  of  exports  of  crude  petnrfeum. 

a.  Since  third  quarter  1969,  Rs.  per  82  lbs. 


27.  WAGtlS  Base  for  index  numbers,  1953' 
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1954  1 

1 

1955  1 

1956  1 

1957  ; 

1 

1959  || 

1959 

1 

9  5 

9 

El 

IV 

!  I  ' 

m 

Oct 

CEYLON 

Index  of  wages  [ 

Tea  and  rubber  estate  workers'*  .  .  .  ! 

i 

102 

i 

106  i 

107  1 

106 

110 

109 

110  1 

I 

,  109 

i 

no 

no 

109 

Government  workers  (Colombo)'  ...  ! 

100 

104  j 

106  1 

109  1 

125  , 

125 

!  ^25  1 

125  1 

125 

12S  1 

CHINA  (Taiwan) 

Index  of  earnings" 

Mining . 

105 

131 

174 

227  j 

243 

i 

237 

125  j 

239 

1  1 

,  ! 

240 

244  ' 

248 

252 

Manufacturing . 

111 

125 

141  ! 

155  ! 

165 

162  1 

170  ; 

179 

173  , 

172 

179 

INDIA 

Wages  or  earnings  {rupees) 

Cotton  mills*  (Bombay,  monthly)  . 

96.3 

94.6 

1 

98.8 

104.2 

111.6  1 

1 

1 

!  115.0  i 

1 

1 

114.5 

1 

112.8 

1 

114.2 

118.3  ' 

Coal  mines'  (Jobria,  weekly)  .... 

14.2 

14.2  j 

17.4 

20.5 

22.0  1 

1  21.9  j 

22.1  1 

22.5 

23.0 

22.6 

, 

lAPAN 

Index  of  earnings' 

' 

Mining . 

101 

>  106 

119 

137 

140 

164 

165 

119 

1  199  1 

159 

131 

Manufacturing . 

105 

109 

120 

124 

127  i 

130 

151 

112 

:  129 

139 

1  118 

Doily  money  wages  of  agricultural  labour. 

! 

347 

male  {yen) . 

295 

301 

306 

1  323 

337  I 

341 

ii  219 

j  362 

1  353 

1  371 

KOREA,  Republic  of 

Earnings'*  {thousand  hwan) 

Mining . 

1  31.6 

1  35.7 

j;  35.2 

36.9 

!i 

36.6 

!  37.1 

1  36.1 

i  ‘ 

37.4 

Manufacturing . 

1  22.3 

!  24.1 

1  24.3 

25.7 

25.6 

26.2 

26.2 

!  26.4  1 

PHILIPPINES 

Index  of  wages'  (Manila) 

Skilled . 

101 

I  101 

1  101 

1 

!  101 

104 

11 

105 

104 

105 

1 

106 

;  106 

:  i 

1  1 

Unskilled . 

99 

!  102 

1  103 

1  102 

,  103 

i;  ^03 

104 

105 

103 

;  103 

;  ...  ] 

a.  Original  base:  Ceylon,  1939;  China  (Taivian),  June  1949;  Japan, 
1955;  Philippines,  1956. 

b.  Daily  rates  of  minimum  wages  (basic  wages  plus  special  allowance). 

c.  Monthly  wage  rates  for  unskilled  male  workers  in  government 
employment. 

d.  Daily  average  of  wages  and  allowances  including  payment  in  kind. 

e.  Monthly  minimum  basic  wages  plus  dearness  allowance. 


f.  Average  weekly  earnings  (basic  wages  plus  dearness  allowance  ig 
other  payments)  of  underground  miners  and  loaders  in  coal  miia 

g.  Average  monthly  cash  earnings  per  regular  workers. 

h.  Total  monthly  average  earnings  of  regtilar  employees  based  on  tk 
payroll  returns  from  about  400  constant  sample  atablishaag 
throughout  the  country  engaged  in  mining  and  manafaetaiiv 
(excluding  tobacco  and  salt  manufacturing). 

i.  Daily  average  wage  rates  of  all  classes  of  workers. 


28.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  COST  OF  LIVING* 

- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 


1954 

1955 

Q 

9  5 

!■ 

1 

■i 

m 

m 

m 

A.  All  items  | 

BURMA;  Rangoon . 

96 

98 

111 

119 

115 

125 

no 

96 

97 

97 

102 

IE* 

CAMBODIA:  Phnom-Penh . 

108 

121 

127 

127 

135  ! 

140 

139 

135 

137 

143 

146 

11 

CEYLON:  Ck>lombo . 

100 

99 

99 

101 

103 

102 

104 

103 

104 

103 

104 

K 

CHINA;  Taipei . 

102 

112 

123 

133 

134 

134 

13611 

137 

140 

152 

156 

li 

FED.  OF  MALAYA . 

94 

91 

92 

96 

95 

94 

94 

93 

92 

91 

90 

6 

HONG  KONG . 

98 

95 

97 

98 

96 

97 

98 

105 

104 

108 

102 

I 

INDIA  {interim  index) . 

95 

90 

99 

104 

109 

113 

114  1 

no 

113 

117 

118 

HI 

IRAN . 

118 

122 

130 

139 

140 

139 

144  , 

155 

166 

164 

168 

JAPAN  {urban) . 

106 

105 

106 

109 

108 

109 

109 

108 

109 

no 

111 

iii 

KOREA:  Seoul . 

137 

11231 

284 

350 

339 

343 

343 

342 

351 

356 

370 

E 

LAOS:  Vientiane . 

123 

125 

141 

174 

187 

207 

189  i 

204 

... 

PAKISTAN:  Karachi . 

98 

94 

97 

106 

no 

114 

103 

101 

104 

108 

iio 

i;: 

Narayanganj . 

84 

85 

99 

104 

no 

120 

107 

104 

107 

112 

111 

lU 

PHILIPPINES:  Manila . 

99 

98 

100 

102 

105 

106 

107 

104 

102 

105 

106 

HI 

SINGAPORE . 

93 

91 

92 

94 

92 

91 

92 

92 

91 

91 

92 

4- 

THAILAND:  Bangkok . 

100 

105 

111 

118 

125 

129 

121 

120 

123 

118 

115 

i:: 

VIET-NAM:  Saigon . 

113 

124 

139 

133 

130 

132 

131 

134 

132 

134 

132 

in 

B.  Food 

BURMA:  Rangoon . 

97 

96 

106 

119 

115 

128 

107 

90 

91 

... 

CAMBODIA:  Phnom-Penh . 

103 

119 

130 

129 

141 

146 

146 

140 

144 

146 

isi 

» 

CEYLON:  Colombo . 

100 

99 

97 

99 

100 

98 

99 

98 

101 

98 

99 

i 

CHINA;  Taipei . 

102 

108 

126 

137 

138 

138 

142|| 

142 

146 

166 

168 

10 

FED.  OF  MALAYA . 

90 

87 

88 

93 

91 

90 

91 

90 

88 

88 

87 

t 

HONG  KONG . 

95 

90 

95 

95 

93 

95 

S6 

108 

105 

111 

103 

T 

INDIA  {interim  index) . 

93 

85 

97 

103 

109 

114 

115 

109 

111 

119 

120 

in 

INDONESIA:  Djakarta . 

106 

141 

161 

177 

258 

264 

286 

306 

300 

321 

316 

3;: 

IRAN . 

114 

114 

121 

126 

120 

118 

120 

131 

142 

_ 

... 

JAPAN  {urban) . 

108 

105 

105 

108 

106 

107 

107 

106 

106 

108 

In 

IS 

KOREA:  Seoul . 

116 

11206 

282 

339 

310 

324 

301 

295 

310 

316 

330 

IS 

LAOS:  Vientiane . 

122 

118 

122 

157 

174 

208 

170 

198 

... 

PAKISTAN:  Karachi . 

98 

95 

100 

113 

117 

123 

108 

106 

no 

116 

iie 

k 

Narayanganj . 

79 

80 

97 

102 

105 

108 

106 

101 

102 

108 

109 

12 

PHILIPPINES;  Mcmila . 

99 

98 

101 

105 

111 

112 

113 

106 

102 

107 

110 

i» 

SINGAPORE . 

91 

88 

89 

91 

87 

'  86 

86 

86 

85 

84 

85 

THAILAND:  Bangkok . 

98 

103 

108 

117 

126 

131 

121 

118 

122 

116 

112 

IS 

VIETNAM:  Saigon . 

107 

121 

140 

129 

125 

129 

127 

128 

123 

126 

123 

_JS 

GENERAL  NOTES:  All  figures  refer  to  working  class  expenditures 
except  for  the  following  countries:  China  (Taiwan),  public  servants; 
Hong  Kong,  clerical  and  technical  workers;  Indonesia,  government 
employees;  Japan,  urban  population;  Republic  of  Korea,  salary 
workers  and  wage  earners;  Laos,  middle  class;  Singapore,  low  in¬ 
come  clerks  and  labourers;  Thailand,  low  salaried  workers  and  civil 
servants. 


a.  Original  base:  Burma,  1941;  Cambodia,  1949;  Ceylon,  1952: 
(Taiwan),  Jan-Jun  1987  prior  to  1969,  1966  since  1969;  Hong 
Mar  1947;  India,  1949;  Indonesia  July  1938;  Japan,  1961  for 
prior  to  1966,  1965  for  subsequent  years;  Repub’ic  of  Korts, 
Lews,  Dec  1948;  Federation  of  Ma’aya,  Jan.  1949;  Pekistsa  w 
1948/Mar  1949;  Philippines,  1966;  Singapore,  1939;  ThailaU,  V 
1938/Mar  1939 ;  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  1949. 
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End  of  period 
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»  :  311 

t  i  tl 


neeiri 

I  BUM, 

i  09  tk 

iohnao 

■ctBiiv 


a  h 


)6  IS 
)0  :  SI 
» 

18 
38 
11 
70 


10 
11 
06 
92 
IS 
32  I  ISj 


51  I 
99  IK 

68  I  h: 

87  '  « 

03  1  i" 


18  !  1^' 


112  W 
IM 

52:  Wo* 
mg 

roll  1*' 

!«•«.  Al* 
iaiMl.  if 


jOBMA 

Ibney  lupply  .  • 

Cunenqr:  net  active 
pqtotit  money  . 

PriTOte  time  deposits  (Commercial 

banks)  . 

Q^PTonfflent  deposits 
Union  Bank  oi  Burma  . 
Uonunercial  Book* 

losk  deatings . 

F(«ign  assets . 

Onion  Bank  oi  Burma 
OoBunetdol  bonks 
rwinii  on  private  sector 
Icoounetcial  banks)  . 
h/wm  on  government  . 

Union  Bc^  oi  Burma*’  .  . 

Commercial  banks  . 

Sutei  oi  interest  {%  per  annum) 

CoD  money  rate  ....  A 
YitVi  oi  long  term  gov't  bonds'A 
Exdumge  rate  (selling)  .... 

iDIA  [million  riels) 

Kooey  supply 

Currency:  in  circulation  .  .  . 

Demand  deposits  in  commercial 

banks  . 

Pnrate  time  deposits  .... 

lank  clearings . A 

Foreign  assets . 

Banque  Nationale  du  Cambodge 
Commercial  banks  .... 
nniM  on  private  sector  . 
diiai  on  government  by  Banque 
Nationale  du  Cambodge 
iN  [million  rupees) 

Honey  supply  .  .  . 

Cnnency:  net  active  . 

Deposit  money  .  . 

FiiTate  time  deposits  . 

Goremment  deposits 
Centred  Bonk  oi  Ceylon 
Commercial  banks 
losk  clearings  . 
lonk  debits'*  .... 

Fonign  assets  . 

Central  Bank  oi  Ceylon 
Commercial  banks  . 
dams  on  the  private  sector 
(commercial  banks)  . 

Qoiiss  on  government  . 

Central  Bank  oi  Ceylon 
Other  banks  .  .  . 

Boles  oi  interest  (%  per  annum) 

CoD  money  rate  . 

Treasury  1^  rote  . 

Tield  oi  long  term  gov't  bonds'A 
^tdiange  rate  (selling) 

BWA  (Taiwan,  million  new 
Koesy  supply  .  . 

Ctnency;  net  active 
Deposit  money 
birds  time  deposits 
^'erniunent  deposits 
Bonk  oi  Taiwan  . 

Other  bonks  .  . 

Cwnterport  iunds  . 

B®k  dearings  .  . 

(*dgn  assets 

oi  Teriwem:  net) 
on  private  sector* 

Bonk  (d  Taiwan  . 

Other  banks  . 

3jis  on  government'. 

Bonk  oi  Taiwan  .  . 

Dftst  banks 

^  on  official  enuae's' 

Bonk  oi  Taiwan  . 

“••■•tcial  bemks 


Taiwan 


1953 

1954 

1957 

1958 

1958 

_ 

■ 

n 

9  5 

9 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

753 

842 

1,116 

1,343 

1,106 

1,311 

1,298 

— 

1,311 

— 

1,584 

1,603 

1,566 

1,526 

1,511 

500 

567 

725 

746 

853 

839 

853 

1,120 

1,122 

1,070 

1,043 

1,015 

253 

275 

391 

513 

360 

458 

459 

458 

464 

481 

496 

483 

496 

52 

77 

122 

100 

118 

117 

118 

122 

121 

130 

131 

174 

498 

297 

248 

248 

282 

281 

293 

281 

300 

294 

336 

305 

291 

464 

183 

130 

117 

77 

50 

55 

50 

44 

26 

55 

42 

57 

34 

114 

118 

131 

205 

231 

238 

231 

256 

268 

281 

263 

234 

234 

241 

283 

333 

356 

310 

312 

280 

280 

315 

323 

312 

279 

1,058 

643 

540 

652 

446 

576 

613 

576 

599 

665 

691 

688 

657 

991 

555 

415 

535 

382 

490 

538 

490 

501 

587 

608 

613 

576 

67 

88 

124 

117 

64 

86 

75 

86 

98 

78 

83 

75 

81 

161 

212 

216 

250 

343 

270 

273 

270 

298 

263 

265 

273 

299 

213 

543 

941 

1,020 

1,002 

1,185 

1.141 

1,185 

1,454 

1,401 

1,399 

1,345 

1,369 

151 

388 

652 

662 

762 

710 

609 

710 

946 

818 

773 

748 

735 

62 

155 

289 

358 

240 

475 

532 

475 

508 

583 

626 

597 

634 

1.10 

0.98 

1.27 

1.42 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

4.775 

4.808 

4.778 

4.808 

4.775 

4.785 

4.780 

4.785 

4.760 

4.760 

4.775 

4.780 

999 

1,058 

1,355 

1,472 

1*588 

1,472 

1,699 

1.856 

1,775 

1,791 

1,871 

1,035 

1,104 

693 

885 

895 

885 

948 

1,160 

1,017 

965 

37 

15 

84 

76 

100 

76 

89 

133 

159 

153 

173 

IzS 

273 

446 

412 

481 

520 

513 

514 

523 

518 

613 

634 

576 

1,968 

2.559 

2,911 

3,442 

3,540 

3,442 

3,506 

3,757 

3,718 

3,732 

3,736 

1,751 

2,454 

2,756 

3,366 

3,435 

3,366 

3,445 

3,672 

3,552 

3,576 

3,592 

217 

155 

76 

105 

76 

62 

86 

165 

156 

143 

329 

563 

812 

776 

791 

776 

787 

843 

966 

1,061 

1,032 

1,014 

1,014 

1,014 

1,014 

1.014 

1,014 

1,014 

1,014 

1,014 

1,014 

1,014 

827 

957 

1,073 

1,127 

1,040 

1,077 

1,072 

1,077 

1,089 

1,094 

1.128 

1,153 

1,171 

335 

342 

384 

435 

530 

501 

530 

529 

546 

568 

576 

492 

615 

688 

726 

605 

547 

571 

547 

560 

548 

578 

585 

595 

387 

tm 

451 

513 

560 

618 

592 

618 

631 

646 

654 

665 

676 

53 

116 

176 

128 

164 

183 

164 

146 

136 

mm 

95 

7 

3 

42 

67 

12 

28 

12 

28 

15 

18 

21 

16 

15 

46 

74 

109 

116 

136 

171 

136 

131 

118 

87 

88 

80 

671 

758 

735 

730 

661 

769 

652 

690 

693 

722 

766 

742 

1,148 

qE  3 

1,111 

970 

1,082 

951 

1,004 

1,008 

1,128 

1,112 

342 

656 

880 

898 

700 

653 

657 

653 

641 

604 

557 

504 

504 

245 

524 

655 

737 

591 

539 

534 

539 

530 

495 

449 

392 

398 

97 

132 

225 

161 

109 

114 

122 

114 

111 

109 

112 

106 

207 

247 

256 

344 

399 

436 

436 

436 

452 

447 

462 

458 

461 

788 

622 

682 

771 

918 

872 

918 

945 

993 

mm 

1,157 

1,187 

227 

27 

18 

11 

88 

261 

228 

261 

273 

318 

405 

470 

487 

56l 

595 

583 

671 

683 

656 

639 

656 

672 

674 

669 

687 

700 

0.96 

0.50 

Ei] 

1.08 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.42 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.91 

1.59 

E  km 

0.88 

1.54 

1.59 

1.67 

1.80 

1.91 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

3*85 

3.79 

3.13 

2.99 

2.91 

2.89 

2.86 

2.82 

2.79 

2.74 

2.71 

2.69 

4.762 

dollars) 

4.795 

4.772 

4.765 

4.755 

4.755 

4.755 

4.752 

4.749 

4.750 

4.750 

4.758 

1,617 

2,103 

2,636 

3,261 

3,938 

5,238 

4,582 

5,238 

5,184 

5,410 

5,377 

5,420 

5.401 

1,072 

1  $1 

1,883 

2,228 

2,927 

2,679 

2,927 

2,837 

2,897 

2,914 

3,029 

3,014 

545 

763 

1,378 

1,710 

2,310 

1,903 

2,310 

2,346 

2,514 

2,463 

2,391 

2,387 

698 

887 

1,049 

1,473 

2,687 

2,288 

2,687 

3,026 

3.448 

3,279 

3,438 

3,449 

584 

810 

998 

1,295 

1,606 

1,738 

1,720 

1.738 

1,905 

1,879 

2,061 

2,184 

2,112 

536 

743 

826 

1,167 

1,441 

1,551 

1,504 

1,551 

1,694 

1,685 

1,837 

1,969 

1,882 

48 

67 

172 

128 

164 

188 

217 

188 

211 

194 

224 

215 

230 

637 

631 

1,485 

1,678 

1,623 

1,760 

1,623 

1,729 

2.088 

2,321 

2,098 

2,172 

1,740 

2,887 

3,857 

5,121 

5,410 

4,914 

5,568 

5,788 

6,977 

6,935 

7,707 

7,375 

412 

134 

528 

649 

1,708 

1,279 

1,708 

1,706 

1,974 

1,439 

1,476 

1,590 

816 

1,283 

2,286 

3,131 

4,414 

3,967 

4,414 

4,986 

5,828 

6,145 

6.183 

6,218 

79 

167 

402 

470 

731 

1,023 

977 

1.023 

1,125 

1.466 

1,729 

warm 

1,611 

737 

1,116 

1,646 

1,816 

2,400 

3,391 

2,991 

3,391 

3,861 

4,362 

4,416 

4,473 

4.608 

1,108 

1,477 

1,687 

Umm 

2,388 

2,444 

2,609 

2,444 

2,528 

2,439 

2,536 

2.547 

2,656 

1,092 

1,445 

1,652 

1,974 

2,338 

2,356 

2,535 

2,356 

2,430 

2,195 

2,272 

Rmil 

2,393 

IB 

32 

35 

46 

50 

88 

74 

88 

99 

244 

265 

266 

263 

1,342 

1,596 

1,958 

2,475 

2,817 

3,058 

3,165 

3,058 

3,009 

2,711 

3,229 

3,277 

3,212 

1,257 

1,506 

1,860 

2,385 

2,739 

2,956 

3,083 

2,956 

2,927 

2,634 

3,092 

3,137 

3,070 

85 

98 

90 

78 

102 

82 

102 

82 

77 

137 

140 

142 

29.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  (Cont'd) 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  End  of  period 


- ...^ 

■1 

1 

9  5 

9 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

^^■11 

D 

II 

■I 

Ho 

CHINA  (Taiwan,  million  new  Taiwan  dollars)  [Cont’d) 

Exchange  rate 

Buying: 

Sugar,  Rice  Exports 

Other  Exports; 

14.49 

15.55 

20.35 

20.35 

20.35 

36.08 

24.58 

36.08 

36.08 

Government  .... 

15.55 

15.55 

20.35 

26.35 ) 

26.35 

37.58 

36.08 

37.58 

Private . 

15.55 

15.55 

26.35 

26.35  5 

39.42  ^ 

39.75 

3S| 

Non-Trade . 

15.55 

15.55 

21.95- 

24.68 

24.68 

36.08 ) 

36.08 

)  36.08 

36.08 

29.05 

29.05 

29.05 

37.58 ) 

(37.58 

39.28 

39.42J 

Selling: 

Government  Imports  . 

15.65 

18.78 

24.78 

24.78 

24.78 

36.38 

24.78 

36.38 

36.38 

36.38 

36.38 

36.38 

3U 

Other  Imports  .... 

18.78 

18.78 

32.28 

32.28 

32.28 

37.78 1 

1 37.78 

39.48 

39.62'| 

Non-Trade . 

■i 

15.65 

18.78 

15.65) 

18.78) 

24.78 

24.78 

24.78 

36.38 

37.78J 

36.38 

36.38 

137.78 

36.38 

39.48 

36.38  ?• 
39.62-1 

39.75 

3S8 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA 

and  SINGAPORE  (million  Malayan  dollars) 

Money  suppl^ . 

997 

1.068 

1,267 

1,268 

1,230 

1,240 

1,190 

1.240 

1,277 

1,301 

1,360 

1,375 

IJI 

« 

(£ 

L71 

111! 

lU 

Currency:  net  active  . 

646 

711 

861 

892 

889 

895 

861 

895 

911 

934 

967 

976 

Deposit  money  .... 

351 

357 

406 

376 

341 

345 

329 

345 

366 

367 

393 

399 

Time  deposits . 

220 

243 

338 

320 

305 

352 

338 

352 

373 

400 

434 

446 

Bonk  debits*' ' . 

A 

1,438 

1,600 

1,679 

1,628 

1,625 

1,707 

1,715 

1,748 

1,768 

1,823 

Foreign  assets . 

1,213 

1,289 

1,539 

1,468 

1,375 

1,466 

1,345 

1,466 

1.436 

1,459 

1,524 

1,560 

Currency  Board  .... 

827 

892 

965 

992 

1,004 

1,082 

980 

1.082 

1,116 

1,116 

1,145 

1.154 

Other  banks  (net)  .... 

386 

397 

574 

476 

371 

384 

365 

384 

320 

343 

379 

Kfl 

411 

41S 

Claims  on  private  sector  . 

179 

217 

244 

292 

330 

349 

377 

349 

389 

386 

404 

399 

Claims  on  government  . 

35 

43 

37 

45 

38 

51 

49 

51 

54 

55 

62 

68 

R 

Exchange  rate  (par  rate)  . 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.06 

3.04 

3.05 

3.05 

3.06 

31 

HONG  KONG  (million  HK  dollars) 

Money  supply . 

Currency  notes:  in  circulation 

802 

728 

727 

732 

755 

772 

756 

772 

789 

789 

806 

8U 

lA 

Bonk  clearings . 

A 

1,035 

1,140 

1,160 

1,276 

1,412 

1.309 

1,235 

1,307 

1,218 

1,411 

1,501 

1.682 

INDIA  (thousand  million  rupees) 

Money  supply . 

17.09 

18.32 

20.47 

21.79 

22.76 

23.50 

23.15 

23.50 

24.99 

25.31 

24.31 

24.70 

it?) 

Currency:  net  active  . 

11.66 

12.25 

13.86 

14.85 

15.27 

16.06 

15.35 

16.06 

17.25 

17.35 

16.63 

171R 

lYM 

Deposit  money  .... 

5.43 

6.08 

6.61 

6.93 

7.49 

7.43 

7.79 

7.43 

7.74 

7.96 

7.68 

MCll 

IK 

Private  time  deposits  . 
Government  deposits 

4.68 

5.26 

6.13 

6.98 

8.93 

11.40 

10.73 

11.40 

11.85 

12.68 

13.65 

13.74 

lus 

(Reserve  Bonk  oi  India)  . 

1.16 

0.60 

0.59 

0.65 

0.59 

0.62 

0.54 

0.62 

0.61 

0.57 

0.66 

0.61 

Bank  clearings . 

A 

5.49 

5.58 

6.52 

7.03 

7.41 

7.96 

7.96 

8.19 

8.89 

8.75 

8.85 

8.75 

u 

Foreign  assets  (Reserve  Bonk 

oi 

India) . 

7.63 

7.71 

7.75 

6.48 

4.15 

3.07 

3.02 

3.07 

3.31 

3.10 

2.99 

3.16 

u 

Claims  on  private  sector  . 

5.47 

6.16 

7.04 

8.84 

10.14 

10.38 

10.22 

10.38 

11.61 

11.78 

11.30 

11.46 

lU 

Commercial  bonks 

5.28 

5.95 

6.78 

8.48 

9.59 

9.64 

9.51 

9.64 

10.86 

10.89 

10.25 

10.39 

lU 

Cooperative  banks  . 

0.19 

0.21 

0.26 

0.36 

0.55 

0.74 

0.71 

0.74 

0.75 

0.89 

1.05 

1.07 

LI 

Claims  on  government  . 

11.78 

12.11 

14.05 

16.93 

21.88 

26.33 

25.33 

26.33 

26.91 

28.16 

28.45 

28.77 

M 

Reserve  Bank  oi  India  . 

6.06 

6.04 

7.13 

9.82 

14.13 

16.35 

15.86 

16.35 

17.03 

18.03 

16.82 

ImoI 

III 

Other  bonks . 

4.58 

4.98 

5.74 

5.96 

6.63 

8.84 

8.37 

8.84 

8.67 

8.90 

10.46 

10.57 

10.1! 

Treasury  currency  .  .  . 

Rates  oi  interest  (%  per  annum] 

1.14 

1.09 

1.18 

1.15 

1.12 

1.14 

1.10 

1.14 

1.21 

1.24 

1.16 

1.21 

U 

Call  money  rate  .... 

A 

2.12 

2.35 

2.59 

3.21 

3.27 

Yield  oi  long-term  gov't  bonds^A 

3.64 

3.65 

3.72 

3.92 

4.13 

4.17 

4.16 

4.09 

4.05 

4.06 

4.05 

4.01 

41 

Exchange  rate  (selling) 

4.768 

4.808 

4.778 

4.805 

4.770 

4.780 

4.770 

4.780 

4.755 

4.758 

4.778 

4.770 

411 

INDONESIA  (thousand  million  rupiah) 

Money  supply . 

7.49 

11.12 

12.23 

13.39 

18.91 

29.37 

23.93 

29.37 

30.02 

32.38 

24.66 

27.88 

Currency:  net  active  . 

5.22 

7.47 

8.65 

9.37 

14.09 

19.87 

16.46 

19.87 

20.09 

22.84 

20.12 

21.88 

Deposit  money  .... 

2.27 

3.64 

3.59 

4.02 

4.82 

9.49 

7.47 

9.49 

9.93 

9.54 

4.54 

6.00 

Private  time  deposits  . 

0.27 

0.27 

0.33 

0.29 

0.29 

0.34 

0.33 

0.34 

0.35 

0.40 

0.18 

0.17 

Foreign  assets  (net)  .... 

2.02 

1.73 

2.74 

1.66 

1.26 

2.48 

1.90 

2.48 

2.89 

2.72 

3.63 

11.04 

Bank  Indonesia  (net)  .  . 

1.30 

1.15 

1.95 

0.90 

0.58 

2.15 

1.55 

2.15 

2.52 

2.03 

2.73 

9.90 

W 

,  Gross  foreign  assets  . 

2.40 

2.89 

3.50 

2.89 

2.55 

2.48 

1.98 

2.48 

2.74 

2.23 

3.05 

11.09 

1I« 

Foreign  liabilities^  . 

1.10 

1.74 

1.55 

1.99 

1.97 

0.33 

0.43 

0.33 

0.22 

0.20 

0.32 

1.19 

u 

Other  banks . 

0.72 

0.58 

0.79 

0.76 

0.68 

0.33 

0.35 

0.33 

0.37 

0.70 

0.91 

1.14 

... 

Claims  on  private  sector  . 

2.40 

2.83 

4.02 

5.05 

4.47 

6.56 

6.92 

6.56 

7.90 

8.38 

8.90 

10.62 

... 

Bank  Indonesia  .... 

0.44 

0.46 

0.86 

1.00 

0.74 

1.77 

2.03 

1.77 

1.84 

1.56 

2.33 

2.81 

... 

Other  bonks . 

1.96 

2.37 

3.16 

4.05 

3.73 

4.79 

4.89 

4.79 

1  6.06 

6.82 

6.57 

7.82 

... 

Claims  on  government  .  . 

5.92 

9.26 

9.30 

11.46 

20.77 

30.60 

26.41 

30.60 

33.04 

35.83 

31.39 

31.63 

an 

Bank  Indonesia  .... 

5.40 

8.61 

8.50 

10.58 

19.15 

28.46 

24.31 

28.46 

30.85 

33.56 

29.09 

29.36 

Other  banks . 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.67 

1.03 

1.05 

1.03 

1.04 

1.08 

1.07 

... 

Treasury  currency  .  . 

Exchange  rate: 

0.50 

0.63 

0.78 

0.84 

0.95 

1.11 

1.05 

1.11 

1.15 

1.19 

... 

Principal  export  rate  .  .  . 

11.36 

11.36 

11.36 

11.36- 

13.57 

22.7 

30.3 

30.3 

30.3 

30.3 

30.3  j 

36.0 

36D 

lU 

Principal  import  rate  « 

11.44 

11.44 

11.48- 

11.48- 

28.4- 

37.9- 

37.9- 

37.9- 

37.9- 

37.9- 

45.0- 

45D- 

451 

1 

Other  import  rate  .  .  . 

22.95 

22.95 

42.6 

56.8 

56.8 

56.8 

56.8 

56.8 

67.5 

67.5 

0)5 

• 

22.89 

15.26- 

34.42- 

28.68- 

56.8- 

75.8- 

75.8- 

7.58- 

75.8- 

75.8- 

90.0- 

90.0- 

!8> 

1 

22.89 

57.38 

57.38 

78.1 

104.2 

104.2 

104.2 

104.2 

104.2 

\  135.0 

1351) 

1351 

29.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  (Cont'd) 
_ End  of  period _ 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 


1953  1954  !  1955  1956  1957  :  1958 


Oct  Nov 


^[^(lliousand  million  rials,  20th  of  last 

Hootyiupply  . . 

not  QCtivo  .... 

Pipoiii  money . 

PnTote  time  deposits  .... 
(jdTeranient  deposits  .... 

tank  debits . ^ 

Foiagn  assets"  CNotioncd  bonk)  . 
r|niiiii  on  private  sector  . 

notional  Bank . 

Ogosiercial  banks  .... 

ryim  on  government 

(Notional  bonk) . 

on  oificiol  entitles 

[National  bonk) . 

^ptimiga  rote:  sel^g  .... 
jpjlN  {thousand  million  yen) 

Hour  supply . 

Ca^cy:  net  active  .... 

Dtposit  money . 

rme  deposits  (other  banks)  .  . 

Ooremment  deposits  .... 

Bonk  ol  lopon . 

Other  bcmks . 

tank  clearings . A 

Foreign  assets . 

Bo^  oi  Japan . 

Foreign  ^change  Fund  .  .  . 

Other  bonks . 

r|/iiiini  on  private  sector  . 
rimiM  on  government  .... 
Botei  d  interest  (%  per  annum) 

CaD  money  rate  (Tokyo)  .  .  A 

Yield  d  long-term  gov't  bonds'"A 
Eidxmge  rate  [par  rate) 
dZA,  Republic  oi 

million  hwan) 

Xouy  supply . 

CaWcy:  in  circulation  . 

Deposit  money . 

Uodraed  checks  and  bills 

Yme  deposits" . 

loik  clearings . A 

Goremment  deposits  .... 

Cooiteipart  funds . 

Foreign  assets  (Bank  oi  Korea)  . 
Gross  ioreign  assets  .... 
Foreign  liabilities*’  .... 
Beroluotion  proceeds  .  .  . 

Ooime  on  private  sector  . 

Bonk  d  Korea . 

Othm  banks . 

OoiBs  on  government  .... 

Bask  d  Korea . 

Other  banks . 

Qaint  on  official  entities  . 

Bosk  d  Korea . 

Conunerdal  bonks  .... 
hdtange  rate  (official) 
ilSIAN  {million  rupees) 

Roney  supply . 

Currency  in  circulation  . 

Deposit  money . 

Toe  deposits . 

Bosk  deorings'' . A 

Cwemment  deposits  .... 
foreign  assets  (State  Bank  of 
Pobston)* . 


'^uisii  on  private  sector 
(filled  banks)  .... 
dosss  on  government  .... 
Slate  Baiik  of  Pakistan  . 

Ww  banks . 

^*owry  cunency  .... 

(m  provincial  governments 
State  Bank  of  Pakistan  ... 

Bdeduled  banks . 

*^d  interest  (%  per  annum) 
^■oney  rate  .  .  .  .  ^ 

iZ  government 

TOO* . A 

“^age  rate  (selling)  .... 


month  of  period ) 
I  18.17  I  18.52 
'  16.51  I  16.84 

1.66  I  1.68 

,  3.26  3.68 

3.49  3.97 

10.88  i  13.98 
7.12  I  6.76 
I  6.46  I  8.06 
I  3.47  I  4.49 


I  11.00  11.24 

5.02  5.82 

90.50  1 84.50 

1,937  2,013 

I  593  586'' 

I  1,344  1,427'- 

!  ...  2,534 

171 

58  67 

104 

2,080  2,430 

302 

—  19  -  31 


7.82  7.84 

6.68  7.01 

360.0  360.0 


3,543  3,803 

2,372  1 2,575 
1,196  1 1,281 
644  807 


935  1,038 

802  984 

2,270  2,572 

1,247  1,404 

820  937 


I  3.06  3.14 

1 3.320  3.340 


23.59  27.70  36.33  34.03  36.33 

20.78  24.26  27.79  27.79  27.79 

2.81  3.44  I  7.00  6.24  7.00 

5.31  5.79  !  7.30  7.51  7.30 

4.57  6.07  ;  8.08  !!  7.35  :  8.08 

16.80  18.20  '  20.71  18.18  i  25.14 

8.44  18.57  :  19.13  20.49  j  19.13 

10.81  13.98  22.61  ij  19.78  >  22.61 

7.45  8.37  12.73  ||  11.43  12.73 

3.36  ,  5.61  9.88  8.35  9.88 

11.94  j  12.59  14.14  14.39  14.14 

6.88  i  9.09  12.27  i  9.73  12.27 

76.50  I  76.50  76.50  76.50  76.50 


6.57  I  10.94  9.69 

6.34  !  6.33  I  6.32 

360.0  i  360.0  360.0 


4,923  I  5,234  j  5,502  5,273  5,502 

3,466  3,583'  3,742  3,460  3,742 

1,469  1,655  1,770  1,832  1,770 

968  1,083  1,180  ,  1,225  1,180 

696  761  789  758  816 

432  764  822  ;  677  822 

i  1,659  1,268  1,228  1,035  1,228 


1,294  1,314 

3,684  3,998 

2,125  2,329 

1,260  1,367 


1,249  1,314 

3,895  3,998 

2,230  2,329 

1,371  1,367 


I!  I 

2.03  {  1.66  >  0.62  I  2.29 


12.74  13.67  ;  15.46 

76.50  1 76.50  j  76.50 

I 

2,960  3,023  I  3,117 

642’-  703  !  685 

2,318'  I  2,321  i  2,432 

6,195  6,447  ;  6,830 


!  4,641  4,730 


—  49  —  56 

i  9,177  i  9,690 


8.58  I  8.40  :  8.40  8.40 

6.32  6.32  ... 

360.0  ;  360.0  360.0  '  360.0 


3.20  3.20 

4.778  4.785 


j  3.20  3.21 

114.778  4.785 


1,234  1,304  1,385  1,385  1,390 

1,290  1,200  1,235  1,243  1,326 

3,981  3,916  3,859  3,846  3,941 

I'  2,291  2,166  2,026  2,025  2,080 

"  1,382  1,446  1,532  1,519  1,555 

308  305  300  301  305 

194  220  246  235  246 

60  86  79  63  70 

j  134  134  166  172  175 

2.43  1.28  0.95  0.40  0.50 

I 

3.22  3.23  i  3.23  3.24  3.25 

il  4.762  4.765  1 4.782  4.778  4.785 
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CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 


29.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  (Cont’d) 
End  of  period 


19  5  9 


n  I  in  Oct 


PHILIPPINES  (million  pesos) 

Money  supply . 

Cunenq^;  net  active  .... 

Deposit  money . 

Private  time  deposits  .... 

Bank  clearings . A 

Bonk  debits" . A 

Government  deposits  .... 
Central  Bank  oi  the  Philippines 
Philippine  National  Bonk  . 

Foreign  assets  (net) . 

Central  Bank . 

Other  bonks . 

Claims  on  private  sector  (other 

banks) . 

Claims  on  government  .... 
Central  Bank  oi  the  Philippines 

Other  banks . 

Claims  on  oiiicial  entities  .  .  . 

Central  Bank  oi  the  Philippines^ 

Other  banks . 

Exchange  rate  (selling)  .... 

THAILAND  (million  baht) 

Money  supply . 

Currency:  net  active  .... 

Deposit  money . 

Time  deposits . 

Government  deposits  .... 

Bank  oi  Thailand . 

Deposit  money  banks  .  . 

Bank  clearings . A 

Foreign  assets . 

Bank  oi  Thailand . 

Exchange  Fund  . 

Proiits  on  exchange  .... 
Claims  on  private  sector  .  .  . 

Claims  on  government  .... 

Bank  oi  Thailand . 

Deposit  money  banks 
Treasury  bill  rate  (%  per  annum)t^ 
Exchange  rate  (selling)  .... 

VIET-NAM,  Republic  oi 
( thousand  million  piastre) 

Money  supply . 

Currency:  net  active  .... 

Deposit  money . 

Time  deposits . 

Bonk  clearings . A 

Foreign  assets . 

Banque  Nationals  du  Viet-Nom 

Other  banks  (net) . 

Claims  on  private  sector  . 

Claims  on  government  .... 

Banque  Nationals  du  Viet-Nam 
Exchange  rate: 

Oiiicial  rate . 

Controlled  iree  rate  .... 


GENERAL  NOTE:  Net  active  currency:  Total  currency  outstanding 
less  holdings  in  all  banks  including  the  central  bank  and  in  govern¬ 
ment  treasuries.  Currency  in  circulation:  Total  currency  outstand¬ 
ing  less  holdings  in  all  banks  including  the  central  bank.  Depoeit 
money:  Private  deposits  in  all  banks,  subject  to  cheque  or  with¬ 
drawable  on  demand,  excluding  inter-bank  liabilities.  Government 
deposite:  Including  government  currency  holdings.  Bank  clearinge: 
Total  value  of  cheques  and  other  collection  items  cleared  through 
clearing  houses.  Claims  on  private  sector:  Claims  by  the  banking 
system  arising  from  the  rendering  of  loans  and  advances,  discount¬ 
ing  of  bills,  the  holding  of  securities  in  private  companies,  etc. 
Claims  on  government :  Holdings  of  government  bonds,  treasury  bills 
and  government  guaranteed  securities  by  the  banking  system,  plus 
circulation  of  treasury  currency.  Rates  of  interest:  Rates  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  mpital  city,  except  for  India,  where  Bombay  rates  are 
used.  Call  money  rate  is  inter-bank  rate  on  money  at  call. 
Exchange  rates  are  shown  in  unit  of  national  currency  per  US 
dollar. 

^  Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months. 

a.  Deposits  of  State  Boards  in  State  Commercial  Bank  (excluding  the 
State  Agricultural  Bank). 

b.  Including  a  constant  amount  of  99  million  kyats,  which  is  the  value 
of  a  promissory  note  issued  as  cover  for  the  currency  issue. 

e.  6  year  treasury  bonds. 

d.  Debits  to  demand  deposits  of  private  sector. 

e.  Z%  national  development  loan  1966-1970  to  earliest  redemption  date. 

f.  Including  bank’s  holdings  of  stocks  and  debentures. 


g.  Including  the  counterpart  of  post  office  demand  deposits. 

h.  Cheques  sent  out  for  local  clearing  and  debits  to  current  lepcst 
accounts. 

i.  Running  yield  of  3%  consols  1986  to  earliest  redemption  dite. 

j.  Payments  agreement  liabilities,  mainly  to  Japan  and  the  Nete- 
lands. 

k.  Foreign  assets  were  revalued  in  May  1957.  The  revalustios  T* 
ceeds  (7  billion  rials)  are  held  by  the  National  Bank  andtnti 
be  used  for  long  term  development. 

m.  Weighted  yield  (simple  rate  of  interest)  to  latest  redemptioe  W 
of  medium  dated  government  bonds  issued  during  the  period  iW 

n.  Including  deposits  of  local  government  and  government  institstke 
in  commercial  banks  and  non-governmental  foreign  cumscT  *' 
posits  in  Bank  of  Korea. 

p.  Clearing  accounts  with  Japan. 

q.  The  number  of  clearing  houses  was  increased  in  1952 

a.  Including  outstanding  assets  receivable  from  the  Reserve  Bsbi  ■ 
India  under  the  partition  agreements;  excluding  foreign  issei  * 
Banking  Department. 

t.  Yield  to  maturity  of  8%  bonds  1968. 

u.  Total  debits  to  checking  account  of  private  sector,  except  f« 
when  debits  to  government  deposits  are  included. 

V.  Including  a  constant  amount  of  107  million  pesos  from  " 
presenting  the  difference  between  foreign  assets  transfers 
the  Treasury  and  its  note  and  coin  issue,  for  which  the  w* 
assumed  liability. 


I 


PUBLIC  FINANCE 


30.  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 


Millions 


Type  of  Total  Total 

account  revenue  expenditure 


I  Type  of  Total  Total 

account  revenue  expenditure 


(Malayan  dollars) 


1955  .  . 

1956  .  • 

1957  .  . 

niU  (kyats) 

1955/56  . 

1956/57  . 

1957/58  . 

1958/59  . 

1959/60  . 
AMBODIA  (riels) 

1955  .  . 

1956  .  ■ 

1957  .  . 

1958  .  . 

1959  .  . 
hook  (rupees) 

1955/56  . 
1956/57  . 
1957/58  . 
1958/59  . 

1959/60  . 
PHA  (mcdnlcmd 
i  1955  .  . 

1  1956  .  . 

[  1957  .  . 

1958  .  . 


ENA  (Tcdwctn,  new  'j 
1955/56  .  .  . 

1956/57  .  .  . 

1957/58  .  .  . 

1958/59  .  .  . 

UDEHATION  OF  MA] 

1955  ..  .  . 

1956  ..  .  . 

1957  ...  . 

1958  ..  .  . 

1959  ..  .  . 

IMG  KONG  (Hong 

1955/56  .  .  .1 

1956/57  .  .  .1 

1957/58  .  .  . 

1958/59  .  .  . 

1959/60  .  .  . 

IBIA  (rupees) 

Catral  Government 
1955/56  .  .  . 


.  .  A 

.  .  A 

.  .  A 

.  .  RE 

.  .  DE 

( Hong  Kong  dollars) 

.  .1  A  1 


2,475  RE 
1,755  A 
2,250 
2,650 
3,140 


new  Taiwan  dollars) 

.  .  A  ,  3,947 

.  .  A  4,226 

.  .  A  5,454 

.  .  DE  5,725 

'  MALAYA  (Malayan  dollars) 


JAPAN  f  thousand  million  yen ) 


66 

1955/56  .  .  . 

A 

1,033 

312 

1956/57  .  .  . 

A 

1,188 

503 

1957/58  .  .  . 

A 

1,332 

1958/59  .  .  . 

RE 

1,286 

61.1 

1959/60  .  .  . 

DE 

1,422 

KOREA,  Republic  of  (hwan) 

Apr  1954/Jun  1955  A 

Jul  1955/Dec  1956  A 

1957  ....  A 

1958  ....  RE 

1959  ....  DE 

LAOS  (kips) 

1955  .  .  .  .  E 

1956  .  .  .  .  E 

1957/58  ...  RE 

1958/59  ...  RE 

1959/60  .  .  .  E 

NEPAL  (rupees) 

1955/56  ...  A 

1956/57  ...  RE 

1957/58  .  .  .  E 

1958/59  ...  RE 

1959/60  .  .  .  DE 

NORTH  BORNEO  (Malayan  dollars) 

1955  ....  A 

1956  ....  A 

1957  ....  A 

1958  ....  A 

1959  ....  RE 

1960  ....  DE 

PAKISTAN  (rupees) 

1955/56  ...  A 

1956/57  ...  A 

1957/58  ...  A 

Apr  1958/Jun  1959  RE 

1959/60  .  .  .  DE 

PHILIPPINES  (pesos) 

1955/56  ...  A 


— 

114 

1956/57 

A 

— 

288 

1957/58 

A 

— 

288  ; 

1958/59 

RE 

1959/60 

DE 

+ 

27 

SARAWAK 

;  Malayan  dollars) 

— 

4 

1955  . 

A 

+ 

15 

1956  . 

A 

— 

51 

1957  . 

A 

— 

184 

1958  . 

A 

1959  . 

RE 

1 

1960  . 

DE 

SINGAPORE  (Malayan  dollars) 


1955  . 

...  A 

1956  . 

...  A 

1957  . 

...  A 

1958  . 

...  A 

1959  . 

...  RE 

1960  . 

.  .  .  DE 

JLAND 

( baht) 

1955  . 

...  A 

1956  . 

...  A 

1957  . 

...  A 

1958  . 

...  A 

1959  . 

.  .  .  DE 

1960  . 

.  .  .  DE 

VIET-NAM,  Republic  of  ( piastres) 
1956  ....  I 
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31.  MAJOR  COMPONENTS  OF  TAX  REVENUE 


Type  of 
account 

Total 

revenue 

Tax 

revenue 

Taxon 

income 

and 

wealth 

- r 

Land 

tax 

i 

Customs  duties 

Transac¬ 
tion  and 
con¬ 
sumption 
taxes 

Licences,] 
stomp  I 
duties,  re¬ 
gistration 
fees,  etc. 

Otie 

tat 

nretK 

Total 

Import 

duties 

Export 

duties 

AFGHANISTAN  (a/gAani 

0 

1954/55  .... 

A 

964 

868 

98 

77 

401 

- 251 - 

1955/56  .... 

RE 

989 

845 

105 

76 

401 

222 

1956/57  .... 

DE 

1,276 

BRUNEI  /  Malayan  dollars ] 

1954  . 

A 

96.0 

59.0 

54.3 

— 

4.5 

4.4 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

1955  . 

A 

104.1 

54.4 

50.1 

— 

4.0 

3.8 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

m 

1956  . 

RE 

116.8 

59.3 

54.7 

— 

4.1 

4.0 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

1957  . 

RE 

130.6 

BURMA  {kyats) 

1954/55  .... 

A 

1,093 

847 

243 

24 

255 

238 

17 

104 

13 

206 

1955/56  .... 

A 

723 

654 

224 

22 

214 

197 

17 

115 

16 

(3 

1956/57  .... 

A 

1,049 

909 

264 

25 

298 

279 

19 

147 

19 

IS 

1957/58  .... 

A 

1,006 

834 

228 

28 

279 

256 

23 

171 

21 

1(17 

1958/59  .... 

RE 

952 

769 

235 

28 

250 

226 

24 

173 

21 

62 

1959/60  .... 

DE 

971 

785 

222 

30 

256 

237 

19 

178 

22 

7) 

CAMBODIA  {rids) 

1954  . 

E 

1,665 

1,177 

108 

32 

624 

270 

85 

S 

f,  ^ 

1955  . 

E 

1,637 

1,276 

97 

29 

624 

288 

132 

lot 

1 

1956  . 

E 

1,721 

1,548 

121 

42 

361 

29  i 

70 

673 

191 

ISO 

1 

1957  . 

E 

1,899 

1,561 

111 

17 

410 

347 

63 

673 

190 

ISO 

t ' 

1958  . 

E 

2.433 

2,096 

158 

14 

639 

586 

53 

711 

300 

17) 

f  ; 

1959  . 

E 

2,630 

2,251 

168 

15 

645 

558 

87 

733 

333 

351 

t 

CEYLON  (rupees) 

1953/54  .... 

A 

946 

835 

231 

— 

503 

244 

259 

67 

19 

IS 

1954/55  .... 

A 

1,075 

944 

220 

— 

629 

258 

371 

57 

19 

19 

1955/56  .... 

A 

1,166 

1,034 

314 

— 

608 

286 

322 

70 

23 

19 

f‘i 

1956/57  .... 

A 

1,160 

1,042 

283 

— 

628 

304 

324 

81 

25 

25 

1957/58  .... 

A 

1,171 

1,044 

279 

— 

617 

292 

325 

93 

19 

35 

■ 

1958/59  .... 

E 

1,207 

1,078 

238 

— 

684 

328 

356 

95 

29 

32 

l^i 

1959/60  .... 

E 

1,251 

1,109 

232 

— 

678 

349 

329 

128 

33 

38 

FED.  OF  MALAYA  {Malayan  dollars) 

■p. 

1954  . 

A 

646 

523 

136 

— 

318 

206 

112 

20 

35 

1) 

1955  . 

A 

822 

677 

117 

— 

486 

251 

235 

22 

34 

19 

1956  . 

A 

893 

722 

148 

— 

493 

276 

217 

24 

39 

IS 

1957  . 

A 

874 

695 

132 

— 

475 

295 

180 

27 

44 

17 

■■  j 

1958  . 

RE 

810 

626 

123 

— 

419 

282 

137 

25 

46 

13 

1959  . 

DE 

824 

637 

136 

— 

412 

288 

124 

25 

50 

1) 

! 

HONG  KONG  {Hong  Kong  dollar) 

1954/55  .  .  .  . 

A 

415 

289 

159 

— 

63 

63 

_ 

25 

23 

19 

’i 

1955/56  .  .  .  . 

A 

427 

296 

154 

— 

71 

71 

_ 

28 

34 

9 

1956/57  .  .  .  . 

A 

473 

326 

171 

— 

80 

80 

— 

31 

36 

8 

1957/58  .... 

A 

546 

365 

194 

— 

86 

86 

— 

33 

42 

10 

i] 

1958/59  .  .  .  . 

RE 

582 

385 

209 

— 

91 

91 

_ 

34 

35 

IS 

'1 

1959/60  .  .  .  . 

DE 

568 

386 

214 

— 

96 

96 

— 

29 

36 

11 

INDIA  (rupees) 

Central  Government 

''f 

1955/56  .  .  .  . 

A 

6,608 

4,113 

1,140 

— 

1,667 

1,280 

387 

1,308 

1956/57  .  .  .  . 

A 

7,658 

4,938 

1,444 

— 

1,732 

1,405 

327 

1,762 

1957/58  .  .  .  . 

A 

9,219 

5,754 

1,538 

— 

1,800 

1,509 

291 

2,416 

i 

1958/59  .  .  .  . 

RE 

9,554 

5,302 

1,556 

— 

1.360 

1,126 

234 

2,306 

? 

1959/60  .  .  .  . 

DE 

9,881 

5,583 

1,622 

— 

1,328 

1,106 

222 

2,633 

Pi 

States 

'•d 

1953/54  .  .  .  . 

A 

4,689 

3,303 

626 

707 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,369 

414 

167 

fi 

1954/55  .... 

A 

5.003 

3,372 

632 

726 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,448 

407 

160 

i 

1955/56  .... 

RE 

5,601 

3,495 

651 

803 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,488 

425 

128 

A 

1956/57  .  .  .  . 

DE 

5,770 

3,667 

636 

927 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,515 

449 

140 

1957/58  .  .  .  . 

A 

7,056 

4,695 

852 

873 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2,229 

540 

201 

-[ 

1958/59  .  .  .  . 

RE 

7,888. 

5,141 

879 

928 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2,583 

566 

185 

1959/60  .  .  .  . 

DE 

8,339 

5,310 

906 

1,004 

— 

— 

— 

2,598 

592 

210 

' ' 

INDONESIA  (rupiah) 

1954  . 

A 

11,439 

7,871 

2,408 

10 

1,547 

995 

552 

3,705 

87 

114 

1955  . 

A 

14,226 

9,866 

3,081 

8 

1,860 

1,106 

754 

4,705 

98 

114 

1956  . 

A 

18,451 

13,683 

3,121 

11 

2,296 

1,872 

424 

8,033 

114 

108 

i| 

1957  . 

A 

20,571 

13,791 

3,457 

11 

1,990 

1,791 

199 

:  7,998 

147 

160 

’f 

1958  . 

A 

23,274 

13,902 

3,989 

11 

1,829 

‘  1,644 

185 

7,592 

147 

334 

J_| 

IRAN  (rials) 

.i 

1954/55  .  .  .  . 

PR 

11,294 

9.819 

1,114 

4,231 

4474 

1955/56  .  .  .  . 

PR 

17,353 

16,161 

1,214 

4,316 

10^31 

1956/57  .... 

PR 

23,969 

23,057 

1,593 

5,337 

16,127 

-1  “ 

1957/58  .  .  .  . 

E 

31,387 

30,322 

2,300 

7,000 

1 

21D22 

31.  MAJOR  COMPONENTS  OF  TAX  REVENUE  (Cont'd) 
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Millions 


— 

Type  of 
account 

Total 

revenue 

Tax 

revenue 

\ 

1 

Tax  on  1 
income 
and  1 

wealth  1 

1 

Customs  duties 

Transac-  | 
tion  and 

Licences, 

stomp 

Other 

tax 

Total 

Import 

duties 

Export 

duties 

con- 

srunption 

taxes 

duties,  re¬ 
gistration  1 
fees,  etc.  1 

tax 

revenue 

ipAN  million 

“^lau/SS  .  .  .  • 

ven) 

A 

1,007 

934 

i 

496 

24 

414 

1955/56  .  •  • 

A 

1,033 

936 

481 

— 

27 

428 

_ 

_ 

i^/57  .  •  • 

A 

1,188 

1,087 

577 

— 

46 

464 

_ 

_ 

1^7/58  .  •  • 

A 

1,332 

1,249 

628 

— 

51 

570 

_ 

1^/59  .  •  • 

RE 

1,286 

1,174 

588 

— 

44 

542 

_ 

— 

iK9/60  .  •  • 

DE 

1,422 

1,274 

625 

— 

79 

570 

_ 

_ 

rnSEA.  Republic  oi  ( hwan) 

Apr  1954/Iun  1955 

A  1 

75,880 

57,844 

14,921 

7,577 

9,983 

18,014 

1,495 

5,854 

jd  1955/Dec  1956 

A  1 

152,677 

120.543 

33,122 

13,103 

22,453 

38,988  1 

2,877 

10,000 

1957  .  .  •  • 

A 

157,939 

133,562 

26,746 

27,674 

23,763 

35,516  : 

3,663 

16,200 

1958  .  ■  •  • 

RE  j 

209,836 

168,168 

33,155 

20,350 

24,825 

43,854  ' 

9,337 

36,647 

1959  .  .  •  • 

E  i 

263,710 

220,934 

38,143 

20,437 

32,222 

50,922 

21,769 

57,441 

LAOS  {Kip‘) 

1954  .  •  •  • 

E 

358 

286 

7 

1 

153 

146 

7 

113 

4  i 

8 

1955  .  •  •  • 

E 

424 

242 

9 

— 

100 

100 

— 

115 

11  1 

7 

1956  .  .  •  • 

E 

490 

464 

44 

— 

251 

251 

— 

129 

33  1 

7 

1957/58  .  .  • 

RE 

802 

768 

259 

— 

— 

- 1. 

509 - 

- 114 

1958/59  .  .  . 

RE 

648 

586 

200 

386 

1959/60  .  .  . 

E 

1,102 

987 

513 

474 

NEPAL  (rupees) 

1954/55  .  .  . 

E 

43.1 

13.6 

2.5 

1955/56  .  .  . 

A 

33.6 

12.6 

2.2 

1956/57  .  .  . 

• 

RE 

42.9 

18.5 

_ 

2.8 

1957/58  .  .  . 

E 

57.6 

23.5 

4.0 

1958/59  .  .  . 

RE 

76.4 

57.5 

18.4 

27.9 

6.5 

47 

1959/60  .  .  . 

DE 

102.6 

63.4 

... 

19.6 

32.0 

5.8 

6.0 

VOHIH  BORNEO  (Malayan  dollars) 

1954  .  .  .  . 

A 

23.8 

15.9 

2.3 

0.2 

12.0 

9.0 

3.0 

0.5 

0.9 

1  1955  ...  . 

A 

29.6 

20.7 

1.9 

0.1 

16.5 

9.5 

7.0 

_ 

0.4 

1.8 

1956  .  .  .  . 

A 

33.7 

23.1 

3.0 

0.1 

18.0 

11.5 

6.5 

0.5 

1.5 

1957  .... 

A 

35.5 

23.9 

3.0 

0.1 

18.9 

12.9 

6.0 

— 

0.6 

1.3 

1959  .  .  .  . 

A 

37.6 

24.5 

3.2 

— 

18.9 

12.7 

6.2 

_ 

0.7 

1.7 

1  1958  ...  . 

RE 

45.7 

28.2 

3.2 

— 

22.5 

14.3 

8.2 

_ 

1.1 

1.4 

1960  ...  . 

DE 

45.0 

27.5 

3.7 

— 

21.5 

14.7 

6.8 

— 

1.0 

1.3 

PAESTAN  (rupees) 

1954/55  .  .  . 

A 

1,209 

908 

227 

3 

416 

227 

5 

30 

1955/56  .  .  . 

A 

1,343 

968 

198 

— 

509 

222 

6 

33 

1956/57  .  .  . 

A 

1,371 

983 

208 

6 

471 

263 

7 

28 

1957/58  .  .  . 

A 

1,555 

1,033 

250 

1 

421 

319 

7 

35 

Apr  1958/Iun  1959 

RE 

2,075 

1,395 

403 

2 

529 

403 

10 

48 

1959/60  .  .  . 

DE 

1,672 

1,152 

264 

2 

441 

390 

8 

47 

■HUIPPINES  (pesos) 

1954/55  .  .  . 

A 

795 

681 

129 

303 

303 

— 

127 

105 

17 

1955/56  .  .  . 

A 

862 

738 

142 

— 

247 

247 

— 

135 

190 

24 

1956/57  .  .  . 

A 

977 

821 

154 

— 

274 

274 

— 

155 

201 

37 

1957/58  .  .  . 

A 

1,015 

812 

162 

— 

262 

262 

— 

170 

180 

38 

i  1958/59  .  .  . 

RE 

1,021 

803 

167 

— 

219 

219 

_ 

178 

167 

72 

!  1959/60  .  .  . 

DE 

1,234 

1,058 

175 

_ 

432 

432 

_ 

182 

175 

94 

[  SARAWAK  {Malayan  dollars) 

1954  ...  . 

A 

41.7 

31.7 

6.8 

‘  - 

22.3 

12.0 

10.3 

1.0 

0.4 

1.2 

1955  .  .  .  . 

A 

49.8 

38.2 

6.5 

— 

27.8 

13.5 

14.3 

1.3 

0.5 

2.1 

1956  ...  . 

A 

51.4 

37.8 

7.3 

— 

26.0 

13.9 

12.1 

1.3 

0.6 

2.6 

1957  ...  . 

A 

52.2 

38.1 

8.5 

— 

25.4 

15.2 

10.2 

1.2 

0.7 

2.3 

1958  .  .  .  . 

A 

60.0 

43.2 

12.1 

1  - 

25.8 

16.7 

9.1 

1.4 

1.2 

2.7 

1959  .  .  .  . 

RE 

66.9 

50.3 

10.0 

— 

35.2 

19.7 

15.5 

1.8 

0.9 

2.4 

I960  ...  . 

DE 

63.9 

47.5 

11.5 

_ 

31.2 

19.5 

11.7 

1.4 

1.1 

2.3 

iSGAPOHli  (Malayan 

dollars) 

1954  .  .  ,  . 

A 

217 

164 

77 

_ 

62 

62 

— 

18 

3 

4 

1955  ...  . 

A 

208 

157 

64 

— 

68 

68 

— 

18 

3 

4 

1956  .  .  .  . 

A 

231 

177 

73 

— 

75 

75 

— 

19 

4 

6 

1957  .... 

A 

1  242 

189 

70 

— 

85 

85 

_ 

21 

6 

7 

1958  .  .  .  . 

A 

i  271 

195 

70 

— 

91 

91 

1  _ 

20 

8 

6 

1959  .  .  .  . 

RE 

259 

!  198 

79 

— 

85 

85 

1  - 

20 

11 

3 

I960  .  .  .  . 

DE 

.  269 

1  204 

69 

1  _ 

98 

98 

1  — 

21 

1  11 

5 

■sAILAND  ( baht ) 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1954  .  .  .  . 

A 

1  4,260 

3,904 

274 

1,365 

1,145 

220 

!  1,169 

159 

937 

1995  .  .  . 

A 

4,367 

1  3,990 

;  312 

— 

1  1,648 

1,296 

352 

'  1,189 

1  193 

648 

1956  .  . 

A 

5,076 

4,650 

^  354 

— 

!  1,816 

1,413 

'  403 

1;277 

1  189 

1,014 

1957  .  . 

A 

5,168 

4,681 

380 

— 

!  1,901 

1  1,490 

1  411 

1,233 

i  196 

971 

1958  .  . 

A 

5,585 

5,105 

405 

— 

1,907 

1,614 

293 

1,561 

241 

991 

1959  .  . 

1  DE 

5,930 

5,414 

441 

— 

2,021 

!  1,737 

284 

1,592 

238 

;  1,122 

_1960  .... 

!  DE 

6,520 

6,085 

594 

_ 

2,308 

1,932 

376 

1,747 

366 

1,070 

Hepublic  ol  (piastres) 

i 

i  ■ 

■  150/  ,  ,  ^ 

[  DE 

8,461 

7,074 

729 

!  140 

1,702 

1,702 

3,934 

407 

162 

1  1958  .  . 

1  DE 

8,701 

7,741 

634 

140 

2,003 

!  2,003 

:  — 

4,338 

440 

186 

1  .... 

i  DE 

1 

9,943 

8,169 

657 

142 

2,170 

1  2,170 

4,555 

,  443 

202 

1 

expl*n«tory  notes  sec  page  164. 
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32 

.  MAJOR  COMPONENTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE 

Mat, 

Type  of 
account 

Total 

expenditure 

Defence 

Subsidies 

Economic 

services 

Social 

services 

Contribu¬ 
tions  to 
provincial 
and  local 
govn'ts 

- i 

Other 

current 

expenditure 

Investment 

Losm 

o&i 

ad?Q]te 

(m 

AFGHANISTAN  (afghanis 

) 

1954/55  .... 

A 

1,030 

418 

54 

252 

306 

1955/56  .... 

RE 

1,301 

528 

79 

82 

612 

1956/57  .... 

DE 

1,779 

... 

BRUNEI  (Malayan  dollars) 

1954  . 

A 

30.6 

— 

2.0 

2.2 

— 

6.3 

- 20.1 _ 

1955  . 

A 

43.0 

— 

— 

3.2 

2.9 

— 

13.1 

23.8 

1956  . 

RE 

48.1 

— 

— 

4.1 

3.9 

— 

10.4 

29.7 

1957  . 

RE 

58.3 

— 

— 

— 

BURMA  (Kyats) 

1954/55  .... 

A 

1,148 

333 

— 

50 

119 

32 

249 

141 

225 

1955/56  .... 

A 

1,006 

353 

— 

48 

128 

27 

251 

77 

1956/57  .... 

A 

1,137 

368 

— 

56 

144 

29 

288 

79 

IS 

173 

1957/58  .... 

A 

1,276 

408 

— 

65 

160 

39 

310 

114 

160 

1958/59  .... 

RE 

1,375 

407 

_ 

58 

154 

40 

324 

115 

17? 

1959/60  .... 

DE 

1,268 

409 

— 

63 

155 

26 

313 

126 

ill 

w 

CAMBODIA  (rials) 

1954  . 

RE 

2,612 

1,639 

72 

347 

12 

435 

113 

1955  . 

RE 

2,475 

1,107 

89 

399 

16 

728 

136 

1956  . 

A 

1,755 

610 

— 

89 

482 

384 

190 

1957  . 

DE 

2,250 

640 

— 

129 

661 

485 

335 

1958  . 

DE 

2,650 

657 

— 

151 

809 

619 

414 

1959  . 

DE 

3,140 

827 

— 

179 

956 

642 

536 

CEYLON  (rupees) 

1953/54  .... 

A 

941 

31 

12 

113 

239 

23 

246 

219 

56 

1954/55  .... 

A 

984 

26 

— 

142 

249 

23 

195 

352 

3 

1955/56  .... 

A 

1,232 

30 

80 

133 

282 

24 

260 

344 

7S 

1956/57  .... 

A 

1,405 

34 

105 

138 

321 

26 

393 

224 

lU 

1957/58  .... 

A 

1,444 

64 

112 

149 

360 

32 

249 

465 

13 

1958/59  .... 

E 

1,742 

83 

108 

187 

387 

35 

325 

604 

13 

1959/60  .... 

E 

1,682 

79 

108 

189 

428 

36 

328 

514 

FED.  OF  MALAYA  ( Malayan  dollars 

) 

1954  . 

A 

868 

184 

— 

62 

137 

— 

317 

- 168 - 

1955  . 

A 

897 

160 

— 

61 

158 

— 

325 

193 

1956  . 

A 

1,014 

148 

— 

77 

166 

— 

331 

292 

1957  . 

A 

989 

161 

90 

172 

_ 

347 

219 

1958  . 

RE 

1,098 

177 

— 

91 

230 

_ 

373 

227 

1959  . 

DE 

1,112 

155 

— 

98 

250 

— 

370 

239 

HONG  KONG  ( Hong  Kong  dollar) 

1954/55  .... 

A 

358 

30 

_ 

35 

83 

_ 

138 

72 

_ 

1955/56  .... 

A 

400 

24 

— 

40 

91 

_ 

123 

108 

u 

1956/57  .... 

A 

477 

25 

— 

43 

106 

_ 

129 

145 

29 

1957/58  .... 

A 

531 

28 

— 

48 

120 

_ 

151 

162 

22 

1958/59  .... 

RE 

633 

27 

50 

148 

_ 

168 

186 

H 

1959/60  .... 

DE 

752 

34 

— 

60 

172 

— 

164 

264 

91 

INDIA  /  rupees  ) 

Central  Government 

1955/56  .... 

A 

10,061 

1,916 

— 

875 

2,267 

2,023 

2.98) 

1956/57  .... 

A 

11,678 

2,174 

13 

657 

2,872 

3,162 

2JI)I) 

1957/58  .... 

A 

16,032 

2,828 

258 

1,009 

3,047 

5,219 

1671 

1958/59  .... 

RE 

18,121 

2,960 

244 

1,329 

3,533 

5,670 

4J8S 

1959/60  .... 

DE 

19,162 

2,796 

121 

1,565 

4,082 

5,460 

5,136 

States 

1953/54  .... 

A 

6,144 

— 

816 

1,084 

_ 

2,271 

1,702 

271 

1954/55  .... 

A 

6,932 

— 

915 

1,240 

_ 

2,430 

2,057 

290 

1955/56  .... 

RE 

9,476 

— 

1,319 

1,539 

_ 

2,700 

3,134 

760 

1956/57  .... 

DE 

10,344 

— 

1,530 

1,742 

_ 

2,673 

3,758 

641 

1957/58  .... 

A 

9,634 

— 

1,522 

1,802 

_ 

2,956 

2,933 

421 

1958/59  .... 

RE 

11,190 

— 

1,788 

2,055 

_ 

3,344 

3,195 

606 

1959/60  .... 

DE 

11,916 

— 

1,931 

2,293 

— 

3,490 

3,383 

619 

INDONESIA  (rupiah) 

1954  . 

A 

15,391 

3,627 

1,844 

1,436 

7,469 

1,015 

1955  . 

A 

16,316 

3,937 

1,476 

1,564 

8,424 

915 

1956  . 

A 

20,015 

4,379 

869 

1,939 

11,910 

918 

1957  . 

A 

25,610 

6,051 

1,082 

2,334 

15,078 

1.065 

1958  . 

A 

35,313 

11,085 

1,404 

2,884 

18,646 

1,294 

IRAN  (rials) 

1954/55  .... 

PR 

22,154 

3,725 

460 

7,382 

10,188 

399 

1955/56  .... 

PR 

23,445 

5,298 

510 

_ 

8,797 

8,185 

659 

1956/57  .... 

PR 

30,829 

6,457 

330 

_ 

9,516 

10,538 

3966 

1957/58  .... 

E 

40,112 

8,440 

50 

— 

11,691 

13,056 

6975 

- 163 - 

163 

188 

174 

234 

288 

9,043  12,534 

17,651 
23,216 


160  68 

587  21 

344  58 

778 
841 
1,163 

20.0 

12.6 

13.5 

18.7 

31.5 

50.9 

21.9  — 

24.0  — 

14.6  — 

16.5  — 

24.3  — 

14.1  — 

23.6  — 

253  163 

297  321 

354  274 

711  607 

737  748 

714  659 

172 

283 

289 

235 

198 

255 

24.8  0.4 

17.7  0.5 

23.3  1.7 

23.8  3.1 

28.7  0.8 

37.3  1.3 

42.3  1.0 

28 

56 

60 

49 

81 

29 

93  I 

- 1,340 - 

1,079 

881 

886 

962 

1,702 
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GENERAL  NOTES: 

(for  tables  30,  31  and  32) 

A  =  Accounts,  E  =  Estimates,  DE  =  Draft  estimates,  RE  =  Revised 
estimates,  PR  =  Provbional  results. 

Figures  generally  relate  to  cenual  government  transactions  only 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

In  general,  only  the  net  results  of  public  enterprices  and  fiscal 
monopolies  are  included;  positive  balances  are  shown  under  revenue 
and  negative  balances  under  expenditure.  Currency  and  mint  transac¬ 
tion  are  excluded.  Interest  charges  to  public  enterprises  and  entities 
are  included  in  revenue  and  not  deducted  from  interest  payments  on 
the  expenditure  side. 

REVENUE 

Total  revenue:  excluding  proceeds  from  loans,  other  forms  of  bor¬ 
rowing,  grants  and  aid,  transfers  from  reserve  funds,  and  counterpart 
funds. 

Transaction  and  consumption  taxes;  excise  duties,  turnover  taxes, 
sales  taxes  and  entertainment  duties. 

EXPENDITURE 

Total  expenditure:  including  current  expenditiue,  capital  outlays, 
and  loans  and  advances  (net)  granted  by  the  government  but  excludes 
debt  redemption,  contributions  to  sinking  funds  and  transfers  to  reserve 
funds. 

Defence:  including  defence  capital  ouday.  Expenditure  on  military 
pensions  is  included  in  “other  current  expenditure.” 

Economic  services:  including  current  expenditure  on  agriculture, 
industrial  development,  scientific  and  technical  research,  irrigation, 
public  works,  forests,  ports,  light  houses,  commerce,  planning,  etc. 

Social  services:  including  current  expenditure  on  education,  health, 
social  welfare,  relief,  etc. 

Contributions  to  provincial  and  local  governments:  including  con¬ 
tributions  towards  meeting  current  expenditures. 

Investment:  covers  capital  outlays  of  public  works  department,  in¬ 
cluding  maintenance,  and  of  government  enterprises  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  grants  to  provinces  and  local  authorities  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Loans  and  advances  (net):  mainly  granted  to  provinces,  local 
authorities,  public  and  private  undertakings  for  capital  outlay. 


COUNTRY  NOTES: 

(for  tables  30,  31  and  32) 

AFGHANISTAN 

Revenue:  Tax  on  income  and  wealth:  including  personal  and  cor¬ 
porate  income  taxes  only.  Other  tax  revenue:  livestock  tax  only. 

Expenditure:  Social  services:  expenditure  on  education  only.  Other 
current  expenditure:  covers  food  storage  and  public  health,  etc. 

BURMA 

Revenue:  including  contributions  from  the  State  Marketing  Boards. 
Japanese  reparation  receipts  are  excluded. 

CAMBODIA 

Revenue:  1954  and  1955,  a  number  of  transaction  and  consumption 
uxes  included  under  customs  duties. 

Expenditure:  1956-1958,  expenditures  financed  by  external  aid  are 
excluded. 


CEYLON 

Revenue:  Tax  on  income  and  wealth:  including  pension  contribu¬ 
tion  from  government  employees. 

Expenditure:  Subsidies:  food  subsidies  only. 

CHINA  (MAINLAND) 

Sources:  Tung  Chi  Kung  Tso  (Statistical  Bulletin),  issue  No.l2, 
29  June  1957;  Tsai  Cheng  (Finance),  issue  No.8,  5  August  1957; 
Finance  Minister’s  accounts.  People’s  Daily,  Peking,  16  June  1956; 
Tainting  Pao,  Peking,  12  February  1958. 

Figures  relate  to  the  combined  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
central  and  local  governments. 


CHINA  (TAIWAN) 

Revenue:  includes  proceeds  from  domestic  loans,  other  forms  of 
borrowing,  grants  and  aid;  and  counterpart  funds. 

Expenditure:  including^  some  repayment  of  debt. 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA 

Figures  relate  to  the  combined  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
governments  of  the  Federation  and  the  States  and  S^ements.  Trans¬ 
actions  of  postal  and  telecommunications  arc  included  on  a  gross  basis. 

Expenditure:  including  advances  and  payments  to  the  War  Damage 
Fund.  Defence:  including  the  emergency  expenditure  of  the  Police 
Department. 


INDIA 

Revenue:  including  provision  for  depreciation,  etc.  of  public  enter¬ 
prises. 

Central  government:  excluding  taxes  transferred  to  the  states. 


States:  Total  revenue:  excluding  loans  and  grants  received 
the  central  government;  including  taxes  transferred  from  the  cotrji 
government. 

Expenditure: 

(Central  government:  excluding  transactions  of  state  trading  sclmK^ 
Subsidies:  loss  on  imported  steel.  Investment:  including  capital  triK. 
ferred  to  displaced  persons  and  minor  amounts  to  private  enterpria 
Loans  and  advances  (net);  mostly  to  state  governments,  li^; 
governments,  and  government  enterprises. 

States:  Social  services:  expenditure  on  education  and  health  ooh 
Loans  and  advances  (net):  loans  to  municipalities,  local  bodies  etc. 
INDONESIA 

All  accounts  are  shown  “gross”  i.c.  certain  incomes  directly  tehat 
to  the  various  expenditure  items  have  not  been  deducted  ftoe 
expenditures. 

Revenue:  Transactions  and  consumption  taxes:  including  forgr 
exchange  levies. 

Expenditure:  Economic  services:  including  certain  capital  expend;, 
tures  of  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
Investment:  covers  total  expenditure  of  Minislry  of  Communicatxr 
and  Public  Works  and  Energy.  Other  expenditure:  including  finjnaij 
services,  and  a  substantial  amount  of  expenditure  on  security  mcisute. 
IRAN 

Land  tax:  included  under  Tax  on  income  and  wealth.  Other  la 
revenue:  includes  oil  revenue,  monopoly  profits,  etc. 

Expenditure:  Investment:  includes  capital  ouday  of  Plan  Orguin. 
tion,  other  direct  capital  ouday  and  grants  for  capital  purpoMs. 

JAPAN 

Figures  represent  transacdons  of  general  account,  special  account  b 
debt  management  and  special  account  for  local  grants  and  shared  tue 
as  well  as  of  three  other  special  accounts  (seven  for  1958  and  1955, 
of  administrative  nature.  Thirty-two  special  accounts  for  trudiig, 
manufacturing,  banking,  insurance  and  other  public  undertakings  at 
excluded.  Capital  transfers  are  wholly  included. 

Expenditure:  Social  services:  including  social  security,  civil  pensiuB. 
etc.  Other  current  exjsenditure:  including  some  capital  expendiiutt 
KOREA,  REPUBLIC  OF 

Figures  represent  transacdons  of  general  government,  exdgdii; 
government  enterprises. 

Expenditure:  Social  services:  including  some  capital  outlay.  Lob 
and  advances  (net):  mainly  loans  to  private  sector. 

LAOS 

Expenditure:  Investment:  the  figure  for  1955  includes  an  amour 
of  553.3  million  kips  financed  direedy  by  foreign  aid.  Dcieoce:  a- 
eluding  considerable  amounts  of  defence  expenditures  financed  h 
foreign  aid.  Other  current  expenditure:  includes  a  substantial  amoua 
of  unforeseen  expenditures,  transportadon  expenses,  etc.  which  cou 
not  be  distributed. 

NEPAL 

Revenue:  Transacdon  and  consumpdon  taxes:  excise  duties  w. 
Expenditure:  Investment:  developmental  expenditure. 

PAKISTAN 

Revenue:  including  provision  for  depreciadon,  etc.  of  public  eae- 
prises  but  excluding  receipts  from  sales  of  foreign  aid  fund  supple 
Total  tax  revenue:  excluding  taxes  transferred  to  state  goverantffi 
Expenditure:  including  expenditures  met  from  railway,  posts 
development  and  other  funds,  excluding  currency  capital  oudays  id 
state  trading  schemes.  Defence:  1956/57:  excluding  current  o- 
penditure  met  from  foreign  aid  esdmated  as  63  million.  Sons 
services:  expenditure  on  educadon  and  health  only.  Orntributioiis  t 
provincial  and  local  govertunents:  grants  to  states  other  than  those  ne 
from  funds,  mainly  for  development  but  also  general  grants  b 
meedng  current  expenditure. 

PHILIPPINES 

Revenue:  Import  dudes:  include  excise  dudes  on  imports;  »» 
include  foreign  exchange  tax  from  1954-1956  inclusive.  TransadW 
and  consumpdon  taxes;  consist  of  excise  taxes  on  domestic  prodoa 
and  forest  products.  Licences,  stamp  dudes,  registradon  fees,  «- 
consist  of  licences  and  business  taxes,  and  documentary  stamps. 

THAILAND 

Revenue:  Tax  on  income  and  wealth;  income  tax  and  autano® 
taxes  only.  Other  tax  revenue:  including  profits  from  rice  espir 
monopoly,  aliens  and  gambling  fees. 

Expenditure:  Clontribudons  to  provincial  and  local  governniot; 
including  purchase  of  cars  and  boats  for  fire  control,  repair  a* 
maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  etc.  Other  current  expenditure:  a 
eluding  cost  of  living  allowance  to  all  government  employees,  b* 
civil  and  military  up  to  1956,  and  amoundng  to  2,274  million  W 
in  that  year.  Beginning  1957  cost  of  living  allowance  to  govemnx! 
employees  is  distributed  to  the  appropriate  heads. 

VIET-NAM,  REPUBLIC  OF 

1958  and  1959,  expenditure  excludes  U.S.  aid. 


■ 
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TRADE  AGREEMENTS  CONCLUDED  DURING  1959^ 


The  agreements  concluded  by  countries  of  the 
ECAFE  region  for  expanding  trade  on  a  bilateral, 
and  occasionally  on  a  tripartite,  basis  are  broadly 
of  four  types,  namely,  treaties  of  commerce,  trade 
agreements,  commodity  arrangements,  and  credit 
arrangements.  Treaties  of  commerce  lay  down  the 
general  principles  governing  the  trade  relations  between 
two  countries  that  constitute  the  contracting  parties. 
Trade  agreements  usually  take  a  more  concrete  form, 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  a  number  of  commodi¬ 
ties  over  a  period  of  time,  mostly  from  one  to  five 
years;  they  are  also  more  flexible  in  implementation, 
as  the  volume  of  trade,  whether  specified  or  not,  may 
fall  short,  and  the  proportions  between  different 
commodities  listed  can  be  varied  by  subsequent 
consultation.  Commodity  arrangements  cover  one  or 
several  commodities  for  which  prices,  quantities  and 
dates  of  delivery  are  often  specified.  Credit  arrange¬ 
ments  are  designed  to  promote  trade  exchanges  in 
which  one  party  undertakes  to  supply  the  other  with 
specified  commodities,  mostly  capital  goods,  on  credit, 
usually  for  a  long  term,  with  repayment  either  in 
goods  or  in  the  currency  of  the  borrowing  country 
or  in  other  currencies. 

In  1959,  as  shown  by  available  data,  the  countries 
of  the  region  concluded  42  agreements  (of  all  the 
four  types)  among  themselves  and  99  with  countries 
outside  the  region.  Of  the  99  extraregional  agree¬ 
ments,  33  were  concluded  with  the  centrally  planned 
economies  (mainland  China  17,  northern  Korea  6, 
and  northern  Viet-Nam  10)  and  66  with  the  private 
enterprise  and  mixed  economies  (Afghanistan,  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Japan,  southern  Korea,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and 
southern  Viet-Nam). 

Five  treaties  of  commerce  were  concluded  in 
1959  by  the  following  countries:  Iran  with  Pakistan 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan  with  Czechoslovakia 
and  Yugoslavia,  and  Pakistan  with  the  United  States. 


t  This  summary  contains  152  agreements  in  all,  including  11 
coaduded  in  the  latter  months  of  1958. 


Long-term  trade  agreements,  generally  for  a 
period  of  two  to  five  years,  usually  serve  as  a  basis 
for  short-term  ones,  which  are  ordinarily  for  one  year, 
although  short-term  agreements  are  often  concluded 
without  a  prior  long-term  agreement.  In  1959,  the 
governments  of  the  region  concluded  15  long-term 
and  65  short-term  agreements. 

Commodity  arrangements  may  be  classified  into 
two  groups,  namely,  (1)  ordinary  arrangements 
between  governments  involving  purchase  and  sale  of 
one  or  several  commodities  on  a  barter  or  cash 
payment  basis,  (2)  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
disposal  agreements  for  the  sale  of  United  States 
surplus  farm  products  under  United  States  Public  Law 
480,  with  payment  in  national  currency  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  country.  In  1959,  44  commodity  arrange¬ 
ments,  including  11  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
disposal  agreements,  were  concluded.  Of  the  11 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  disposal  agreements, 
nine  were  made  under  Title  I  of  the  law,  involving 
a  total  sale  by  the  United  States  Government  of  goods 
worth  $378.6  million,  including  ocean  transportation 
costs,  to  India  ($257.3  million),  Indonesia  ($51.6 
million),  southern  Korea  ($33  million),  Ceylon, 
China:  Taiwan,  southern  Viet-Nam  and  Pakistan 
($36.7  million  for  the  four  countries) ;  the  other  two 
were  made  under  Title  III  of  the  law  for  exchange 
with  Indian  and  Thai  goods. 

In  1959,  four  intraregional  and  eight  extra- 
regional  credit  arrangements  were  made,  involving  a 
total  sum  equivalent  to  about  $790  million  (at  official 
rates  of  conversion  for  other  currencies) .  The  former 
provide  for  credit  from  mainland  China  to  Indonesia 
(£10  million)  and  northern  Viet-Nam  (300  million 
yuan),  and  from  Japan  to  Indonesia  ($28  million) 
and  southern  Viet-Nam  ($16.6  million),  while  the 
latter  provide  for  credit  from  mainland  China  to 
Albania  (55  million  roubles),  from  Czechoslovakia  to 
India  (Rs  231  million)  and  Indonesia  (£5  million), 
from  Japan  to  Yugoslavia  ($10  million),  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  India  (1,500  million  roubles)  and 
Indonesia  ($100  million),  and  from  Yugoslavia  to 
Ceylon  (£5.5  million)  and  Indonesia  ($10  million). 
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II 


ill 


il: 


'  Appe 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TRADE 

AGREEMENTS  CONCLUDED 

BY  COUNTRIES 

OF  THE 

ECAFE  REGION 

IN  1959 

Toted 

Treaties 

of 

commerce 

Trade 

agreements 

Long-  Short¬ 
term*  term'‘ 

Commodity 

arrangements  Credit 

Ordin-  US  arrangements 

ary  PL480 

Iiitraregional 

1.  Between  mainland  China,  northern 
Korea  and  northern  Viet-Nam  . 

3 

_ 

1 

1 

_  _ 

1 

2.  Between  other  ECAFE  countries  . 

31 

1 

1 

11 

16  — 

2 

3.  Between  (1)  and  (2) . 

8 

— 

— 

2 

5  — 

1 

Total 

42 

1 

2 

14 

21  — 

4 

Extraregional 

1.  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  European 
countries 

a.  With  mainland  China,  northern 
Korea  and  northern  Viet-Nam  . 

22 

_ 

7 

14 

_  _ 

1 

b.  With  other  ECAFE  countries  . 

25 

2 

4 

8 

4  — 

7 

2.  Western  European  countries 

a.  With  mainland  China,  northern 
Korea,  and  northern  Viet-Nam  . 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

—  — 

_ 

b.  With  other  ECAFE  countries  . 

15 

1 

1 

10 

3  — 

- 

3.  United  States  with  ECAFE  countries 
other  than  mainland  China,  northern 
Korea  and  northern  Viet-Nam 

13 

1 

_ 

_ 

1  11 

_ 

4.  Rest  of  the  world 

a.  With  mainland  China,  northern 
Korea  and  northern  Viet-Nam  . 

9 

_ 

1 

8 

_  _ 

_ 

b.  With  other  ECAFE  countries  . 

13 

— 

— 

9 

4  — 

— 

Total 

99 

4 

13 

51 

12  11 

8 

Grand  total 

141 

5 

15 

65 

33  11 

12 

Two  years  or  longer. 
Shorter  than  two  years. 
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Trade  Agreements 


ecafe  intraregional  trade  agreements 


Value  of  trade  and  principal  exports 


Method  of  payment 


.i^aisUD  21  JUiy 

'  jX  '  -2® 


21  July  1969  Afghanistan:  dried  and  fresh  fruits,  I 
— 20  July  asafoetida,  cumin  seeds,  inedible  animal  I 
1960  I  and  vegetable  crude  materials  (includ¬ 

ing  hides  and  skins),  and  medicinal  I 
herbs. 

.  India :  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  tea, 
coffee,  dried  fish,  vegetable  products, 
agricultural  products,  chemical  products,  | 
soap,  engineering  goods,  electrical  I 

goods,  household  and  building  require¬ 
ments,  hardware,  rubber  and  leather 
manufactures,  and  products  of  handi¬ 
crafts  and  cottage  industries. 

Four  years  Burma:  rice  (300,000  tons  annually)  etc. 

Ceylon:  coconut  oil  (8,000  tons  annually), 
tea  (600,000  pounds  annually)  etc.  | 


Payment  in  Indian  rupees.  Meantime, 
for  the  import  of  Afghanistan’s  hides 
and  skins,  which  is  to  be  licensed  free¬ 
ly,  the  sale  proceeds  will  be  credited  to 
a  special  self-balancing  rupee  account, 
to  be  opened  by  the  Da  Afghanistan 
Bank  with  the  State  Bank  of  India, 
which  will  be  used  for  financing 
Afghanistan’s  expenditure  in  India,  in¬ 
cluding  Afghanistan’s  purchases  from 
Indian  sources. 


Trade  arrangement,  formalized  by 
exchange  of  letters  in  New  Delhi 
on  11  August  1959,  with  a  view 
to  achieving  a  trade  balance. 
India  will  afford  transit  facili¬ 
ties  for  Afghanistan’s  exports  to 
other  countries.  'The  arrangement 
will  be  automatically  extended  for 
another  year  unless  terminated  on 
two  months’  notice  before  expiry. 


i  Four-year  trade  agreement,  signed 
I  in  Colombo  on  25  September  1959. 


300,000  tons  of  Burma’s  rice. 


Rice  agreement,  signed  in  Rangoon 
on  10  November  1969. 


Banns —  1969 

Horn  Kong 


Hong  Kong  to  supply  Burma  with  cotton  1  Payment  partially  in  pounds  sterling  and 
textiles  and  yarn  to  the  amount  of  j  partially  in  US  cotton  which  was  made 
US$12.8  million  in  terms  of  value  of  the  available  to  Burma  under  the  US  Pub- 
raw  cotton  content  involved.  He  Law  480  by  the  27  May  1968  agree- 

I  ment  between  US  and  Burma. 


Cotton  goods  agreement,  signed  in 
February  1959. 


25  Sep.  1958  Total  value:  not  over  Rs.  39.5  million  j  Clearing  accounts  in  Indian  rupees.  Protocol  to  the  5  September  1956 
— 5  Sep.  ;  each  way  yearly.  agreement  of  trade  and  commerce, 

1961  Burma:  potatoes,  teak  squares  and  scant-  signed  in  Rangocn  on  26  Septem- 

lings,  hardwood  sleepers  etc.  Ixfr  1958  for  achieving  trade 

India:  electrical  goods,  sewing  i^chines,  balance, 

bicycles,  hardware,  building  materials, 
cotton  yarn  and  rayon  piece-goods  etc. 

1959  '  150,000  tons  of  Burma’s  rice  (in  addi-  '  Payment  in  non-convertible  Indian  i  Rice  agreement,  reached  in  New 

tion  to  350,000  tons  previously  agreed  rupws,  to  be  utilized  for  purchase  of  Delhi  on  30  September  1959. 

additional  goods  from  India  prior  to 
the  end  of  1960. 


250,000  tons  of  Burma’s  rice. 


Signed  in  November  or  December 


500,000  tons  of  Burma’s  rice. 


Agreement  signed  in  Rangoon  on 
3  December  1959. 


'Through  1959  Burma:  rice,  beans,  cotton,  teak,  rubber  Payment  in  pounds  sterling, 
i  etc 

Japan:  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  electrical 
equipment,  industrial  equipment,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  plants,  cement,  foodstuffs 
etc. 


25,000  tons  of  Burma’s  rice. 


Payment  in  pounds  sterling. 


Letters  exchanged  in  Rangoon  on 
25  February  1959,  extending  the 
8  December  1953  trade  arrange¬ 
ment  for  another  year  up  to  31 
December  1959. 


Agreement  reached  in  Rangoon  on 
25  February  1959. 


i  Cunbodis—  1959 — 

Uo> 


Payment  in  dollars  or  other 
currency. 


25  Apr.  1959  Total  value :  £  1.5  million  each  way. 
j  — 24  Apr.  Cambodia:  rice,  maize,  kapok,  beans,  fish,  ' 

I  1960  hogs,  rubber  etc. 

Viet-Nam:  cement,  coal,  phosphate,  cot-  I 
{  .  ton  and  silk  fabrics,  machine  tools,  tea  i 

i  ! 

I  Through  1969  I  ToUl  value:  124.6  million  Ceylon  rupees  Payment  in  Ceylon  rupees, 
j  I  each  way.  : 

'  I  Ceylon:  rubber  etc.  ! 

,  ;  China:  rice  etc.  | 

j  Through  1969  j  Ceylon :  30,000  tons  of  rubber. 

I  China:  230,000  tons  of  rice.  I 


convertible  Agreements  on  payments,  trade, 
transit  of  goods,  and  cultural  and 
scientific  co-operation,  initialled 
on  22  August  1959,  providing, 
inter  alia,  for  mutual  favourable  , 
treatments  and  minimum  tariffs 
in  trade,  and  transit  facilities 
!  to  Laos  for  goods  transported 
,  through  Cambodia’s  territory  and 
Kompong  Som  port. 

'  First  trade  and  payments  agree¬ 
ments,  signed  in  Phnom-Penh  on 
19  November  1958  and  ratified  on 
11  April  1959. 


I  Goods  exchange  protocol,  signed  in 
I  Colombo  on  13  June  1959  under 
the  19  September  1957  trade  and 
payments  agreement. 

'  Rubber  and  rice  contracts,  signed 
I  in  Colombo  on  13  June  1959  in 
accordance  with  the  protocol  of 
the  same  date.  Rubber  price  to 
be  based  on  the  weekly  average 
I  Singapore  f.o.b.  market  rate  in 
;  the  week  of  purchase  plus  handling 
charge,  while  rice  price  Axed  at 
£30  17s.  6d.  per  ton  for  150,000 
I  tons,  leaving  that  for  the  remain- 
I  ing  80,000  tons  to  later  negotia- 
I  tion. 


I»di«- 

Viet- 

laort 


Filuil 


Pikist 

i-Cn 

ilonk 
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China  (main-  Through  19B9  China :  metals,  ores,  newsprint,  chemicals  Payment  in  Indian  rupees.  Balance  con-  Letters  exchanged  in  New  DdU 
land) —  and  chemical  preparations,  silk,  cassia  vertible  into  pounds  sterling.  2B  May  1999,  extending  «»? 

India  i  etc.  October  1954  trade  agreemmt. 

India:  tobacco,  cotton,  shellac,  jute  manu-  inodifled  in  1957,  up  to 

factures,  spices,  mica,  medicines  and  ’  of  1959. 

I  medicinal  herbs  etc. 


China  (main¬ 
land) — 
Indonesia 


!  Jan. — July 
1959 


100,000  tons  of  China's  rice,  valued  at  j 
£3.9  million. 


Rice  contract,  announced 
January  1959. 


1.  ECAFE  INTRAREGIONAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


Contracting 

parties 


Value  of  trade  and  principal  exports 


Method  of  payment 


Remurks 


China  (main¬ 
land) — 
Indonesia 


I  China  to  supply  Indonesia  with  ma-  On  loan  basis. 
{  chinery,  rice,  textiles  and  yarn  to  the 
;  value  of  £10  million  in  total. 


Agreement  reached  in  1959, 


China  (main¬ 
land) — 
Viet-Nam 
(northern) 


China  (main¬ 
land) — 
Viet-Nam 
(northern) 


China  (main¬ 
land)— 
Viet-Nam 
(northern) 


Through  1969  1  China :  rolled  steel,  fire-resistant  mate- 
1  rials,  locomotives,  machinery  equipment, 

I  chemical  materials,  pharmaceuticals,  cot- 

I  ton,  and  general  consumer  goods, 

i  Viet-Nam :  coal,  phosphorite  rock,  cement, 

I  chromite,  white  cotton  cloth,  timber,  tea, 

coffee,  and  cardamoms.  ; 

1960 — 1962  China:  cotton,  rolled  steel,  iron  pyrites, 

paper  for  cement  bags,  bituminous  coal 
etc. 

I  Viet-Nam:  anthracite,  cement,  phospho- 
j  I  rite  rock,  chromite,  timber,  jute,  car¬ 

damoms  etc. 

I  I 

I  I  China  to  grant  a  long-term  loan  of  800 

I  j  million  yuan  (and  100  million  yuan  as 

I  aid  without  compensation)  to  Viet-Nam 
I  to  help  build  and  expand  49  industrial 
and  communications  enterprises  (includ¬ 
ing  an  iron  and  steel  plant,  a  coal  mine, 
i  a  shipyard,  nitrogenous  fertiliser  plants, 
a  power  station,  special-purpose  rail- 
I  I  ways,  and  textile  and  paper  mills),  for 

I  which  China  will  supply  complete  sets 

I  ;  of  equipment  and  technical  assistance. 

I  The  loan,  bearing  an  interest  of  1  per 

I  cent,  is  to  be  repaid  in  goods  over  a 

I  period  of  ten  years  beginning  1967. 


China 
(Taiwan) 
— Japan 


1  Apr.  1959  '  Total  value:  $85.5  million  each  way.  Open  _  account  in  dollars,  with  a  swing  Trade  plan,  signed  in  Tokyo  01 S 
I  — 31  Har.  ;  China:  sugar,  rice,  banana,  salt,  cedar-  credit  of  $10  million.  :  July  1959  in  accordance  with tk 

'  I960  wood,  canned  pineapple,  coal,  dried  bam-  13  June  1953  trade  smntHir.. 

boo  shoots,  natural  essence,  molasses,  ‘  ! 

bagasse  pulp,  tea,  honey  etc. 

I  Japan :  fertilizers,  ferrous  and  non-  \ 

!  ferrous  metal  products,  machinery,  ships.  1 

chemical  products,  medicines  and  medi¬ 
cal  equipment,  electric  supplies,  Inco-  \ 

motives  and  rolling  stock,  communica¬ 
tions  equipment,  vehicles,  paper  and 
\  products,  textiles,  rubber  products, 
agricultural  and  marine  products  etc. 


Rice  contract,  signed  in  Tiipds 
17  October  1959.  The  rice  w 
I  part  of  the  150,000  tons  Ji|U 
j  promised  to  purchase  under '  ^ 
July  1939  trade  plan. 


I  Agreement  reached  in  Bantkdtii 
February  1959. 


qIiJqii  i  Dec.  1959 —  3,000  tons  of  Thailand’s  glutinous  rice, 

(Taiwan)  I  valued  at  8.1  million  baht. 

— ^Thailand  1 

Federation  of  ^®59  !  20,000  tons  of  Thailand’s  rice. 

Malaya — 

Thailand 


Agreement  reached  in  Bingkok  i 
j  December  1959. 


Rice  contract,  signed  in  B«i; 
on  26  August  1959. 


India — 
Indonesia 


I  Through  1959  India :  cotton  textiles  and  yarn,  jute  Payment  in  Indian  rupees  or  pounds  The  30  January  1953  trade  >P  | 
j  !  goods,  tobacco,  linseed  oil,  hardware,  sterling.  ment  was  last  extended  to  . 

chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals,  tea  1958.  Letters  were  exchurd 

i  I  chests,  shellac,  sports  goods,  rubber  December  1958  and  July  HH  f-  | 

!  tyres  and  tubes,  porcelain  ware,  paper  1  ther  extending  its  validity  oP '  | 

I  and  boards,  machinery  including  agri-  30  June  and  31  Decembe  i 

{  cultural  implements,  diesel  engines.  respectively. 

^  sugar-cane  crushers,  electrical  equip- 
!  ment,  sewing  machines  etc. 

Indonesia:  copra,  coconut  oil,  palm  ker- 
!  nets  and  oil,  essential  oils,  spices  and  , 

I  I  lietelnuts,  timber,  tin,  rubber,  hides  and  I 

I  '  skins,  canes  and  rattans,  gums  and  j 

resins,  tanning  materials,  sisal  fibre,  to-  I 

bacco  wrappers  etc.  I  I 


-  -  cAdwe 

and  payments  agreement,  lilM 
I  in  Peking  on  18  Februuy  in 
I  Trade  volume  to  be  bigger  tki 


Three-year  trade  agreement, 
in  Peking  on  18  February 


\  Economic  and  technical  aid  i|m. 
j  ment,  signed  in  Peking  n  u 
I  February  1959. 


China 

(Taiwan) 
— Japan 


I  Oct. — Dec. 
I  1959 


China 
(Taiwan) 
— Thailand 


I  Feb. — Apr. 
I  1959 

I 


3,000  tons  of  Thailand’s  glutinous  rice. 


I  60,000  tons  of  Taiwan  rice,  valued  at 
I  $7.3  million. 


)pei«i„  I  Trade  Agreements 


ECAFE  INTRAREGIONAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


Value  of  trade  and  principal  exports 


Method  of  payment 


Dee.  1959 —  |  Total  value :  Rs.  20  million  each  way. 

Dec.  1960  India:  bidi  leaves,  cement,  fresh  fruits,  , 
limestone,  hardware,  pharmaceuticals 
and  druKS  etc. 

i  Pakistan :  cotton,  fresh  fruits,  chrome 
ore,  newsprint  and  paper,  eggrs  and 
j  poultry  etc. 


Payment  in  non-convertible  Indian  rupees.  Limited  payments  agreement,  sign¬ 
ed  in  Karachi  on  3  December  1959, 
providing  for  exchange  of  certain 
commodities  on  a  self-balancing 
basis  in  addition  to  the  normal 
trade  under  the  existing  trade 
agreement  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 


1.5  million  Indian  gunny  bags. 


Signed  in  New  Delhi  on  10  April 
1959. 


1.5  million  Indian  gunny  bags,  valued  at 
Ks.  1.8  million. 


I  Signed  in  New  Delhi  on  17  Octo- 
'  ber  1959. 


I  Total  value:  £1.3  million  each  way.  ' 
;  Indonesia’s  tea  for  Egypt;  Egypt’s  cot¬ 
ton  for  Japan ;  Japan’s  textiles  (for 
half  the  value)  and  other  essential  goods 
for  Indonesia. 


Tripartite  barter  arrangement,  an¬ 
nounced  in  November  1958. 


Japan  to  supply  Indonesia  with  hotel  Qn  loan  basis.  Irredeemable  for  two  Loan  agreement,  signed  in  Tokyo 


construction  materials  ($23  million), 
equipment  for  a  shipyard  ($3.9  mil¬ 
lion),  and  ships  ($1.1  million). 


years,  then  repayable  in  five  yearly  in-  , 
stalments  at  an  interest  of  5.75  per  , 
cent  per  annum.  If  Indonesia  fails  to  j 
repay  the  loan,  it  will  be  deducted  from 
the  reparations. 


on  16  October  1959.  A  memoran¬ 
dum  was  signed  at  the  same  time, 
providing  for  supply  to  Indonesia 
of  $17  million  worth  of  shipyard 
equipment  and  vessels  as  repara¬ 
tions. 


Japan  to  suPPly  Indonesia  with  cotton  payment  partially  in  pounds  sterling  and  Cotton  goods  agreement,  signed  in 
'  sfoK  partially  in  US  cotton  which  was  made,  Djakarta  on  29  December  1959. 

I  available  to  Indonesia  under  the  US  i 

,  ton  content  involved.  Public  Law  480  by  the  29  May  1959  I 

i  asreement  between  US  and  Indonesia. 


1  Jan.  1959  ,  'oP™.  Payment  in  transferable  pounds  sterling.  The  7  February  1953  trade  agree- 


— 30  June 
1960 


j  timber,  tin,  rubber,  spices  etc. 

Pakistan :  cotton,  sports  goods,  jute  bags, 
I  hessian  cloth,  cottage  industry  products, 
dates  etc. 


I  Total  value:  2.5  million  Pakistan  rupees  ^ 
each  way.  ' 

Pakistan’s  cotton  yarn  (2,850  bales)  and 
jute  bags  (930  bales)  lor  Indonesia; 
Indones.a’s  rubber  and/or  other  goods 
1  for  Czechoslovakia;  Czechoslovakia’s 
I  machinery  and  equipment  for  Fak.stan. 


ment,  last  extended  to  end-1958, 
was  further  extended  up  to  30 
June  1959  and  30  June  1960 
in  January  and  July  1959  re¬ 
spectively. 


Tripartite  barter  arrangement,  an¬ 
nounced  in  Hay  1959. 


Jan. — June  S  supply  Indonesia  with  3.42  g5  pg,  p  j  cotton  '  Cotton  goods  agreement,  announced 

I960  I  million  Malayan  dollars  worth  of  cotton  the  balance  in  cash.  in  November  1959. 


Nov.  1959-  1®°’.®,®.®  Thailand’s  rice,  valued  at  £3.2  Payment  in  pounds  sterling. 


Two  agreements,  each  for  50,000 
tons,  signed  in  Bangkok  on  27 
I  and  30  October  1959  respectively. 


Indonesia  to  purchase  from  Thailand  100,- 
000-150,000  tons  of  rice  yearly,  includ¬ 
ing  purchase  made  in  1959. 


'  Three-year  rice  agreement,  signed 
I  in  Djakarta  in  November  1959. 


Indonesia  to  purchase  20,000  tons  of  rice 
from  northern  Viet-Nam. 


Rice  agreement,  signed  in  Djakarta 
on  9  December  1939. 


3  trade 
ended  to  at 
[  exchaafi^  r 
July  HHfe 
validity  wj; 
December 


jjp _ Indonesia  to  purchase  50,000  tons  of 

!  lacn  ‘  southern  Viet-Nam’s  rice,  valued  at 
;  *®®®  £1.6  million. 


Rice  agreement,  signed  in  Saigon 
on  23  October  1959. 


Treaty  of  Commerce,  Domicile  and 
and  Transit  Trade,  signed  in 
Teheran  on  17  November  1959, 
providing,  inter  alia,  for  recipro¬ 
cal  most  -  favoured  -  nation  treat- 
I  npent  in  trade  matters  and  faci¬ 
litation  of  transit  trade. 
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1.  ECAFE  INTRAREGIONAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


Contrmctinc 

parties 


Valne  of  trade  and  principal  exports 


Method  of  payment 


Japan —  i  1  Sep.  1959  Japan:  textiles  (cotton,  rayon  and  other) 

Pakistan  i  — SI  Aug.  including;  yarn,  iron  and  steel  and  other  | 
.  1960  metals,  capital  gfoods  and  machinery,  ! 

I  chemicals  and  dyes  etc. 

I  Pakistan:  cotton,  jute,  hides  and  skins,  . 

chrome  ore,  salt  etc. 


'  Trade  arrangement,  aienri 
I  Karachi  on  23  Septem^iJ 
subject  to  periodical  review 
necessary  adjustments  ** 


Japan — 
Thailand 


Mar. — June 
1959 


80,000  tons  of  Thailand’s  rice. 


Agreement  signed  in  Banrkok  , 
4  March  1959.  ' 


Japan — 
Viet-Nam 
(southern) 


For  the  loan, 
3  years 
starting 
from,  while 
for  the 
credit,  10 
years  be¬ 
ginning  five 
years  after, 
the  date 
the  repara¬ 
tions  agree¬ 
ment  takes 
effect. 


Japan  to  extend  southern  Viet-Nam  (1) 
a  loan  of  $7.5  million  for  the  supply  of  i 
materials  required  during  the  initial 
period  of  the  construction  of  the  Da  ; 
Nhim  Valley  Power  Station  stipulated  in  j 
the  reparations  agreement,  and  (2)  a  ! 
long-term  credit  of  $9.1  million  to  help 
build  a  fertilizer  plant. 


I  Economic  co-operation  agret-t- 
I  signed  in  Saigon  on  13  lUy“ija 
simultaneously  with  a  repantic* 
agreement. 


Korea 

(northern) 
— Viet-Nam 
(northern) 


Korea:  fertilizers,  copper  wire,  eastern 
medicines  etc. 


Viet-Nam :  apatite,  chromium,  tin,  jute 
etc. 


Goods  exchange  and  payinf:;. 
agreement,  signed  in  Hanoi  a  1 
December  1958. 


Korea 

(southern) 
— Viet-Nam 
(southern) 


1  Jan.  1959— 


I  Agreement,  signed  in  Saigon  on  I 
I  December  1958,  providing  for  p» 
1  ferential  tariff  treatment  to  ae 
other’s  goods. 


Laos — 
Thailand 


22  July  1959 
— 21  July 
1960 


Laos :  elephants,  animal  products,  forest  Payment  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  ,  Trade  agreement,  signed  in  But 


j  products,  gypsum,  sulphur  etc. 

’Thailand :  salt,  aerated  water,  tobacco, 
household  furniture,  movie  films,  fish 
I  sauce,  liquor  and  beer,  glassware  etc. 


foreign  exchange  regulations  in  each  |  kok  on  22  July  1959.  Non^t 
country.  j  criminatory  treatment  nratnilj 

accorded.  The  agreement  will  ii 
<  automatically  renewed  for  pnM 
of  one  year  unless  terminttei 
I  on  three  months’  notice.  At  tit 
'  same  time  was  signed  a  tmi: 
agreement  providing  ezenipti!i 
from  customs  duties  on  trus 
I  goods. 


Laos —  11  June  1959  Total  value:  $1  million  each  way.  Payment 

Viet-Nam  — 10  June  |  Laos:  live  animals,  animal  products,  i  vertible 

(southern)  1960  sticklac,  gums  and  resins,  timber,  to-  | 

bacco,  dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  I 

I  cinnamon  bark  etc. 

;  _  I 

I  Viet-Nam:  marine  products,  coconut  oil,  ; 
coir  manufactures,  tapioca,  vegetables, 
soy  sauce,  tea.  fire-bricks,  chalk,  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  pottery,  footwear  etc. 


in  dollars  or  other  freely  con-  Trade  and  payments  agrecmni 
currency.  I  signed  in  Vientiane  on  11  Ja 

1959.  Minimum  import  tvifi 
I  mutually  granted.  The  igm- 
I  ments  will  be  automaticsllj 
I  newed  for  periods  of  one  7S 
[  in  the  absence  of  notice  iBt» 
I  ing  otherwise.  At  the  same  ti* 
was  signed  a  transit  agreeva: 
I  providing  exemption  from  » 
{  toms  duties  on  transit  goak 


Thailand — 
Viet-Nam 
(southern) 


I  Tariff  agreement,  formaM  k 
exchange  of  letters  in  Saigot* 
1  August  1959.  Thailand  t«  it 
cord  most-favoured-nation  tn*- 
ment  to  imports  from  VietKo 
in  exchange  for  Viet-N^ 
minimum  tariff  treatmrat  i» 
I  agreement  may  be  terminatm  • 
I  ninety  days’  notice. 


Trade  Agreements 

2.  ecafe  extraregional  trade  agreements 


Value  of  trade  and  principal  exports 


Method  of  payment 


jtjbinirtan  1969— 
_FriBC« 


f  Bimu— 
Viaritios 


Afarhanistan ;  wool,  skins,  dried  fruits, 

I  and  cotton.  ' 

France :  manufactured  articles  and  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment. 


ifrhsnisun  Through  1969  |  Total  value:  £700,000. 

'-Poland  '  Afghanistan :  cotton,  wool,  oil-seeds, 

"  I  hides,  sheep  casings,  and  almonds. 

'  Poland:  textile  machinery,  metal  lathes,  | 
generator  units,  communications  and  ' 
mining  equipment,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  various  workshop  and  craft  tools,  ! 
chemicals,  textiles,  rubtmr  articles,  glass,  I 
and  porcelain. 

tfriianittan  Through  1969  Afghanistan:  wool,  hides,  cotton,  oil-  ' 
-USSR  seeds,  and  dried  fruits. 

USSR:  petroleum  products,  motor  vehi-  , 
cles,  industrial  equipment,  sugar,  and 
cotton  fabrics. 

RDmi—  '  1969  France :  cotton  textiles  and  yarn. 


Economic  and  technical  co-opera- 
I  tion  agreement,  signed  in  Kabul 
I  on  6  January  1969.  A  French 
I  commercial  attache  is  '  to  be 
stationed  in  Kabul. 

j  Trade  protocol,  signed  in  Kabul  on 
^  21  October  1968  under  the  three- 

j  year  trade  and  payments  agree- 
!  ment  concluded  in  August  1966. 


;  Trade  protocol,  signed  in  Moscow 
I  on  27  April  1959. 


10  July  1969  Burma :  rice  and  other  foodstuffs,  rubber, 

_ 9  July  cotton,  sine,  lead,  timber,  tin  etc. 

jgg2  Germany:  machinery  and  equipment, 

chemical  products,  textiles  etc. 

1959 — 1961  Burma  to  supply  Mauritius  with  66,000 

■  tons  of  rice  in  1959,  40,000-60,000  tons 
in  1960  and  50,000-70,000  tons  in  1961. 


Payment  partially  in  US  cotton  which  ;  Cotton  goods  agreement,  signed  on 
was  made  available  to  Burma  under  the  3  June  1959. 

US  Public  Law  480  by  the  27  May  1968  ' 
agreement  between  US  and  Burma. 

The  1966  trade  agreement  was  ex- 
'  tended  in  July  1959  for  another 

I  three  years. 

I  Three-year  rice  agreement,  signed 

I  in  May  1959. 


Bums—  '  1969 
N'etherlands 


Netherlands  to  supply  Burma  with  cotton  ;  Payment  partially  in  US  cotton  which  Cotton  goods  agreement,  signed  on 
textiles  and/or  yarn.  was  made  available  to  Burma  under  the  I  6  January  1959. 

US  Public  Law  480  by  agreement  of  27  ! 

I  May  1958  between  US  and  Burma.  ' 


30,000  tons  of  Burma’s  rice  for  Poland’s 
products  of  equivalent  value. 


I  Barter  agreement,  signed  in  Ran- 
i  goon  on  11  November  1969. 


United  Kingdom  to  supply  Burma  with  Payment  partly  in  US  cotton,  which  was  Cotton  goods  agreement,  signed  on 


cotton  textiles. 


11  Nov.  1958  I  Ceylon :  rubber,  tea,  coconut  products. 


made  available  to  Burma  under  the  US  20  January  1959. 
Public  Law  480  by  agreement  of  27  May  ] 

1958  between  US  and  Burma,  and  partly  | 
in  pounds  sterling. 


— 10  Nov.  I  graphite,  spices,  and  hides  and  skins. 

1959  Austria :  leather  and  manufactures,  paper 

1  and  manufactures,  yarns  and  threads,  ' 
!  piece-goods,  clothing,  medical  and  phar-  i 
I  maceutical  products,  glassware,  jewel-  ! 
I  lery,  iron  and  steel  products,  rolling  j 
stock,  motor  vehicles,  machinery,  and 
i  photographic  and  opticai  instruments.  | 


Trade  agreement,  signed  in  Colombo 
on  11  November  1958.  Most¬ 
favoured-nation  treatment  mutual¬ 
ly  accorded.  The  agreement  will 
be  extended  for  further  periods  of 
one  year  unless  terminated  on 
three  months’  notice  before  ex¬ 
piry. 


I  Aug. Dee.  Ceylon  to  buy  20,000  tons  of  Cuba’s  I 

I  1959  '  sugar  and  Cuba  to  buy  Ceylon’s  pro-  ! 

I  I  ducts  for  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 

!  sale  proceeds  of  the  sugar. 

'  i  ' 

j  1  June  1969  Ceylon :  tea,  rabber,  coconut  products,  i  Payment  to  be  settled  in  pounds  sterling. 


—31  May 
1960 


spices,  essential  oils,  graphite,  papain  ' 
etc.  i 

Italy:  machinery,  motor  vehicles,  preci¬ 
sion  instruments,  stationery,  textiles, 
chemical  products,  hardware,  fruits  and 
vegetables  etc. 


1  Jan.  1%0 _ i  Ceylon :  tea,  rubber,  graphite  etc. 

I  Poland:  electrical  goods,  machinery,  trac- 
!  tors  etc. 


Payment  in  pounds  sterling. 


Agreement  reached  in  Colombo  in 
August  1959. 


I  Extension  of  the  23  April  1967 
'  trade  agree.nient  for  another  year. 
I  The  agreement  also  provides  for 
reciprocal  most  •  favoured  -  nation 
I  treatment. 


I  Trade  and  payments  agreements, 

'  signed  in  Colombo  on  27  Novem- 
:  ber  1969  fur  an  indefinite  period 
beginning  1  January  1960.  Most- 
!  favoured-nation  treatment  mutual- 
I  ly  accorded.  Poland  also  agreed 
I  to  recognize  Ceylon’s  policy  of 
Ceylonisation  of  trade. 


'  Total  value:  $8.6  million,  including  $1.6  Payment  in  Ceylon  rupees. 
I  million  of  ocean  transportation  costs. 

'  United  States:  20,000  tons  of  rice  ($2.9  i 
million)  and  60,(H>0  tons  of  wheat  flour  ' 

($4.2  million). 


Surplus  agricultural  commodity  dis¬ 
posal  agreement  under  US  Pub- 
!  lie  Law  480,  signed  in  Colombo 
on  13  March  1969. 


I  40,000  tons  of  US  rice,  valued  at  $6.1  Payment  in  Ceylon  rupees. 

million  including  $0.7  million  of  ocean 
i  transportation  costs. 


Surplus  agricultural  commodity  dis¬ 
posal  aarreement  under  US  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  signed  in  Colombo 
on  28  May  1969. 
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China  (main 

land) —  _ 31  Oct.  seeds,  tin,  antimony,  tea,  silk,  and  light 

Finland  1959  industry  products. 

Finland:  paper  and  pulp,  copper,  staple 
fibre,  machinery  for  the  paper  industry, 
and  other  engineering  products. 

China  (main-  1  Nov.  1959  Total  value:  60  million  roubles  each  way. 
land) —  — 31  Oct.  China:  oil-seeds,  soya  beans,  siik  goods, 

Finland  1960  tea  etc. 

Finland:  machinery,  chemical  pulp,  paper, 
staple  fibre  etc. 

China  (main-  !  Through  1959  China:  rice,  vegetable  oils,  silk  and  silk  . 
land) —  piece-goods,  tea,  food  products,  and 

Germany  light  industry  products. 

(eastern)  '  Germany:  complete  sets  of  equipment, 

machine  tools,  forging  equ  pment, 
rolling  stock,  electric  equipment,  preci¬ 
sion  optical  instruments,  and  chemicals. 

China  (main-  Through  1939  China :  metals,  minerals,  oil-seeds,  raw 


Czechoslovakia:  complete  sets  of  Indus-  ; 

'  trial  equipment,  especially  power  station 

equipment,  heavy  machine  tools,  metal  | 
i  presses,  diesel  engines,  electric  motors,  | 

!  blowers,  tractors,  instruments,  and  raw 
materials  for  the  chemical  industry. 

China  (main-  I960 — 1962  China:  minerals,  cotton,  grain,  fodder, 

land) —  edible  oils,  and  other  raw  materials  and 

Czecho-  foodstuffs. 

Slovakia  Czechoslovakia:  complete  sets  of  equip-  > 

ment  for  power  stations  and  chemical 
I  and  metallurgical  industries,  electric  , 

j  motors  and  locomotives,  and  heavy  ma- 

^  I  chine  tools. 

-  !  1  Nov.  1958  China:  soya  beans,  rice,  oils  and  fats,  oil- 


China  (main¬ 
land) — 
Finland 


China  (main¬ 
land) — 
Germany 
(eastern) 


land) — 
Hungary 


China  (main¬ 
land) — 

Iraq 


China  (main¬ 
land) — 
Morocco 


China  (main¬ 
land) — 
Outer 
Mongolia 


materials  for  the  chemical  and  textile 
industries,  machinery,  and  consumer 
goods. 

Hungary :  complete  sets  of  equipment, 
machinery  for  thermal  power  stations, 

electrical  equipment,  instruments,  rolled  I 

steel,  and  pharmaceuticals.  \ 

Through  1959  China :  rolled  steel,  aluminium  sheets.  Payment  to  be  effected  through  accounts 
I  machinery  and  parte,  complete  sets  of  in  Iraqi  dinars.  Balance  to  be  settled 
equipment  for  light  industry  plants,  tele-  ,  in  goods  or  in  acceptable  third  country 
I  communications  equipment,  materials  for  currency, 

electrical  installations,  chemicals,  phar-  | 
maceuticals,  bicycles,  sewing  machines, 

I  paper,  tea,  silk  and  silk  piece-goods,  ; 

woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  por- 
I  celain.  ' 

Iraq:  dates,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  cotton, 
casings,  oil-seeds,  and  vegetable  oils. 

1  Oct.  1959  I  Total  value:  5,700  million  Moroccan  francs 


Goods  exchange  and 
agreement,  signed  in  Budsps 
17  March  1959  under  the  !;■- 
term  (1969-1962)  agreemeat  r 
eluded  in  April  196t  Tr 
volume  to  increase  considaih! 


— 30  Sep. 
1960 


•  each  way.  j 

China:  tea.  machinery,  cotton  and  rayon  i 
fabrics,  chemicals,  and  silk  fabrics  and  i 
thread. 

Morocco:  phosphates,  vehicles,  cotton,  ores  | 
I  and  non-ferrous  metals.  1 


'  Through  1969  China:  raw  chemicals,  building  materials, 
silk  and  silk  fabrics  etc. 

I  Outer  Mongolia :  horses,  hides,  camel  hair, 
i  antlers,  casings  etc. 


2.  ECAFE 

EXTRAREGIONAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Contracting 

parties 

Period 

valid 

Valne  of  trade  and  principal  exports 

Method  of  payment  i 

Remarks 

Ceylon —  j 

Yugoslavia  | 

1959— 

'  Yugoslavia  to  extend  Ceylon  a  credit  of  | 
1  £5.5  million  for  purchase  of  Yugoslav  j 

'  ships  and  equipment. 

For  both  regular  exchange  and  credit 
arrangements,  payment  in  convertible 
sterling. 

Trade  and  credit  protocol, 
in  Belgrade  on  5  MayliH*' 

China  (main¬ 
land) —  I 

Albania  , 

Through  1959 

i 

Goods  exchange  and  payment. 
tocol,  signed  in  Peki^™"^ 
January  1969.  " 

China  (main-  i 
land) —  1 

Albania  ' 

1961—1966 

1  China :  vegetable  oils,  rice,  paper,  tyres,  ! 
I  silk  piece-goods,  steel  material  etc. 

;  Albania :  crude  oil,  petroleum,  copper,  j 
chrome  ore  etc.  | 

Five-year  trade  agreement,  uw 
in  Peking  on  16  January 

China  (main-  ! 
land) —  ' 

Albania 

1961—1965 

China  to  supply  Albania,  during  1961-  1 
1965,  with  equipment  lor  a  cotton  mill, 
flax  mill  and  glass  works,  and  other 
machinery  and  equipment,  tyres,  paint, 
paper  etc.  to  the  value  of  55  million 
roubles  in  total. 

On  loan  basis.  Repayment  to  be 
in  commodities  over  a  10-year 
beginning  1981. 

made 

period 

Loan  agreement,  signed  in  P*, 
on  16  January.  1959.  ^ 

China  (main-  ' 
land) —  , 

Czecho¬ 
slovakia  1 

Through  1959 

'  China :  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  fodder, 
j  molybdenum  ore,  mercury,  iron  and 
tungsten  ores,  pig  iron,  tin,  furs,  silk, 

1  tobacco,  oils  and  fats,  soya  beans,  oil¬ 
seeds,  tea  etc. 

i 

Goods  exchange  and  piyntg, 
agreement,  signed  in  Prigue* 

9  March  1969.  Trade  Tohiaei 
be  12  per  cent  bigger  thu  i 
1968. 

First  long-term  (three  yesrj)  tnt 
agreement,  signed  in  Prime  ■ 
11  April  1969. 


1  Trade  agreejnent,  signed  ii  Hi 
I  sinki  on  16  May  1959. 


Trade  agreement,  signed  in  Fdiii 
on  16  December  1959. 


Goods  exchange  and  psy 
agreement,  signed  in  Petiu 
6  February  1959.  Trade  ve¬ 
to  be  bigger  than  1958. 


First  trade  and  paymenti  in 
ment,  signed  in  Baghdai  a  J 
January  and  ratified  »  | 

February  1959.  Moet -(»>.• 
nation  treatment  mutuillj  y 
corded.  Trade  balance  to  -  i 
achieved. 


!  Trade  agreement,  signed  in 
!  on  30  September  1959. 


Goods  exchange  protocol, 
Ulan  Bator  on  80  Janiaff  •; 
Trade  volume  to  be  bigjer  - 
1958. 


Tride  Agreements _ 

r  ECAFE  EXTRAREGIONAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


Valoe  of  trade  and  principal  exports 


Method  of  payment 


'  imsin*  '  Throagh  1969  Total  value :  385  million  zlotys.  ! 

China:  non-ferrous  metals,  oil-seeds,  rice, 
JJJJT  raw  materials  for  the  textile  and  leather 

industries,  tea,  canned  fruits,  silk  piece- 
goods  etc. 

Poland :  complete  sets  of  equipment, 
i  machine  tools,  machinery,  locomotives, 
diesel  engines,  excavators,  rolled  steel 
I  etc. 

/—u.  ’nirnuoh  1959  !  China :  mineral  ores,  soya  beans,  animal  ; 
i  ^  produc*s,  tea,  silk  fabrics  etc. 

I  Romania:  drilling  equipment,  blowers,  j 
f  Hass®**  equipment  for  power  stations  and  cement 

I  plants,  tractors,  oil-tank  lorries,  and  ' 
I  petroleum  products. 

..  i<t59 _ 1967  USSR  to  supply  China  with  needed  equip- 

0®*  !  ment  and  technical  assisUnce  for  the 

'  I  construction  of  78  big  industrial  enter- 

I  prises  (metallurgical,  chemical,  coal, 

I  petroleum,  machine  building,  power 
generator,  manufacturing  etc.)  and 
power  stations,  valued  at  about  6,000 
:  million  roubles  in  total. 

Chijs  (main-  Through  1969  j  Total  value:  7,200  million  roubles  for  im- 
;  ports  and  exports. 

j-gjg  '  China:  tin.  tungrsten,  molybdenum,  mer- 

!  cury,  silk,  wool,  tea,  citrus  fruit,  rice, 
soya  beans,  ready-made  clothes,  knit¬ 
wear,  textiles,  cotton  etc. 

I  USSR:  complete  sets  of  industrial  equip- 
{  ment,  power  generating  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  turbo-generator  sets,  diesel 
j  generators,  mobile  power  stations  and 
I  small  hydro-power  stations  for  rural 
use,  drilling  equipment,  transportation 
,  equipment,  axle  bearings  etc. 


Goods  exchange  and  payments 
agreement,  signed  in  Warsaw  on 
6  March  1969  under  the  long¬ 
term  (1969-1962)  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  in  April  1968,  envisaging 
a  trade  increase  of  10  per  cent 
I  over  1958. 


,  Goods  exchange  and  payments  pro¬ 
tocol,  signed  in  Peking  on  22 
i  March  1959  under  the  long-term 
i  (1959-1962)  agreement  concluded 
in  July  1968.  Trade  volume  to 
I  be  bigger  than  1968. 


Pasmnent  to  be  made  in  goods  in  accor-  |  Agreement  on  enlarged  economic 
dance  with  the  existing  trade  agree-  ;  co-operation,  signed  in  Moscow 
ment.  i  on  7  February  1959. 


Goods  exchange  protocol,  signed  in 
Moscow  on  26  February  1969.  At 
the  same  time  agreement  was  also 
reached  on  the  completion  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  deliveries  of  goods  for 
1958,  bringing  the  value  of  the 
I  1958  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  600  million  roubles  above 
the  amount  originally  set  in  the 
23  April  1958  protocol. 


Chiu  (suin- 
tad)— 

!  Tifuliria 


Through  1959  Total  value:  £1.26  million  each  way.  ]  doods  exchange  protocol,  signed  in 

China:  soya  beans,  tung  oil,  minerals,  |  '  Peking  on  18  March  1959.  The 

silk,  hides  etc.  |  set  trade  amount  represents  a 

Yugoslavia:  rolled  aluminium  products,  ]  contraction  of  over  60  per  cent 

steel  tubes,  wood  pulp,  cables,  chemicals  !  compared  with  1958. 

etc.  I 

9  June  Total  value ;  $13.4  million,  including  $1.6  i  Payment  in  New  Taiwan  dollars.  |  Surplus  agricultural  comm^ity  di^ 

1959l —  million  of  ocean  transportation  costs.  under  US  Pub- 

United  States:  wheat  ($7.6  million),  soya  •“  Taipei  on 

bean  oil  and/or  cotton-seed  ml  ($0.7  |  ®  June  1969. 

I  million),  tobacco  ($2.6  million),  dairy  j  | 

I  products  ($1  million). 

18  May —  India:  tea,  coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  hydro-  Payment  in  non-transferable  Indian  protocol,  signed  in  Sofia  on  18 

31  Dec.  1969  genated  vegetable  oils  (edible),  lac  in-  rupees.  Upon  expiry  of  this  agreement,  j  May  1959,  amendii^  the  payment 

I  eluding  shellac,  cotton,  wool,  drugs  and  |  balance  will  be  settled  in  goods  during  provisions  In  snd  foming  an  in- 

1  medicines,  bicycles  and  parts,  coir  yarn  the  ensuing  six  months  or  in  such  part  of  the  18  April  1956 

I  and  manufactures,  sports  goods  etc.  other  way  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  '  trade  snd  payments  agreement 

I  Bulgaria:  drugs  and  medicines  including  promoting  trade  exchange. 

{  penicillin,  chemicals,  electrical  instru-  '  ' 

ments,  machinery  equipment,  metal- 
j  working  machines,  diesel  engines,  radio 
sets,  cement,  stationery  etc. 

1  July  1959  j  India :  iron  and  manganese  ores,  oil-seeds,  j  Payment  in  non-convertible  Indian  Ttakue  30 

— 31  Dec.  hides  and  skins,  mica,  spices,  tea,  and  !  rupees.  Upon  expiry  of  this  agree-  |  May  1969,  amending  the  payment 

1960  I  shellac.  ment,  balance  will  be  settled  in  goods  ,  provisions  in  *nd  foming  an  in- 

Czechoslovakia :  welding  machines,  com-  during  the  ensuing  year,  or.  after  lapse:  P“tt  ‘be  30  Septemb^ 


pir  B  Ii&- 
Pekiit '  ■  Biliaria 

ade  VC. '  B 


pwee- 

BudiP« ' 
r  the 
eement  e 
1968.  Tr=:Blidh- 
osiidaiki!  ■  Cietho- 
■  ikinkia 


Payment  in  New  Taiwan  dollars. 


Payment  in  non-transferable  Indian 
rupees.  Upon  expiry  of  this  agreement, 
balance  will  be  settled  in  goods  during 
the  ensuing  six  months  or  in  such 
other  way  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 


Surplus  agricultural  commodity  dis- 
I  penal  agreement  under  US  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  signed  in  Taipei  on 
9  June  1959. 


Protocol,  signed  in  Sofia  on  18 
May  1959,  amending  the  payment 
provisions  in  and  forming  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  18  April  1956 
trade  and  payments  agreement 
for  promoting  trade  exchange. 


I  pressors,  building  machinery,  textile  of  the  period,  in  pounds  sterling, 
machinery,  equipment  for  grain  mills,  | 
diesel  locomotives  and  generators,  alloy  | 
steel,  hospital  equipment,  asbestos 
cement  tubes,  and  chemicals. 


1957  trade  agreement  for  promot¬ 
ing  trade  exchange. 


Eight  years  ^  Czechoslovakia  to  supply  India  with  ma-  On  credit  at  2.6  per  cent  interest  per 
chinery  and  equipment  for  a  foundry  annum.  R^ayment  by  delivery  of  In¬ 
forge  plant,  a  heavy  machinery  building  dian  goods  such  as  pig  iron,  chemical 

plant,  a  heavy  electrical  plant,  and  for  and  engineering  goods,  non-ferrous 

other  projects  included  in  the  Third  metals,  processed  and  other  ores  and 

Five-Year  Plan,  amounting  to  Rs.  231  I  semi-finished  products.  First  instal- 
million  in  total.  ment  payable  one  year  after  completion 

of  the  last  delivery  against  each  pro¬ 
ject. 

1  Jan.  1960  India:  iron  and  manganese  ores,  tea,  '  Payment  in  non-convertible  Indian  rupees. 
— 31  Dec.  coffee,  spices,  cashew-nuts,  textiles  and  , 

19S2  ready-made  garments,  jute  manufac¬ 

tures,  coir  products,  sports  goods  etc.  | 

Germany:  textile  machinery  «ith  auto-  t 
matic  looms,  printing  machinery,  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  complete  installations  and  i 
plants,  precision  and  optical  instruments 
etc. 


Economic  and  credit  agreement, 
signed  in  New  Delhi  on  24 
November  1959. 


Three-year  trade  and  payments 
agreement,  formalized  by  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  in  New  Delhi 
on  18  December  1969.  Trade  to 
be  on  a  balanced  basis  at  a  higher 
level. 
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2.  ECAFE  EXTRAREGIONAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


Contractinc 

parties 

Period 

valid 

Value  of  trade  and  principal  exports 

Method  of  payment 

Remarks 

J 

India — 

Hungary  I 

1 

16  June — 

31  Dec.  1969 

India:  iron  ore,  mica,  pepper,  shellac, 
raw  eoat  and  sheep  skins,  coffee,  tea, 
vetcetable  oils,  tobacco  and  manufac-  i 
tures,  cordage  and  ropes,  paints  and 
lacquers,  tapioca  and  products  etc.  1 

Hungary:  hardware,  implements  and  in-  ' 
struments,  electrical  goods  and  appii-  | 
ances,  machinery,  non-ferrous  metals, 
chemicals,  pharmaceuticals  etc. 

Payment  in  non-convertihle  Indian  rupees. 
Upon  expiry  of  this  agreement,  balance  { 
will  be  settled  in  goods  during  the  en-  < 
suing  12  months  or  in  such  other  way 
as  may  be  agreed  ui>on. 

! 

Protocol,  signed  in  Budapest  a  u 
June  1969,  amending  the  fnl 
provisions  in,  and  forming^ 
tegral  part  of,  the  17  Jun, 
trade  agreement  for  prooZ 
trade  exchani?e. 

India — 

Iraq  | 

17  May  1969 
— 16  May  i 

1961  { 

India:  cotton  textiles,  tea,  jute  goods,  1 
light  engineering  products,  plastic  goods,  ; 

pharmaceuticals,  chemicals  etc.  j 

Iraq:  dates,  hides  and  skins,  live  animals,  ' 

foodgrains  etc.  | 

! 

Two-year  trade  agreement,  dn. 
in  Baghdad  on  29  December  IK 
and  ratified  on  17  Msy  yg 
Most  -  favoured  -  nation  trestsm 
mutually  accorded.  The  itn. 
ment  may  be  extended  (or  i  b 
ther  period  of  one  year  bjr  aota 
agreement. 

India — 

Italy 

6  Oct.  1969 
— 30  June 
1960 

1 

Trade  arrangement.  forma|ii«|  k 
exchange  of  letters  in  Romeai 
October  1969.  Automatictih  s 
newable  for  periods  of  • 
year  unless  terminated  on  tin 
months’  notice. 

India —  i 

Outer  1 

MonKolia 

1969 

j 

India:  jute  goods,  tea,  coffee,  mica,  shel¬ 
lac,  manganese  ore,  coir  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  tobacco,  light  engineering  goods, 
and  handloom  products. 

Outer  Mongolia:  wool,  hides  and  akins,  | 
furs,  meat,  butter,  live  animals  and  j 
minerals.  ! 

Payment  in  non-transferable  Indian 
rupees. 

Trade  arrangement,  formalUsI  b 
exchange  of  letters  in  New  DA 
on  14  January  1969  betvem  tb 
Director  of  the  State  Tndis 
Corporation  of  India  and  tb 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Tnb 
of  the  Mongolian  People's  fe 
public. 

India —  i 

Poland  1 

Throuqh  1969  1 

i 

1 

India:  iron  and  manganese  ores,  mica, 
shellac,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  tobacco, 
cashew-nuts,  hides  and  skins  etc. 

Poland:  various  kinds  of  machinery,  roll¬ 
ed  steel  products,  electrical  instruments, 
diesel  engines,  agricultural  implements, 
locomotives,  optical  and  medical  instru¬ 
ments,  newsprint,  chemicals  etc. 

Payment  in  non-transferable  Indian 
rupees.  Upon  expiry  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  balance  to  be  settled  in  goods 
during  the  ensuing  six  months  or  in 
such  other  way  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Protocol,  signed  in  Warsaw  a  li 
November  1968,  amendijii  tb 
payment  provisions  in  and  in 
ing  an  integral  part  of  tk  t 
April  1966  trade  agreement  ia 
promoting  trade  exchange. 

India — 

Poland 

1  Jan.  1960 
—31  Dec. 
1962 

1 

i 

India :  tea,  spices,  cotton  manufactures, 
mica,  shellac,  coir  products,  castor  oil, 
oilcakes,  iron  ore,  palmyra  fibre,  textile 
machinery  and  accessories,  sports  goods 
etc. 

Poland :  industrial  raw  materials,  phar- 
1  maceuticals,  ships  and  tankers,  ma- 
\  chinery  and  equipment  for  machine  tool 

1  factories,  foundries,  coal  mining  etc., 

1  instruments  and  apparatus  etc. 

Payment  in  non-convertible  Indian  rupees. 

1 

1 

Three-year  trade  and  psynn: 
agreement,  signed  in  New  IMl 
on  2  November  1959.  In. 
favoured-nation  treatment  nitul' 
ly  accorded.  Trade  to  be  a 
a  balanced  basis.  Comacdii 
schedules  to  be  agreed  upon  lit 
each  calendar  year. 

India — 
Romania 

14  May  1969 
—13  May 
1962 

1 

1 

India :  iron  ore,  iron  alloys,  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  textiles,  hides,  vegetable  oils, 
i  pepper,  coffee  etc. 

'  Romania:  industrial  installations  and 
equipment,  equipment  for  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry,  electrical  equipment,  machine 
tools,  tractors,  road  rollers,  diesel  en¬ 
gines,  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical 
products  etc. 

^  Payment  in  non-convertible  Indian  rupees. 

Upon  expiry  of  this  agreement,  balance 
'  to  be  settled  in  goods  during  the  ensuing 
six  months,  or  in  such  other  way  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

Three-year  trade  and  ptm® 
agreement,  signed  in  Buchiis 
on  14  May  1959.  Host-fatronni' 
nation  treatment  mutually  le 
corded.  Commodity  scheduletBi) 
be  extended  or  renewed  it  tb 
beginning  of  each  calendar  w 
The  agreement  may  he  extobi 
or  renewed  by  negotiations  m 
mencing  three  months  befon  is 
expiry. 

India — 

Sudan 

1  1969 

1  30,000  bales  of  Sudan’s  cotton  in  ex- 
I  change  for  India’s  light  engineering 
<  pi^xiucts. 

1 

Barter  agreement,  announetd  b 
the  Sudan  Ministry  of  Conusot 
in  March  1959. 

India — 

USSR 

! 

1  ( 

i  USSR  to  grant  India  a  credit  of  1,600 
;  million  roubles  at  2.6  per  cent  interest 
'  for  helping  India  implement  its  Third 
Five-Year  Plan  and  expanding  trade 
bewteen  the  two  countries.  Repayment 
of  this  credit,  and  also  previous  ones, 
can  be  mde  in  Indian  rupees  instead  of 
j  in  sterling,  which  will  be  utilized  by 
USSR  for  purchase  of  Indian  tea,  shoes, 

1  hides  and  skins,  shellac  and  other  pri- 
I  mary  products. 

i 

Credit  agreement,  signed  in  lb- 
cow  on  12  September  1969.  Tnb 
expected  to  increase  by  M  (« 
cent. 

1 

1 

1 

India — 

United 

Arab 

Republic 

>  India:  tea,  jute  goods,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  to  be  agreed  on. 

1  UAR:  cotton. 

1  Payment  in  Indian  rupees  instead  of 
Egyptian  pounds  as  arranged  in  March 
1968. 

1 

1  Payments  arrangement,  sifted 

1  New  Delhi  on  1  August  1959. 

1 

! 

India — 

United 

States 

1  1969 

j  Total  value:  about  $31.6  million  each 

I  way. 

1  India :  manganese,  ferro-manganese  etc. 

!  United  States:  460,000  tons  of  surplus 
foodgrains,  mostly  wheat. 

: 

1  Barter  agreement  under  US 
^  lie  Law  480.  signed  in  Wt  - 
1  ton  on  3  March  1959. 

Trade  Agreements 

2.  ecafe  extraregional  trade  agreements 


Value  of  trade  and  principal  exports 


Method  of  payment 


I  Total  value :  $238.8  million,  including;  I  Payment  in  Indian  rupees. 

I  $37.6  million  of  ocean  transportation  i 

costs.  ! 

i  United  States:  wheat /flour,  110  million  ; 
bushels,  $182  million;  cotton,  100,000  ; 
bales,  $14  million ;  feed  grains,  3.9  mil-  j 
lion,  bushels,  $4.7  million ;  tobacco,  500,- 
I  000  pounds,  $0.5  million.  I 

i  150,000  tons  of  US  rice,  valued  at  $18.5  j  Payment  in  Indian  rupees. 
I  million  including  ocean  transportation  | 

costs.  i 


i  Surplus  agricultural  commodity  dis- 
I  posal  agreement  under  US  Public 
I>aw  480,  signed  in  Washington 
on  13  November  1959. 


Supplement  to  the  Public  Law 
480  agreement  of  18  November, 
signed  in  Washington  on  28 
November  1959. 


■  25  May — 

31  Dec.  1959 


India :  iron  and  manganese  ores,  mica,  I  Payment  in  non-transferable  Indian  Protocol,  signed  in  Belgrade  on  25 


shellac,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  spices,  hides 
and  skins,  cotton  textiles,  cotton,  wool, 
jute  goods,  cashew-shell  oil  etc. 

Yugoslavia:  iron  and  steel  products,  reel¬ 
ing  stock,  steam  boilers,  locomotives, 
tractors,  turbines,  motors,  aluminium, 
lead  and  zinc  products,  electrical  goods, 
medical  apparatus  and  instruments, 
chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  etc. 


rupees.  Upon  expiry  of  this  protocol, 
balance  to  be  settled  in  goods  during 
the  ensuing  six  months,  or,  after  lapse 
of  the  period,  in  other  acceptable  way  ' 
within  90  days,  or,  after  that,  in  free 
currency  without  further  delay. 


I  1  July  1959  Indonesia :  tea,  coffee,  spices,  rubber.  Payment  in  pounds  sterling. 
:  — 30  June  teak,  bauxite,  iwtroleum,  kapok,  oil- 

I  I960  seeds,  essential  oils  etc. 

Australia :  wheat  flour,  dairy  products, 

'  I  iron  and  steel  products,  medicines, 

I  building  materials,  vehicles  and  parts, 

machinery,  railway  and  telecommunica¬ 

tions  equipment  etc. 


Hay  1959,  amending  the  payment 
provisions  in  and  forming  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  31  March  1966 
trade  agreement  for  promoting 
trade  exchange. 


First  trade  agreement,  signed  in 
Djakarta  on  17  December  1959. 
Host  -  favoured  -  nation  treatment 
mutually  accorded. 


rdoMsia—  One  year  'Total  value:  $1.6 — 2  million. 

Bulfsris  Indonesia:  rubber,  tea,  copra,  coffee, 

tropical  wood,  pepper  and  spices,  palm  . 
kernels  and  oil,  cocoa,  and  rattan. 

Bulgaria:  machinery  and  equipment, 

ferrous  metals,  cables  and  wires,  tele-  | 
phone  sets,  agricultural  equipment,  ; 

cement,  industrial  chemicals  including 
soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  sodium  nitrate  ; 
and  ammonium  nitrate,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  medicines,  and  wheat  flour. 


Payment  in  pounds  sterling. 


'  First  trade  agreement,  signed  in 
I  Djakarta  on  27  January  1959.  It 
may  be  extended  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent. 


i  Iriosais  1 8 — 10  years  ;  Czechoslovakia  to  supply  Indonesia  with  On  credit  basis,  at  an  interest  of  4  per  Aid  protocol,  signed  in  Djakarta 


equipment  and  technical  assistance  for  i  cent  per  annum, 
the  construction  of  a  cement  plant  and 
34  power  stations,  and  also  with  2,000  ' 
railway  wagons,  valued  at  about  £5  ; 
million  in  total.  1 


on  i  September  1959. 


Indonesia:  rubber,  tea,  coconuts,  spices,  1 
and  leather.  1 

I  Turkey :  cement,  medical  supplies,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  dried  fruits. 


Trade  agreement,  sigrned  in  Ankara 
on  15  September  1969. 


USSR  to  supply  Indonesia  with  ma¬ 
chines,  equipment  and  materials,  and  i 
technical  assistance  for  the  construe-  i 
tion  of  two  iron  and  steel  plants,  one  I 
superphosphate  factory,  660  kilometres  | 
of  highways,  two  mechanized  rice-farm-  I 
ing  units  etc.  under  the  USSR  credit 
of  $100  million  stipulated  in  the  16 
September  1956  agrreement. 


Payment  to  be  made  within  12  years  in 
pounds  sterling  or  in  goods,  at  2.5  per 
cent  annual  interest.  First  payment  to 
be  made  three  years  after  receipt  of  the 
credit  for  a  definite  project.  In  case 
the  cost  exceeds  the  stipulated  amount 
of  crqdit,  the  excess  amount  will  be 
paid  in  goods  and/or  in  acceptable  free¬ 
ly  convertible  currency. 


Protocol,  signed  in  Djakarta  on  3 
January  1959,  for  implementation 
of  the  15  September  1956  general 
agreement  on  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  co-operation,  which  was  rati¬ 
fied  and  came  into  force  on  26 
April  1958. 


Through  1960  I  Indonesia:  rubber,  hides,  coffee  etc.  Payment  in  pounds  sterling.  Trade  protocol,  signed  in  Moscow 

I  USSR :  machinery,  equipment,  fertilizers,  |  :  on  81  July  1959.  For  Indonesian 

paper  etc.  export  of  rubber  to  USSR,  20,- 

II  000  tons  was  agreed  in  October 

I  fur  1960 ;  earlier,  in  April,  the 

{  quota  for  1959  was  increased  from 

j  I  <  14,000  to  20,000  tons. 

^  Indonesia :  tea,  coffee,  rubber,  spices.  Payment  in  transferabls  pounds  sterling  Trade  and  i>ayments  agreements, 

I  timber  etc.  or  other  acceptable  convertible  currency.  1  signed  in  Cairo  on  28  September 

UAR:  cotton  yarn,  textiles,  iron  and  1959. 

!  steel,  rice,  onions,  cement  etc.  i 


Total  value:  $51.6  million,  including  Payment  in  rupiahs. 
I  ocean  transportation  coats.  | 

United  States:  rice  (126,000  tons),  wheat 
flour  (50,000  tons),  powder^  milk 

(10,000  tons),  and  cotton  (135,000  | 

I  bales).  I 


Surplus  agricultural  commodity  dis¬ 
posal  agrreement  under  US  Public 
Law  480,  signed  in  Djakarta  on 
29  Hay  and  amended  on  1  Octo¬ 
ber  1969.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  an  additional  sale  of  75,000 
tons  of  rice,  valued  at  about  $11.3 
million  including  ocean  trans- 
imrtation  costs. 
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2.  ECAFE  EXTRAREGIONAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


Contractinx 

partiea 


Value  of  trade  and  principal  exports 


Method  of  pajrment 


Indonesia —  1969 — 

Yugoslavia 


,  Yugoslavia  to  supply  Indonesia  with  i  On  credit  basis, 
equipment  for  a  tannin  plant  and  a 
small  electric  motor  factory,  ships,  and 
small  electric  power  stations  to  the  ; 
value  of  $10  million  in  total. 


Agreement  on  economic  ind  tei 
nical  CO  -  operation,  aidud^ 
Belgrade  on  9  September  Us 
Mutual  trade  volume  to  be  b 
creased.  Yugoslavia  will  at-, 
Indonesia ,  assistance  in  the  on 
nization  of  shipping  servient 
search  work  and  in  the  inSta 
lization  and  electrificatioi  q(  b 
country. 


Iran — 
France 


Iran — 
United 
Kingdom 


Through  1960  Iran :  fruits,  tea,  silk  cocoons,  minerals, 
skins,  tobacco,  rugs  etc. 

France:  no  quota  list. 


Trade  agreement,  signed  on  4  In, 
1969.  " 


I 

Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Nnia 
tion.  signed  in  Teheran  oa  j 
March  1969,  providing  for  wa 
favoured  -  nation  treatment  ■ 
respect  of  customs  dutia  ig 
quotas,  national  treatment  in  s 
spect  of  shipping  and  taata 
and  equitable  treatment  in  » 
spect  of  a  variety  of  eitiblis 
ment  matters.  The  preriooi  a 
first  treaty  of  commerce  nu  a. 
eluded  in  1903. 


16  Oct.  1959  Japan :  iron  and  steel  products,  non-  \  Payment  in  transferable  pounds  sterling  Notes  exchanged  in  Rio  de  Jueg 


— 16  Jan. 
1960 


1  July — 

31  Dec.  1959 


ferrous  metal  products,  chemical  pro-  |  or  other  acceptable  currency, 
ducts,  machinery,  ships,  rolling  stock,  i 
dynamos  etc. 

Brazil:  cotton,  sugar,  soya  beans,  wool, 
coffee,  cocoa  and  cocoa  butter  etc. 


on  15  October  1959,  atmlin 
the  17  October  1968  tnde  is 
payments  agreement  for  ti- 
months. 


The  20  February  1958  trade  aih 
vivendi,  last  extended  to  H  Jr 
1969,  was  further  extended  oo  B 
June  up  to  31  Decembn  IH 
The  modus  vivendi  prorifa 
most  -  favoured  -  nation  tiettas 
to  Japanese  imports  into  C.. 

I  except  textiles. 


Japan — 
Czecho¬ 
slovakia 


Treaty  of  Commerce,  signed  s 
Tokyo  on  16  Deeember  IKi,  r* 
ject  to  ratification,  pror*- 
inter  alia,  for  most-faT— 
nation  treatment  in  tnde  n- 
ters,  and  national  or  r' 
favoured-nation  treatment  ■ 
regard  to  shipping  and  lot- 
taxes  and  charges. 


Japan — 
France 


1  Apr. — 30  Japan:  silk,  chemical  fibre  goods,  green  Payment  in  transferable  pounds  sterling  Letters  exchanged  in  Paris  (Si 

June  1959  tea,  metals,  silk  fabrics,  pearls,  essential  |  or  French  francs.  March  1959,  further  extendiog:' 

oils  etc.  .  .  .  '  16  November  1957  trade  txrrs 

France :  nickel  ore,  potassium,  phosphate  ,  ment  for  three  months. 

1  rock,  machinery,  anthracite  etc. 


Japan — 
France 


1  July  1959  Japan:  silk,  chemical  fibre  goods,  green  |  Payment  in  transferable  pounds  sterling  Trade  arrangement,  sigatd 
— 30  June  tea,  metals,  silk  fabrics,  pearls,  essen-  {  or  French  francs.  Tokyo  on  10  July  1959. 

I960  tial  oils,  frozen  and  canned  salmon,  ; 

canned  trout  and  crab  etc.  j 

France:  nickel  ore,  potassium,  phosphate  i 
rock,  machinery,  anthracite  etc.  I 


Japan — 
Greece 


1  Apr.  1969  Total  value:  $3.65  million  each  way. 


— 31  Mar.  Japan :  machinery,  frozen  and  canned  credit  of  $600,000. 
1960  ,  marine  products,  vehicles  and  rolling 

stock,  ceramics,  lumber,  textile  goods, 

I  and  metals  and  metal  products. 

I  Greece:  cotton,  dried  fruits,  and  tobacco 
I  leaves.  I 


Open  account  in  dollars,  with  a  swing  Trade  plan  under  the  li 


1965  trade  and  payments  sf- 
ments,  formalized  by  ezchnjei 
notes  in  Athena  on  14  Nov*  ' 
1969. 


Japan — 
Sweden 


1  Apr.  1969  I  Japan:  textiles  (chiefly  cottton  cloth.  Payment  in  Swedish  kronor  or  pounds  Tn.de  protocol,  signed  in  TSkps 
— 31  Mar.  woollen  yarn  and  cotton  and  woollen  sterling.  16  May  1959.  It  provMa  ■ 

I960  secondary  products),  machinery  etc.  and  non-discriminatory  tK.‘: 

Sweden:  steel  products,  machinery  etc.  to  imports  from  each  othe. 


Japan — 
Turkey 


1  Aug.  1969— 
31  July  1960 


On  cash  basis. 


Letters  exchanged  in  Anbn 
30  May  1959,  abrogttiw 
"open  account”  settleinai|  ■ 
mula  provided  in  the  8  Fi  J 
1966  trade  and  payment  s 
ment.  The  agreement  bssj 
automatically  renewed  for 
of  one  year  since  1  August 


Tride  Agreements 


2.  ECAFE  EXTRAREGIONAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


Value  of  trade  and  prineipal  exports 


Method  of  parasent 


1  Apr.  1959  Total  value:  Japan’s  exports  to  and  im-  Payment  in  pounds  sterling. 
— 31  Mar.  ports  from  U.K.  and  its  dependent  ter- 

1960  ritories  for  the  year  were  fixed  at 

£178.9  million  and  £99  million  re¬ 
spectively. 

Japan:  textiles,  machinery,  canned  food, 
lumber,  metals,  electrical  machinery, 
chemical  products,  pottery  and  Sflass- 
ware,  bicycles  and  parts,  silk  etc. 

United  Kingdom  etc.:  wheat  and  barley, 

I  oil  and  fat  materials,  salt,  rubber, 

I  petroleum,  hides  and  skins,  leather,  ' 

I  tanning  extracts,  machinery  and  parts,  { 

chemical  products,  wool,  cotton,  jute, 

I  minerals  etc.  ! 


Letters  exchanged  in  London  on 
26  March  1969,  extending  the  25 
April  1958  trade  arrangonents 
for  a  further  period  of  one  year. 


;  Indefinite : 

YMOitaTU  I  beginning 
I  one  month  ' 
I  after  rati- 
I  fication  and 
I  subject  to 
I  termination  ; 
I  at  6  months’  ' 
,  notice. 


:  J959 —  Japan  to  supply  Yugoslavia  with  10  |  On  credit  basis, 

million  dollars’  worth  of  plant  equip-  ^ 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  either 
I  chemical  fertilizers,  pulp  and  paper, 

I  synthetic  fibre  or  newsprint. 

1959  '  Korea:  cement,  copper  wire,  and  high¬ 

speed  steel. 

'  Albania:  chrome  ore  and  tanning  ex- 

i  ^  tracts. 

I  Through  1959  Korea :  non-ferrous  and  precious  metals,  , 

chemicals,  graphite,  oleaginous  mate- 

I  rials,  canned  fish  and  fruit,  tobacco  I 
etc.  I 

I  Czechoslovakia:  equipment  for  hydro-  i 

I  electric  stations,  rolled  products,  special  | 
metal-working  machinery,  building,  shoe  | 
and  leather  machinery,  steel  cables,  I 
chemicals  etc. 

;  Through  1960  Korea :  electrolytic  lead,  zinc  and  copper, 
other  non-ferrous  metals,  rare  metals, 
processed  foodstuff,  tobacco  etc. 

^  Czechoslovakia:  equipment  for  power 

'  stations,  rolling  stock,  machine  tools,  | 

I  machine  parts,  chemicals,  medicines  etc.  ! 

Through  1959  Korea:  non-ferrous  metals,  mineral  ores, 

I  chemical  industry  manufactures,  oil¬ 

seeds,  fruit,  and  rice. 

Germany:  machine  tools,  excavators,  bull- 
j  dozers,  equipment  for  the  metallurgical 
industry,  transport  equipment,  and  i 
optical  and  chemical  products.  i 

I  16  Aug.  Korea:  pharmaceuticals,  calcium  carbide,  j 

I  1959 _  !  sodium  bicarbonate,  caustic  soda,  and 

and  other  chemical  products,  sheet  glass,  ! 
j  irrigation  machines,  porcelain,  silk  | 
fabrics  etc.  | 

I  Iraq:  dates,  barley,  hides  and  skins, 

I  wool,  cotton,  woollen  blankets,  oil-seeds 
etc. 


'  Through  1960  i  Korea :  textiles,  chemical  products  etc. 

!  Outer  Mongolia :  animal  products. 


j  Through  1959  Korea :  non-ferrous  metals,  special  steel,  ! 
I  cotton,  sesame,  hops,  chemical  products 

I  etc. 

{  Romania:  locomotives,  tractors,  tractor  j 

ploughs,  paraffin,  chemical  products  etc.  , 


' 11969  Total  value:  $33  million,  including  $4.7  Payment  in  Korean  hwan. 

'"•“tni)  '  million  of  ocean  transportation  costs. 

I  United  States:  12  million  bushels  of 

wheat  ($20.3  million),  60,000  bales  of 
'  cotton  ($7.5  million),  and  0.4  million 

bushels  of  feed  grains  ($0.6  million). 


Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Naviga¬ 
tion,  signed  in  Belgrade  on  28 
February  1969.  Host  -  favoured- 
nation  treatment  mutually  ac¬ 
corded.  '^e  main  trade  items  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  have  been 
Japan’s  machinery,  ships  and 
textiles  and  Yugoslavia’s  mercury. 


{  Agreement,  signed  in  Tokyo  in 
April  1969. 


Goods  exchange  and  payments 
agreement,  signed  in  Pyongyang 
on  16  April  1959. 


Goods  exchange  and  pasrments  pro¬ 
tocol,  signed  in  December  1958. 
Trade  volume  to  be  four  times 
that  of  1958. 


Goods  exchange  and  payments  pro¬ 
tocol,  signed  in  Pyongyang  on 
19  November  1959. 


Goods  exchange  and  payments  pro¬ 
tocol,  signed  in  Berlin  on  30 
January  1959  under  the  long¬ 
term  (1958-1961)  trade  agreement 
concluded  in  February  1957. 
Trade  volume  to  be  treble  that 
of  1958. 

Trade  and  payments  agreement, 
signed  in  Baghdad  on  28  July  and 
ratified  on  29  December  1959. 
The  value  of  Korea’s  imports 
from  Iraq  must  be  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  Iraq’s  imports  from 
Korea.  Each  country  is  to  set 
up  a  trade  mission  in  the  other’s 
capital,  which,  according  to  a  pro¬ 
tocol  signed  at  the  same  time, 
shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  con¬ 
sular  functions. 

Trade  and  payments  agreement, 
signed  in  Ulan  Bator  on  1  July 
1959. 


Goods  exchange  and  payments  pro¬ 
tocol,  signed  in  Bucharest  on  16 
February  1959  under  the  long¬ 
term  (1957-1960)  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  in  November  1956.  Trade 
volume  to  be  four  times  that  of 
1958. 

Surplus  agricultural  commodity  dis¬ 
posal  aen^ment  under  US  ^blic 
Law  480,  signed  in  Seoul  on  30 
June  1959. 


/ 
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ContrmetiBK 

parties 

Period 

valid 

Value  of  trade  and  principal  exports 

Method  of  payment 

1 

Remarks 

Pakistan —  | 

Czecho¬ 
slovakia 

! 

Total  value:  Rs.  6.6  million  each  way. 
Pakistan:  cotton,  jute,  and  tea. 
Czechoslovakia:  iron  and  steel,  machinery 
and  parts,  tractors,  trucks  and  cars, 
chemicals  and  dyes  etc. 

Payment 

in  Cxechoslovak  crown.  I 

Barter  agreement,  eonchid.ii 
November  1969.  ^  • 

Pakistan — 

Iraq 

Pakistan:  jute  and  manufactures,  tea, 
hurricane  lanterns,  gramophone  records, 
exposed  films,  biscuits  and  confectionery, 
sports  goods  and  toys,  stationery,  and 
electrical  fans. 

Iraq :  dates. 

Payment 

in  Pakistan 

rupees. 

Barter  arrangement,  formslindL 
exchange  of  letters  in  Kzmlii. 
11  November  1969.  * 

Pakistan — 
Licbanon 

1 

Pakistan’s  cotton  in  exchange  for 
Lebanon’s  fine  quality  yarn  worth  1.5 
million  Pakistan  rupees. 

Barter  agreement,  concluded  ii  k 
1969.  ^ 

Pakistan — 
USSR 

Pakistan  jute  for  60,000  tons  of  Soviet 
cement. 

Barter  agreement,  reached  in  Ju, 
1969. 

Pakistan — 
USSR 

Pakistan  shoes  in  exchange  for  Soviet 
watches  and  cycles  valued  at  about 
400,000  Pakistan  rupees. 

1 

Barter  agreement,  concluded  n 
November  1969. 

Pakistan — 
United 

States 

1959 

US  soybean/cottonseed  oil  for  Pakistan, 
valued  at  63.7  million  including  ocean 
transportation  costs. 

Payment 

in  Pakistan 

rupees. 

Supplemental  agreement  to  tie) 
November  1968  surplus  ifia 
tural  commodity  dispoeU  ipt. 
ment,  reached  in  May  19S9. 

Pakistan — 
United 

States 

To  take  effect 
one  month 
after  rati¬ 
fication. 

Treaty  of  Friendship  and  C» 
merce,  signed  in  Waahinitoi 
12  November  1959,  for  proinota 
trade  and  investment.  Subject  1 
ratification. 

Pakistan — 
YuKoslavia 

1969 

Pakistan  jute  in  exchanse  for  50,0G0  tons 
of  Yugoslav  cement. 

Barter  agreement,  coneludel 
June  1959. 

Thailand — 
United 

States 

Jan. — Apr. 
1959 

6,908  tons  of  Thailand’s  glutinous  rice, 
valued  at  $629,644. 

Signed  in  Bangkok  in  Juici 
1959.  The  rice  to  be  deliTcral' 
Laos. 

Thailand — 
United 

States 

Mar. — Aug. 
1959 

Total  value:  $4.5  million  each  way. 
Thailand:  2,250  long  tons  of  non-quota 
tin. 

United  States:  tobacco. 

Barter  arrangement,  announced 
Bangkok  on  2  March  1959. 

Viet-Nam 
( northern ) 

— Albania 

1959—1960 

Viet-Nam ;  rice,  coffee,  cinnamon  bark, 
cement  etc. 

Albania:  bitumen,  plywood  etc. 

Trade  agreement,  together  sith 
protocol  on  goods  exchanp  i- 
payments  for  1959,  sitned 
Hanoi  on  16  February  1959. 

Viet-Nam 

(northern) 

— Bulgaria 

1959—1960 

Trade  agreement,  signed  in  Siii 
on  23  January  1969,  callim 
an  increase  in  trade  Tolune 
30  and  80  per  cent  over  1958' 
1959  and  1960  respectively. 

Viet-Nam 

(northern) 

— Bulgaria 

Through  1959 

Viet-Nam :  tin.  phosphoric  lime,  rice, 
maize,  tea,  coffee,  and  handicrafts. 
Bulgaria :  machines,  equipment,  cables, 
medicines,  and  lead. 

Goods  exchange  and  payments  ps 
tcKol,  signed  in  Sofia  on  ) 
January  1959. 

Viet-Nam 

(northern) 

— Germany 
(eastern) 

Through  1960 

Viet-Nam :  rice,  maize,  oil-seeds,  chrome 
ore,  zinc,  woollen  fabrics,  and  leather 
shoes. 

Germany:  machinery,  precision  optical 
instruments,  cellulose,  medicines,  and 
fertilizer. 

j  Trade  protocol,  signed  in  Berlin  = 
1  7  December  1969.  Trade  vc:.i 

1  to  increase  by  60  per  cent  p* 
1  1959. 

Viet-Nam 
inorthern) 
— Iraq 

1  Viet-Nam :  rice,  timber,  artificial  silk, 

1  sugar,  and  machines. 

'  Iraq:  dates,  hides  and  skins,  cotton,  wool, 
and  petroleum  products. 

1  Trade  and  payments  >8^;- 
i  signed  in  Baghdad  on  8  Jo*!  ^ 
■  ratified  on  23  December  > 
Trade  representatives  to  b*  ® 
changed. 

Viet-Nam 
(northern) 
— Outer 
Mongolia 

1969—1960 

;  Viet-Nam :  silk,  woollen  textiles,  and 
other  consumer  goods, 
j  Outer  Mongolia :  hides,  wool,  leather, 
and  other  livestock  products. 

! 

'  Goods  exchange  and 
i  agreement,  signed  in  Ulan  c' 
i  on  16  January  1959. 

Tnde  Agreement _ 

I  ECAFE  EXTRAREGIONAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


Csitisetiaf 

isiti** 

Period 
valid  1 

iWNw 
;  goitbem) 

;  -Ostef 

lioeioli* 

Through  1969  ^ 

rvut-Nsm 
:  ,tortkern) 

■  -Oater 

>  Kooiolia 

1  Through  1960 

Valne  of  trade  and  principal  exports 


peanut  oil,  sweets  and  preserved  fruit, 
ciKarettes  etc. 

Outer  MonKolia :  leather,  deer  horns, 
sheep’s  fleece  etc. 


inp,  leather  shoes  etc. 

Outer  Honsolia:  leather,  fur  KOods,  but¬ 
ter,  meat  etc. 


Method  of  payascnt 


Goods  exchange  and  payments  pro- 
I  tocol,  sisned  in  Ulan  Bator  on 
16  January  1959. 


Goods  exchanpe  and  payments  pro- 
I  tocol,  sipned  in  Hanoi  on  14  July 
1959.  Trade  volume  to  be  36  per 
cent  bipKor  than  1969.  At  the 
same  time  was  sisned  an  econo¬ 
mic  aid  protocol,  under  which 
Outer  Monpolia  will  grant  north¬ 
ern  Viet-Nam  1.3  million  roubles 
and  2,000  hides  without  compen¬ 
sation,  the  1.3  million  rouble  aid 
to  cover  transportation  costa  on 
>  Mongolian  railways  and  other 
trade  expenses  for  goods  import¬ 
ed  from  Viet-Nam  in  1967  and 
1968. 


Viet-Nam :  rice,  maixe,  oil-seeds,  forest 
and  handicraft  products  etc. 

Poland:  industrial  equipment,  spare  parts 
of  motor-cars,  trucks  and  bicycles,  roll¬ 
ed  metals,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products  etc. 


Trade  agreement,  signed  in  Hanoi 
on  12  February  1969.  Trade 
volume  to  increase  by  70  per 
cent  in  1959  over  1968  and  still 
I  more  in  1960.  A  trade  protocol 
for  1969  was  signed  at  the  same 
time. 


Viet-Nam:  tin,  rice,  tea,  jute,  peanuts, 
shellac  etc.  ' 

Romania:  petroleum  products,  machinery  | 
for  the  cement  industry,  transformers, 
other  machinery,  chemicals  etc. 


i  Two-year  goods  exchange  and  i>ay- 
I  ments  agreement  and  protocol  for 
1959,  signed  in  Bucharest  on  12 
January  1959.  Trade  volume  to 
increase  over  1968  by  100  and  130 
per  cent  in  1969  and  1960  respec- 
I  tively. 


Ssm  '  22  May 
IMutheni)  I  1959 — 
Fruee 


Payment  in  convertible  francs  by  the  j  Payments  arrangement,  concluded 
franc  area,  but,  until  further  notice,  in  j  in  April  1969. 
non-convertible  francs  by  Viet-Nam.  , 


About  6.76  million  pounds  of  US  tobacco.  Payment  in  piastres, 
worth  $4.9  million  including  ocean 
transportation  costs. 


I  Surplus  agricultural  commodity  dis¬ 
posal  agreement  under  US  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  reached  in  October 
I  1959. 
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